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The Crop Is In---What of 
the Harvest? 


B* A BIG sign-up in the corn-hog campaign, the 
farmers of the middle-west have planted the seed 
that should yield a bumper crop in benefits and high- 
er market prices. 

But planting the seed isn’t all there is to raising a 
crop. No farmer expects to put his corn in, never go 
near the field again, and still have a bumper crop to 
harvest. In the 1934 corn-hog program, we still have 
the cultivating to do. On how well it is done depends 
the size of the harvest. 

We all want early payments of cash benefits and 
an actual reduction in production that will result in 
higher market prices. To get these results, contract 
signers and committeemen have work to do. 

The contract signer must: 

1. Cooperate with the member of the township 
committee who inspects his corn acreage and checks 
his hog figures. Remember that the appraiser has a 
difficult, unpleasant but very important job. Make 
it easy for him. Remember that he must make the 
township average agree with assessors’ reports and 
federal estimates. If he is foreed to cut down your 
estimates, he is doing it not to decrease your benefits 
but to make possible the acceptance of your contract. 

2. Be willing to play the game and to put the final 
signature on your contract even if you think the 
township committee cut your estimates too heavily. 
If necessary, take your appeal to the county com- 
mittee; present your case, and accept the county deci- 
sion. Some one has the unpleasant duty of deciding 
these appeals, and even tho this method seems less 
than perfect, can you think of a better way than to 
make a board of farmers, elected by farmers, the 
final court of appeal? 

3. When the corn and hog figures for each farm 
are published, check up on the farms you know about. 
This program will not result in actual reduction and 
higher prices unless farmers are both honest and 
accurate in their reports. A farmer 
who, by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion or carelessness, reports more 
pigs than he raised or heavier corn 
yields than he produced, is stealing 
from the other farmers in the coun- 
ty and is hampering the whole pro- 
gram. It is the duty of every signer 
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PRODUCTION good seed already planted and har- 
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of a contract to see that every misrepresentation, 
whether it is deliberate or otherwise, is corrected. 

The committeeman must: 

1. As a contract signer himself, live up to all the 
requirements with particular care. He should make 
it clear that his official position is not being used to 
give himself any advantage, however slight. 

2. Remember, in dealing with contract signers, 
that every man, no matter how honest and conscien- 
tious, has an unconscious bias in favor of the men 
he knows favorably and against the men he dislikes 
and the men he does not know. The committeeman 
must be sure to allow for this bias. To be fair, he may 
need to give his friends a little less than he thinks 
them entitled to, and his enemies a little more. 

3. Remember that hasty and too generous esti- 
mates may actually hurt contract signers by compel- 
ling revision of contracts and delays in payment. If 
contract figures run higher than the. assessors’ re- 
ports and federal estimates, all the contracts for a 
township or a county may have to be cut down. This 
huppened in the wheat campaign and caused long 
delays. Early reports indicate that some districts 
are overestimating 1932 hog production, and that 
many contracts may have to be revised on that ac- 
count. The committeeman who is hard boiled about 
production estimates will serve his township and his 
county best in the long run. @ 

Farmers of the corn belt have begun one of the 
most ambitious cooperative efforts any group of farm 
people has ever attempted. Enemies of a fair income 
for agriculture have insisted that farmers would not 
work together on a program like this. So far, these 
enemies have been proved wrong, but they still insist 
the plan will break down because farmers will not 
make honest reports or cooperate in enforcing the 
contracts. This is the great test for corn belt farme 
If we make good, we can continue a planned agricul- 
ture that will yield security and 
comfort for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. If we fail, we go back to the 
social anarchy of 1932, with 10-cent 
corn and $2 hogs. Let’s cultivate the 





vest a bumper crop of cash benefits 
and higher prices in 1934. 


ASSOCIATION 


We have plowed the furrow and planted the good seed. . 





. If we would reap the full harvest, we must cultivate the 


soil where the good seed is sprouting and the plant is reaching up to mature growth—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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He pays his share of taxes—even 
though he lives on a side road. He 
uses the automobile more and more. 
Now Government soil scientists have 
discovered a method of truly low-cost 
road construction, and highway engi- 
neers have developed and thoroughly 
proved it. As a result, the construc- 
tion of secondary highways can now 
be undertaken extensively even with 
limited highway funds. . . . Because 
today most any well-traveled dirt or 
good hard-surtace all-weather roads 
can be built and kept up at less cost 
than is ordinarily expended for main- 
tenance alone of unbonded roads. 

This revolutionary type of roadway 
construction—referred to as “Soil Sta- 
bilization’”’—is simple and practical. 
No expensive machinery is required. 
Unskilled labor, mostly, can be em- 
ployed. Local materials—which usu- 
ally cost little or nothing—can be used 
... such as nearby gravel or slag; some 
clay soil as a binder; and some space- 
filling sand or loam. Properly propor- 
tioned, mixed and treated with Cal- 
cium Chloride, these cheap materials 
are compacted by traffic into a smooth, 
hard-surface mat of amazing wearing 
qualities. Furthermore, such roads re- 
quire blading only at rare intervals, 
and only an occasional subsequent sur- 
face treatment of Calcium Chloride, to 
maintain them efficiently year in and 
year out. 

Calcium Chloride supplies the 
“missing link’’ which makes this 
serviceable and economical 
type of road possible 
Calcium Chloride is a durable, white, 
flaky, harmless, non-tracking—and in- 
expensive—substance which absorbs 


moisture from the air. It does con- 
stantly what rains do occasionally— 


Every citizen is 


FOR STABILIZING ROAD SURFACES 
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entitled to 
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keeping the mixture of road materials 
moist and cohesive. No drying out or 
rapid crumbling! No heavy loss of ma- 
terials through being ground up and 
blown or washed away; no frequent 
hd or hauling of fresh materials! 

Yo discomfort or traffic hazard through 
dust!...A Calcium Chloride stabilized 
road is a good all-weather road. Yet its 
cost is far less than that of any other 
hard-surface type. 


You and your neighbors can do 
something about securing a 


good road past your doors 
Talk about the Calcium Chloride 


method. Get your community inter- 
ested. See or write to your county 
officials about it. Many miles of Cal- 
cium Chloride stabilized roads have 
already been laid, watched and proved 
for stand-up qualities. Two million 
more miles of intermediary highways 
similarly need immediate attention. 
Labor needs the employment their im- 
provement by this low-cost method 
offers. You, your fellow-taxpayers lo- 
cated off the main highways, and the 
welfare of the country as a whole, will 
be benefited by urging the inaugura- 
tion of this type of feeder-road im- 
pone in your locality. Write for 
ree descriptive literature. Ask your 
township or municipal officials to do 
likewise. Address any of these mem- 
bers of the Catctum CHLORIDE 
ASSOCIATION: 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 E. 40th Street, New York City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORP. 
Barberton, Ohio 


ALCIUM 
HLORIDE 


Better Prices 


NE thing on which all dairy in- 

terests have been able to agree 
in the several meetings of the dairy- 
men’s Committee of Twenty, the 
Committee of Five and the mass- 
meeting of dairymen held at Ames 
on February 26, is that the industry 
needs higher prices to do justice to 
the producer. How to bring this 
about thru the AAA is a matter upon 
which there is still much difference 
of opinion. It was quite evident from 
the discussions at Ames that the 
farmer-producers favored Secretary 
Wallace’s suggestion of a 15 per cent 
reduction in the amount of milk the 
producer may market, provided he 
secures a reasonable compensation 
for cooperating. The small creamery 
managers, however, objected to cut- 
ting down production, on the ground 
that they already have plant facili- 
ties for processing more milk than 
they now receive, and that any re- 
duction in their present supplies of 
milk or cream will necessarily in- 
crease the overhead cost of operat- 
ing their plants. 

To bolster up this objection, the 
creamery operators stated that after 
all the present dairy surplus is com- 
paratively small, and a 15 per cent 
reduction in production would be al- 
together too drastic and might cause 
prices of butter to advance to too 
high a level, and thereby increase 
the consumption of the cheaper but- 
ter substitutes. 

The creamery managers also ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to 
controlled production, regardless of 
whether that control be limited to 85 
per cent of the average production 
of the last three years, or to 100 per 
cent. “Controlled production,” said 
one creamery representative, ‘will 
freeze our plants. It will prevent us 
from expanding.” This is not neces- 
sarily true. For even if control is 
exercised over the individual pro- 
ducer so that he can not increase his 
output, the creamery would still be 
allowed to increase the number of 
its patrons and thereby increase its 
annual output. 


Better Market Conditions 


But why should cooperatives or 
privately owned creameries oppose 
control of production when such con- 
trol would lead to better market con- 
ditions for the producer? Are not 
creameries, especially cooperative 
creameries, run for the benefit of 
the farmer-producers of milk and 
cream? If they are, why do their 
managers oppose control’ of produc- 
tion, when they know full well that 
our cow population has for several 
years grown more rapidly than has 
the market for dairy products? 

So long as the processors of dairy 
products keep their own profits in 
mind and completely disregard the 
welfare of the producers of the raw 
product, nothing of direct benefit to 
the producers can be accomplished, 
It is not difficult to understand why 
the processors are opposed to reduc- 
tion in production, but how long are 
they going to be benefited by such a 
program? We have had it rather 
clearly demonstrated in the last sev- 
eral years that industry can not con- 
tinue to prosper when agriculture 
loses its buying power. How, then, 
can the small creameries hope to 
succeed so long as the producer can 
not secure a living price for his 
product? ‘ 

There is one group of men who in- 
sist that the way to adjust produc- 
tion of milk to consumption is thru 
eliminating a certain percentage of 
the lowest producing cows. The idea 
back of that is all right, but how are 
these cows to be segregated from the 
better producers? They say by put- 
ting on a national cow testing pro- 
gram. For Wisconsin, it is estimated 
that it would require the employment 

of 5,000 testers a-year to determine. 











for the farmers of the state which _ 


Producers Must Be Considered First 


. from Ames who said that I had 
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for Dairymen 


cows each should eliminate from hj. 
herd in order to intelligently join , 
dairy reduction program. It wong 
probably require the same number ot 
testers for Iowa. There is no dou 
but such a plan could be carried out, 
but the expense would be enormons, 
and we believe out of line with the 
benefit derived therefrom, 
Even after every farmer had g 
complete record of the production of 
his cows, it would be much more dif. 
ficult for him to reduce production 
by say 15 per cent, by killing a def. 
nite percentage of his cows, than by 
reducing his milk production on 4 
percentage basis. 
One can not reduce the number of 
cows in a herd of twelve by 10 pe 
cent. To obtain that reduction, one 
would have to kill two cows, ané 
that would be over 16 per cent of 
the herd. Thus a reduction in the 
number of cows would not fit the 
small dairymen nearly so well as the 
man who milks a herd of thirty o 
more cows. 
The dairy program, as outlined by 
the AAA, aims to reduce the number 
of pounds of milk a producer may 
sell by say 10 per cent. It will tha 
be left to the dairyman himself ty 
sell such cow or cows as he thinks 
best. If for any reason he does no 
‘want to dispose of any of his cows 
he can feed them more roughage ani 
less grain, and thus regulate the pr 
duction of his herd to his milk aile 
ment. 
To pay a man a bonus for weeding 
out his low producing cows, cow 
that he ought to be glad to get rido 
at ny price, for they are losing 
money for him as long as they ar 
maintained in the herd, would no 
be just to the man whose herd doe 
not contain a cow with an annul 
production of less than 400 poundi 
of butterfat. 
An arbitrary reduction in the nw 
ber of cows can not be carried otf 
as economically nor with equal ju 
tice to the efficient and the inefh 
cient producer as a percentage 
duction in the amount of milk am 
has produced over a base period 
two or three years. 
In discussing this dairy prog 
more attention should be paid to & 
needs of the producer of milk thi 
to those of the processor. It is 
producers who need better Dp 
and not the processors or dist 
utors. The latter have been m 
good profits while the producers’ 
comes have been meager. 











Erosion Control Work 


To the Editor: Not long ago, 
had an interesting article on gové 
ment erosion control work. 
think, is one of our most impo 
problems, since generations 
will need the soil we are now lett 
go down in our streams. The fil 
of gulleys and such work as our? 
foresting army is doing are very 
in their way, but.the real pro 
is to keep the soil where it cal 
used. After it has gone to fill 4 
ley, its usefulness is largely 
The only practical way is to keep 
in place by terracing. I have # 
about ten years of experience in™ 
racing my own farm.: 

I have fashioned my own te 
equipment..and have done all 
work without any outside help 
ever. Several experts have been ® 
to see my work, and have pronow™ 
it good in every way. A few 
ago, there was a young mat 


best terraced farm in the state. * 
your article, you say the macil® 
for terracing is quite expensivé § 
wish to assure you that the 
equipment, both for running § 
grade and doing the work, nee” 


cost over $10 to $15 per acre. 1? 
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Get Relief from these 
Dangerous Afflictions 


This NEW Book 


gives you all the facts 








What other Diseases are 
aused by these Conditions? 


®quently, people suffer for years from common ailments such as Head- 
res, Nervousness, Constipation, Faulty Nutrition, Stomach and Liver 
Toubles, or Rides Disorders, without suspicion that rectal afflictions 
the real cause of their ill health. These symptoms are anhy iaeaes 
faing that ing more serious is present, as these gerous 
ictions do strike at the very foundation of health. Correct information 
Ww May save you much pain and unhappiness later—send the coupon, 
* post card of letter, for this new book, which will give you more 
“mation, than any other one source, on Piles and other rectal ail- 
nts. It is based on the experience of 54 years in the world’s oldest 
tal clinic, Feel free to ask about your own case. There is 
Obligation for a personal reply and the literature will come in @ 


HORNTON & MINOR CLINIC 


SUITE 1565, 926 McGEE STREET, KANSAS CITY, 


Learn the truth about Hemorrhoids (Piles) and other 
rectal diseases which are responsible for more human 
suffering than any other one cause. Use the coupon 
below for a Free copy of this new illustrated book 
which clearly explains these dangerous afflictions, 
and which gives you all the facts for securing per- 
manent relief 


Read how 46,000 men and women 


were saved from long suffering 


Know how thousagds of former sufferers in all walks of life—from 
every state in the Union and even foreign countries—were freed 
from their rectal troubles by the mild, successful treatment de- 
scribed in this interesting book. You will receive a Reference List, 
with the book, listing names and addresses of former patients, with 
statements in their own words, gratefully telling how they were 
saved from long suffering, worry and heavy expense 
.-. without loss of time, hospitalization or use of 
ether, chloroform or other dangerous anaesthetics. 


Find Out NOW why 
3 out of 5 are afflicted 


Modern living has resulted in rectal disorders 
becoming so widespread that medical author- 
ities agree 3 out of every 5 men and women 
over forty years of age, and many younger, are 
afflicted,and that often incurable complications, 
even cancer, follow these conditions when 
neglected. But experience at the Thornton & 
Minor Clinic shows this suffering to be so un- 
necessary, when properly coated in time. Such 
valuable scientific knowledge is 
available to you, in this informa- 
tive book. 


Coupon Brings Book FREE! 


THORNTON & MINOR CLINIC, 
W suice 1565, 926 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


3 Please send me, without obligation or charge, your 
i new Descriptive Book and Reference Literature. 


§ 1 am troubled with 


0) Piles C) Fistula (J Other Rectal Disorders 
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Please mark X indicating your trouble. 
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Evesy farmer knows the damaging effect of heat. The inside 




































| peste rt Bele * “tas | of every tire built, is made of cotton fibers woven into cords which are Hy 
| 500-19 7.40 built layer upon layer into the body of the tire. f hi 
— TYPE As the tire flexes, these cotton fibers rub and chafe against each fy 
| 4.40-2 _ $5.13 other, creating friction and heat. This heat destroys the vitality and Hit : 
| 4.75- “A ——_, “Life’’ of the tire and is the greatest enemy of tire safety. ng 
a ich = Only Firestone counteracts this damaging heat by the Firestone 
COURIER TYPE patented process of gum-dipping the high stretch cords in pure liquid 
4.40-21........ GBI rubber, insulating and coating every fiber and cord against friction, 
a90at 4.38 and safety-locking the cord body into one unit of greater ‘strength. 
4.15-19 4-79 This extra process prolongs the life of the tire and gives greaterprotection 











against blowouts. 


Firestone tires are safety protected on the outside by deep cut 
scientifically designed tread of tough live rubber that grips and 
holds the road. 


These Firestone safety 
features cost more to build, ie | 
but cost you NO MORE to Be 
buy than tires made without 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 




































































Firestone Spark Plugs precision 
built in Firestone Spark Plug 


Factory. Usethese long-life plugs pent 


and save gasoline. these outstanding advantages. fat 
FREE SPARK PLUG TEST Call on the Firestone Service HRRA‘ jx: 

e Dealer or Service Store in you: Hy’ dor 

atte, 


community TODAY. Have 
him equip your car, 
tractor with Firestone Tires 


Each 
in 
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Batteries, Spark Plugs, and Bihas } 

Brake Lining for greater safety Hig)! 

and economy. _ 

It v 

Firestone Batteries give dependable long-life , kisenee - many 
service. Quality materials. Manufactured in or puces 
Fizestone’s own OLDFIELD TYPE | mee ke hes 

factories. TRUCK and BUS TIRES | She ti ag Jr. beef e: 
YOUR BATTERY N. B.C. Network #445 

TESTED FREE umbe 

Tease, 

As Low As BY 0K 

x For 

$ #275 — ©.” 
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Lining does not absorb 
water or moisture. Safe, 


Firestone 














quick stops without chatter orresy 
= TRACTOR TIRES oe 
| BRAKES TESTED og 

| | Makes your tractor an all-purpose machine Whil 
e Firestone Brake Lining instantly available for field and road work. Tests eet he 

4 $s 00 at leading universities show Firestone Low-Pressure hog 

| “ast ene Tractor Tires SAVE GAS—TIME—MONEY— hg. 

As Per Set and do more work. Less vibration. Easier riding. duce 





Relining Charges Extra 


Copyright, 1934, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 








Your present tractor can be changed over. See 
your Firestone dealer. 
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| feeders of beef cattle held one of 

the most enthusiastic meetings in Des 
Moines that has been held in a good many 
ears. Approximately seven hundred cattle- 
men were in attendance, and they came from 


ie ! week, on March 7, the Iowa breeders 








ide ver) rt of the state. At any rate, there 

ere ninety-five delegates, from that many 

are unt es, and each was accompanied by some 
his neighbors. 

The purpose of the meeting was to secure 
ach an expression from the beef producers as 
ind o their attitude on the Jones bill, now before 

ongress, the purpose of which is to appro- 
priate $200,000,000 for the cattle industry 
and the declaring of cattle as a ‘‘basie com- 


modity,’’ thus making it possible for the Ag- 
icultural Adjustment Administration to do 
for the beef producers what it has done for 
he corn-hog, wheat, eotton and other pro- 
ducers. The delegates in attendance had been 
selected from their respective counties at local 
meetings held during the preceding week or 
wo. Thus, the meeting was representative of 


cut 
and he entire state. 


s>3 53 


Marked Increase in Cattle 


man of the meeting, and Roy Murphy, West 
Burlington, as seeretary. The forenoon was 
Out Mspent in listening to speakers who presented 
jes, Miestatistics on the cattle industry and informa- 

ion concerning the ideas of the Agricultural 
ice Adjustment Administration as to what might 
out Meee’ done to inerease the market price of beef 
ave attle. It was shown that while the number 
nal bf beef cattle produeed in Iowa for the last 
res 


ild Lieut.-Gov. N. G@. Kraschel acted as chair- 
‘ 
to 


en or fifteen years has not fluctuated greatly 
nd or increased to any large extent, yet there 

has been a marked inerease in the total cattle 
ety MeePopulation in the eountry as a whole, and a 
onsiderable inerease in cows and heifers in 
he range states has oceurred. 

It was somewhat of a surprise to a great 
many farmers present to learn that lowa pro- 
luces about 70 per cent of the fat cattle she 
harkets annually, and buys only 30 per cent 
bf her feeder eattle. In 1910, we had 4,448,000 
beef cattle on Iowa farms, as compared with 
#445,000 head on January 1, 1934, but the 
humber of all vattle in the United States in- 
reased from 57,878,000 head in 1928 to 67,- 
2,000 in 1934, 

For the last several years, the number of 
bows and heifers has been increasing rather 
apidly, until we had the largest number on 
tcord at the opening of the present year, 
ndieating an inereasing surplus 
bf beef in the future unless some- 
hing is done about controlling 
Production. In 1933, we slaugh- 
fred, under inspection, 13,562,- 





















HEAD 
MILLIONS 








WW) head of cattle, or 11 per cent ” 
more than in 1982, and during 
le first nine months of 1933 we 60 
tughtered 17 per eent more 
MWS and heifers than during the “ 
rresponding period in 1932. 40 


- ng the same period, Yee 
ughter was 3 cent larger 

han in 1932. “ 30 
ile our eapaeity to produce 

ef has been inereasing for the 

ast three or four years, consumer 10 
“mand for meat has been declin- 

ng. These two faetors, plus the 

‘uced buying power of the pub- 









Beef Cattlemen for Control Plan 


Breeders from All Over Iowa Gather in Enthusiastic Meeting 











Why Prices Are Low 


While numbers of both beef and dairy 
cattle have been increasing, the incomes 
of the purchasers of these products have 
been going down. The chart shows the 
number of cattle on farms from 1920 thru 
1933. Industrial payrolls in 1928 were 
$18,249,000,000, but dropped to $8,177,000,- 
000 in 1932. While payrolls are larger 
now, they are still far short of the 1928 
mark, while cattle numbers have increased 
from 57,878,000 head in 1928 to 67,352,000 
head in 1934. The 1934 figure or number 
of cattle is only 3,000,000 head short of the 
high point in 1920, when industrial pay- 
rolls totaled $18,540,000,000, or more than 
twice the 1932 payroll figure. 





lie, due to unemployment, are the reasons why 
the beef producers generally favor some sort 
of controlled production. 

Immediately after the meeting convened 
in the afternoon, the question of whether 
cattle should be declared a basic commodity 
was discussed. At first, many delegates spoke 
against the idea, principally, it seemed, be- 
cause of opposition to a processing tax on 
beef. Others who favored reduced or con- 
trolled production, made it clear that this 
ean be secured only by money raised thru a 
processing tax. While some of the delegates 
admitted that there was no hope of securing 
better prices until production of beef is more 
nearly in line with consumption, they feared 
that the levying of a processing tax might 
affect the market adversely. 

When it was explained to the delegates how 
the money collected thru a processing tax 
could be distributed in bonuses to contract 
signers—to the breeders as well as to the 
feeders of cattle—and that this could be done 
in an equitable manner, the opposition to the 
tax, which at first was apparent among many 
of the delegates, began to disappear. The ex- 
planation of the bonus payments to breeders 
and feeders of cattle who sign a contract to 
reduce was explained briefly as follows: 

Suppose a range breeder with a thousand 
breeding cows agrees to reduce his herd by 10 
per cent, and sells 100 head for slaughter. 
If he secures an 80 per cent calf crop from 
the remaining 900 cows, he will raise 720 


Cattle by Classes on Farms and Ranges 
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calves. In due time, these calves will be 
shipped to the corn belt to be finished for 
the market. Assuming that they are finished 
at an average weight of 850 pounds, they 
will produce a total of 612,000 pounds of 
beef on the hoof. 

Suppose a processing tax of 75 cents per 
hundredweight were placed on beef cattle 
sold for slaughter; then these 720 calves 
would raise a total of $4,590. Of this sum, 
the producer of the calves, if he were paid a 
bonus of $15. per head for taking 100 cows 
out of production, would receive $1,500. There 
would still remain the sum of $3,090 undis- 
tributed. This could be paid to the finisher 
of the calves; or he could be paid a bonus of 
50 cents per hundredweight on all finished 
cattle sold. Thus, it will be seen that one- 
third of the money raised by a processing tax 
of 75 cents per hundredweight would go to 
the producer of the calves and two-thirds to 
the man who finished them for the market 


Only Small Tax Needed 


This method of distribution would appear 
to be equitable to both parties concerned. In 
case a man raises his own calves and later 
finishes them for the market, he would get 
one bonus for reducing his herd and another 
when the calves were sold on the fat cattle 
market, but no bonus would be paid on the 
calves sold on the feeder market. After it 
was made clear that it is a relatively simple 
matter to levy a processing tax on fat cattle, 
and to distribute the bonus money equitably, 
and that only a small tax of 75 cents per hun- 
dredweight is needed to make liberal allow- 
anees for both the breeder and the feeder of 
cattle, the opposition to the tax was greatly 
reduced. 

At any rate, when, later in the day, the 
question came before the delegates as to 
whether they were in favor of having cattle 
declared a basic commodity, they voted in 
the affirmative. After that, provision was 
made for the organization of a state beef cat- 
tle committee of nine, to be selected if and 
when the Jones bill becomes a law. This com- 
mittee will be made up of one delegate from 
each congressional district in the state, elee- 
tion to take place in the several districts as 
soon as cattle have been declared a basic com- 
modity. 

All the resolutions passed were, of course, 

predicted on the passage of the Jones bill 
In regard to the beef reduction program, the 
convention members went on record as fa 
voring the elimination of a suffi- 
cient number of beef breeding 
cows from production and a cor- 
responding reduction in the ton- 
nage of beef marketed by the fin- 
isher, details to be arranged by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The convention also asked that 
‘*inereased taxes be levied on im- 
ported hides, canned meats, com- 
peting oils and butter substitutes 
until such time as parity prices 

‘are reached on beef cattle and 
their products.”’ 

The administration’s program 
of investigating the packing in- 
dustry was endorsed. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that bonus payments for eliminat- 
ing cows (Continued on page 29) 
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A Great HE decision of the 
‘ United States su 
Supreme Court ees endet wk tay Slew 
Decision York milk case 1s) an 
vent of the first import 
hatt to secure social justice and 
ove property rights 
I two quotations from the 
t n, given by Justice Roberts 
i constitution does not secure to any 
to conduct his business in such 
to inflict injury upon the pub 
ve, or upon any substantial group 
people... 
('nder our form of government, the use 


property and the making of contracts | 
ire normally matters of private and not 
of public concern. The general rule is 
that both shall be free of governmental 
interference, But neither property rights 
nor contract rights are absolute; for gov- 
ernment can not exist if the citizen may 
at will use his property to the deteriment 
of his fellows, or exercise his freedom of 
contract to work them harm. 

In the past, we have too frequently seen 
private greed, in the name of liberty, destroy- 
ing the welfare of communities and _ states. 
We have also seen courts upholding, in the 
name of the constitution, the right of an indi- 
vidual to grab profits at whatever cost to the 
community. 

The new supreme court decision puts the 
tighest court in the land behind the principle 
that state or nation may properly enact laws 
to provide that no man or group may use 
their constitutional rights to inflict harm 
upon their fellows. 


We Will | Byoas week, President 
Not Turn ri +aenapen told the 

merican people again 
Back that the various experi- 


ments of the New Deal 
were designed for one purpose, to secure a 
better deal for the average American. He said: 


One year ago, we were suffering and 
shrinking under economic pressure so 
intolerable that collapse was at hand. We 
had arrived at the day to make our 
choice. We made that choice. The Ameri- 
can people responded to the call for ae- 
tion with eager enlistment—enlistment 
in the struggle against ruthless self-seek- 
ing, reckless greed and economie anarehy. 

We undertook, by lawful, constitution- 
al processes, to reorganize a disintegrat- 
ing system of production and exchange. 
The methods and details of that reorgan- 
ization may and will change from year 
to year, but it is very certain that the 
American people understand that the 
purpose of the reorganization was not 
only to bring back prosperity. It was far 
deeper than that. 

The reorganization must be permanent 
for all the rest of our lives in that never 
again will we permit the social conditions 
which allowed the vast sections of our 
population to exist in an un-American 
way, and which allowed maldistribution 
of wealth and of power. 

In a statement made some days earlier, 
Secretary Wallace spoke of the need for a 
planned and national program which would 
distribute the nation’s wealth among those 
that produced it, let science and skill create 
a balanced and used abundance and end the 
fear of hunger, cold and the poorhouse that 
dogs most men and their families. He said: 


If we could rid the general mass of our 
people of that paralyzing fear which 
breeds and grows at a bare sustenance 
level of wages and prices, and which 
spreads in time to infect the whole of 
business and society, it is conceivable that 
we could proceed in time from an econ- 
omy of denied plenty. with heaping sur- 
pluses next door to bitter hunger, to an 


economy of potential abundance devel- 

oped to the uttermost and ungrudgingly 

shared. 

lt is mean and niggardly in a land so 
wide and rich as this one, and many oth- 
ers, to stem the eurrents of production 
and to deflect the things all men desire 
into channels so limited, for a privileged 
few. It is bad management. ... 

Unless, not with words, but in better 
wages and prices, we can remove that 
fear from the minds and hearts of those 
great masses of people who farm or who 
work for wages, our New Deal will be a 
thing of words alone. We must implant 
security and a full confidence in eontin- 
ued security, thruout the base of our new 
structure, if we want it to stand up better 
than the one that fell down on us after 
1929. 

These are the ultimate objectives of the new 
program. The machinery used may change 
from time to time, as farmers and other pro- 
ducers and consumers devise new and better 
methods. But the end is to obtain secure and 
more happy lives for the great bulk of the 
people who have always been forced to live 
in the shadow of the fear of foreclosure or the 
breadline. Nearly all come in that class. The 
last twelve years have shown us that economic 
anarchy can destroy wealthy farmers and 
strong business men along with share croppers 
and day laborers. Every American has a 
stake in the battle for security and balanced 
abundance. 


The Wheat ARMERS who are 

= : growing wheat but 
Grower's New who did not sign up for 
Chance reduction are being given 


another chance to get un- 
der the federal umbrella. At,;the request of 
large numbers of wheat growers thruout the 
corn belt, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is reopening the wheat program 
to give non-signers a second chance. 

It should be clear that the program is not 
being reopened merely in order to secure 
additional reductions so that the United 
States may make the 15 per cent cut to which 
it pledged itself at the international confer- 
ence at London. If that were the only motive, 
the administration could more cheaply and 
easily get the same results by reating suffi; 
cient winter wheat land on which unfavorable 
weather has reduced probable yields. Instead 
of this, the aim is to give more wheat farmers 
a chance to make money by signing up. 

There are at least five reasons why wheat 
growers should take this last opportunity to 
get under shelter. They are: 

1. The open market price of wheat in 1934 
and 1935 may be no higher than now, and may 
possibly be lower. On January 1, 1934, the 
United States had a carry-over of 309,000,000 
bushels. Even if our wheat crop this year is 
cut to 600,000,000 bushels, that amount will 
take care of domestic consumption: and we 
will still have a big surplus on hand. As a 
result of the administration’s price raising 
activities in the United States, the domestic 
price of wheat is now 15 to 20 cents above 
the Liverpool price. That means that we can 
not export much wheat. The farmer who does 
not sign up, therefore, runs the risk of get- 
ting a price for his crop that will be consider- 
ably under parity. 

On the other hand, the contract signer is 
assured parity for 54 per cent of his base pe- 
riod production, which means for 60 per cent 
or better of his 1934 erop. And the parity 
price for wheat is now $1.04 a bushel and may 
be up to $1.25 by harvest. 

2. The wheat farmer who signs up now will 
get the second payment on the 1933 crop of 
approximately 8 cents a bushel on 54 per cent 
of his base period production. Of eourse, the 
farmer who signed up in the first campaign 


has already been paid 20 cents a bushel gp | 


the 1933 crop, and the late comer will not 
get this. 

3. The contract signer is not only protected 
against low market prices; he is also givey 
insurance against crop failures. He gets his 
benefit payment on 54 per cent of his base 
period production, whether he secures a crop 
or not. Suppose his allotment is 1,000 bushels 
and weather reduces the actual yield to 50 
bushels. He would still get the bonus benefit 
on 1,000 bushels, even tho he didn’t succeed iy 
raising that much. This is an insurance fe. 
ture worth remembering. 

4. The contract signer is permitted to use 
the federal credit system for shért-time and 
intermediate loans. No farmer who fails to 
cooperate with the federal government in the 
crop adjustment program can borrow a cent 
from the seed loan division, the production 
credit division, the intermediate credit bank; 
or from any commercial bank that rediscounts 
with the intermediate credit banks. A non- 
signer is left out in the cold unless he cay 
prove to the county wheat committee that his 
action is not injurious to the general program, 

5. Increasing farm pressure for compulsory 
control makes it possible that non-signers will 
be licensed and forbidden to increase produe. 
tion, tho they will not be given the benefits 
paid to signers. As we have repeatedly stated, 
it is the view of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead that compulsory methods are not 
necessary at this time, but there are many 
farmers who hold the contrary view, and 
their demands may be obeyed. 

Our advice to wheat growers who have not 
signed up is to gd at once to their county 
wheat allotment committee, present their case 
and see how they can secure the protection 
of the wheat adjustment program. If, for 
any reason, these wheat growers think they 
can not comply, it will be wise for them to 
state their case to the wheat allotment con- 
mittee anyway. They will need a ‘‘bill of 
health’’ from the county committee if they 
want any short-time or intermediate federal 
loans, and they had better get in the clear 
now while there is still a chance to sign up if 
the committee refuses to approve of their 
staying out. 


HE purchase of sur 

plus farm products 
for the benefit of the ut 
employed has been of 
help to everybody. The 
unemployed have had more to eat; the farm 
ers have had higher priees for their products, 
and the general public has benefited by the 
increased buying power of the farmer. 

The bitter contrast of piles of surplus food 
products begging for a market and of unde 
nourished millions in breadlines was probably 
the biggest argument in convincing the col 
mon people of the United States that the old 
social system had failed. It is one of the 
hopeful features of the new era that the fed- 


Helps Both 
Farmers and 
Unemployed 


eral government set to work to transfer som) 


of this. food surplus from the farm market, 


where it was depressing prices, to the hungty_ 


millions that needed it. 


In the box on page five we list the fool 


bought for distribution among the unel 
ployed by the Federal Surplus Relief Corp” 
ration up to February 1. The total sul 
expended by the corporation was aro 
$23,000,000. The Agricultural Adjustmett 
Administration, which bought hogs, butte! 
and cheese to turn over to the relief corpor 
tion, probably spent an equal amount, a 
we do not have the exact figures at 

The butter and cheese purchases were 

as our readers will recall, at the earnest &” 
treaty of dairy producers, in the hope ™ 
these purchases would help the market ™ 
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dairy products. Their agreement was that 
the funds so used were to be repaid from a 
processing tax on dairy products to be col- 
lected later. 

To a few farmers, the $11,000,000 expended 
for gilts of dairy produce to the unemployed 
< like an extravagant donation from 







. nav 
: ie rymen. As it turned out, the expendi- 
sis ture was a good investment, which brought 
ot returns of from 200 to 400 per cent. 
f By helping butterfat prices, the $11,000,000 
. spent in this way probably increased the to- 
00 tal returns of dairymen by from $30,000,000 
fit to $50,000,000, These purchases held up prices 
.. from lute August until December of last year, 
a: and the effeet of the removal of this much 
butter from the market is still helping prices. 
RA In the same way, the purchases of hogs 
nd probably helped the hog market enough so 
R that the returns to farmers were increased 
the several times the amount expended for relief 
ant purchases. When it is considered that in both 
ion dairy produets and hogs the major part of the 
fe processing tax has been or will be collected 
a largely from the consumer anyway, it is evi- 
is dent what good business for the producer 
om these purchases and gifts have been. 
his Giving away food was wasteful and harm- 
a ful, not under the plan followed this last year, 
ee but under the plan followed in the years be- 
vill fore 1933. Then overproduction forced the 
aa distribution of food at disgracefully low 
fits MEE prices; farmers lost money ; as farm purchas- 
ed, ing power declined, factories closed and work- 
al ers joined the breadlines. . 
not The old method of throwing food prod- 
al ucts on the market in excess of demand ruined 
wi the farmer, and eventually ruined the work- 
ingman and the rest of the general publie. 
on The present program is both good morals 
nty MAE md good business for everybody concerned. 
add We hope that there will be jobs available for 
ial everybody at an early date, but until then we 
for trust that the farmers and the government 
Mee will continue to cooperate in seeing that part 
iy of the surplus which is a curse to the farmer 
om- Man ® Changed into food that is a blessing to the 
of needy. 
hey 
eral 


HETHER produc- 

ers of corn, hogs, 
wheat and other prod- 
ucts of which we raise 
an exportable surplus 
are to be foreed to reduce crop acreage per- 
manently by from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 

sul He acres is being deeided by congress right now. 
President Roosevelt has asked for power 
ut Mm to expand foreign trade in the only way pos- 
of sible, namely, by entering into reciprocal tar- 
iff agreements with other nations. A bill has 
arm: HM been introdueed which would give the presi- 
dent power for three years to vary existing 
the HMM tariffs 50 per eent up or down, in order to se- 
cure new and advantageous trade agreements. 


car Ma Acid Test 
pif i For Corn Belt 
Congressmen 


food As every farmer knows, our exports of farm 
det GM products have shrunk disastrously in recent 
ably (MB years. And as every farmer also knows, it is 
-0l Be Possible to sell farm products abroad on 
ne an increasing seale unless we modify our tar- 


4 iffs so that the purehasing nations can buy 
fed: HM our farm products with goods that they ship 
some BE to this country. 


rket, The other leading nations of the world have 
ngtY MMB elready begun this kind of swapping. The 
fact that hogs sell for more in Canada than 
food HMM in the United States is the result of a trade 
net between Canada and Great Britain, whereby 
rp ME Britain takes more hogs from Canada and 
7 fewer from us, and Canada permits importa- 
at tons of British goods on favorable terms. 


Under any circumstances, we shall have to 







utter BAB control production of farm products for a few 
aa years. But that control must be more drastic 





tnd must be made permanent if we refuse to 
what we ean to build up exports again. 
As the president said in his message to con- 





nade, 





Important branches of our agriculture, 
Such as eotton, tobacco, hog products, 






Pease 


rice, cereal and fruit raising and those 
branches of American industry whose 
mass production methods have led the 
world, will find expanded opportunities 
and productive capacity in foreign mar- 
kets and will thereby be spared, in part 
at least, the heart-breaking readjustments 
that must be necessary if the shrinkage 
of American foreign commerce remains 
permanent. 
Corn belt farmers should note just how 
their congressmen vote on this issue. A vote 
against the tariff bill is a vote to condemn 





To Feed the Hungry 


Up until February 1, 1934, the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation had bought 
the following farm products for distribu- 
tion to the unemployed. This food has 
been an addition to and not a replacement 
of other food allowances: 


Smoked pork. ........ 127,854,000 pounds 
Salt pork. ................ 100,000,000 pounds 
NE Gicttlitnasechine 44,000,000 pounds 
BI ccetusinednciitiidinn 89,941,396 pounds 
| EE a I 19,257,000 pounds 
RRS Ee Mee 10,000,000 pounds 
Dried beans ............ 5,000,000 pounds 
Cereal (wheat) ...... 2,665,872 pounds 
| | RET 1,066,000 pounds 
SI ieicanseernmingiinnes 1,190,000 pounds 
Sorghum .................. 108,000 gallons 
Cane syrup .............. 121,000 gallons 


In addition, the following quantities of 
feed were bought for distribution in the 
drouth areas: 


ID etincivcticiencebnss 6,847,000 bushels 
GI iiia ted itinbertniers 480,700 bushels 
_ RAG ars BS 481,600 bushels 


By distributing surplus farm products 
to the unemployed, additional food has 
been given to those that need it and at 
the same time the market for farm prod- 
ucts has been strengthened. 





American agriculture to more drastic reduc- 
tions in acreage than those now being attempt- 
ed, and to a permanent acceptance of that 
kind of strait-jacket. A congressman who 


. votes against the tariff reform measure is 


sacrificing the corn and hog producers and 
the wheat growers to the interests of a few 
over-protected industries. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead will 
publish the roll call on the bill in both houses 
of congress. Farmers will do well to clip out 
this record and use it for a guide in the pri- 
maries and elections of this year. 


As Farm THE last issue, we 

: . noted the increase in 
Prices Climb the general price level 
Uphill from February of 1933 


to February of 1934, and 
noted also the changes over the same period 
in farm product prices and prices of goods 
the farmers buy. A similar computation, but 
dealing with farm product prices at the mar- 
ket instead of at the farm, and dating from 
March 4, 1933, is put out regularly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The latest figures that come to hand show 
that the increase in prices of all commodities 
from March 4, 1933, to the last of February, 
1934, was 23 per cent. In the same period, 
farm products went up 51 per cent and all 
commodities except farm products and food 
went up 19 per cent. : 

This is only part of the story, of course. 
As we have pointed out repeatedly, the farm 
products where production has been con- 
trolled have gone up much more rapidly than 
the commodities where production still runs 
wild. Yet it is a tribute to farmers to note 
that they have taken hold of control plans 
quickly enough to force farm product prices 
up twice as fast as the average of all com. 
modities. 


* 1687 
The Farm VERY farmer knows 
the feeling that 
Paper Plays comes after a long strug- 
Its Part gle with a heavy wagon 


in a mudhole, when the 
team leans into the collar at the same instant, 
the wheels begin to turn and the wagon starts. 

All of us have that feeling of relief as we 
see farm prices starting up and—what is more 
important —an attack being made on the 
things that have kept farm prices low. 

The editor of a farm paper shares that feel- 
ing fully with his readers. Farm paper income 
goes up or down as farm income goes up or 
down. As a matter of business, an editor must 
be willing to pull his heart out to help get 
agriculture out of the mudhole. 

It is more than a matter of business, how- 
ever. A farm paper editor receives thousands 
ef reports of the farm tragedies that have 
resulted from the long depression. The indi- 
vidual farmer knows of the tragedies in his 
neighborhood, and he knows what a burden 
on his own spirit this knowledge has been. 
Even those farmers who have escaped disaster 
themselves have lived in a nightmare because 
they could not and would not isolate them- 
selves from the suffering of their neighbors. 

A farm paper editor has this same drain on 
his sympathies and his courage, but it is mul- 
tiplied by the thousands of communities in 
which his paper circulates. His task is to 
refuse to give way to despair, and to work to 
the last drop of energy to help farmers to 
unite in a program that will make life on the 
farm as secure and as happy as it should be. 

As we look back over the past year, while 
the outstanding facts in the beginning of farm 
recovery are the leadership offered by the 
administration and the understanding and 
support of these aims supplied by farmers 
themselves, we find some gratification in the 
thought that Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead has been able to be useful also. 

What we have done in the past year has 
been to provide, in as simple and as complete 
a form as possible, the information that farm- 
ers need in order to make a decision on agri- 
eultural programs. When farm groups and 
the administration have discussed plans for 
aiding corn and hogs, dairying, wheat and 
other products, we have presented these plans 
to our readers at each stage of the discussion. 
When plans were finally adopted, we have 
told how farmers could cooperate to get best 
results for themselves and their neighbors. 

There has been so much happening the last 
year, so many eross-currents, so much selfish 
propaganda, that it has been difficult for any 
farmer unaided to sort out from the multitude 
of events and reports the facts that really 
mean something and the plans that effectively 
take these facts into consideration. 

This has been one of the major tasks of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. It 
will continue to be our work to report to our 
readefs the changes in the economic situation 
from week to week, and to provide for them 
the kind of information that will help them 
to plan more intelligently for the future. 

The wagon isn’t out of the mud yet. We’ve 
still a long pull before we’re out on gravel. 
But the load is started. The editors of this 
paper are proud to have been able to help. 

Back in the army days, the boys on this 
side of the Atlantic, a little chagrined because 
they had been kept out of the A. E. F., used 
to ask each other: ‘‘ What will you say when 
your grandchildren come around and ask: 
‘Grandpa, what did you do in the war?’ Will 
you tell them you got your Victory Medal 
doing K. P. work at Camp Dodge?”’ 

When anybody asks in the future: ‘‘ What 
did you do to help get agricultural recovery 
under way in 1933 and 1934?”’ the editors of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead are 
glad they will be able to join with the farmers 
of the corn belt in saying: 

‘©We sprained a shoulder and jarred a cou- 
ple of ribs loose, but, by thunder, we helped 
to get her started!’’ 
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More Soybeans This Year 
One of the outstanding reasons 1n 
this 

ir, either for hay or graln, In areas 
infested by chinch bug is the well 

immune 
No matte! 


favor of growing mor oybear 


crop i 
to injury from tl insect 
may become 
i yuthern lowa this year, they will 
in the least. 
many other 


how numerous the bug 


ywother sovbear 
There are, ol 


growing soybeans, espe- 


course, 
reason for 


much soil acid- 


cially where there is 

ity. As a hay crop, soybeans are rich 
in protein and practically the equal 
of alfalfa in feeding value. As grain, 
they should be grown much more ex- 
tensively than they have ever been 
before. Every dairyman in this state 


can just as well as not grow his own 
protein in the form of soybeans, and 
thus make it unnecessary to buy pro- 
tein feeds for his cows. 

The average dairy cow ration ig 
short in protein and therefore not 
as efficient as it should be. Where 
possible, soybeans as a grain crop 
might profitably be substituted for 
oats, at least where the latter is 
not seeded as a nurse crop for leg- 
umes or grass. Twenty bushels of 
soybeans can be as easily grown 
on good land as 50 bushels of 
oats, and 1,200 pounds of the for- 
mer have a very much higher feed- 
ing value than 1,000 pounds of the 
latter. 

When a ton of linseed meal costs 
$35, 1,200 pounds of soybeans have a 
feeding value of $21, and that is con- 
siderably above the feeding value of 
an acre of oats. If, then, we consider 
that when a certain amount of corn 
and oats fed to a dairy cow is supple- 
mented with soybeans, thereby get- 
ting greater feeding efficiency out of 
the corn and oats, this is another fac- 
tor favoring the growing of soybeans. 

Of course, some one may say he 
would rather buy a protein concen- 
trate for his dairy ration than try to 
raise it himself—but so many never 
do it. When a protein supplement 
has to be bought for cash, the temp- 
tation not to feed it liberally enough 
is always present. When one has all 
the beans needed, he is much more 
likely to supply the milk producers 
with what they need in order to pro- 
duce economically. 

Remember that soybeans are not 
troubled by chinch bugs, and that 
they are one of our most valuable 
crops on sour soils. 

Developing the Pig Crop 

Every farmer should put forth his 
best effort this year in developing 
the pigs he is permitted to raise un- 
der the corn-hog contract. If spring 
litters do not grow out well, it is up 
to him to find out why. Sanitation 
is a big problem and should be given 
much more attention than it has had 
in the past on many farms. 

Good feeding is equally important, 
and we wish to call your attention to 
the swine feeding demonstrations 
conducted under the supervision of 
the Iowa extension service on a large 
number of farms in 1933. The pigs on 
these farms weighed from 54 to 72 
pounds each at the opening of the 
test, with most of them weighing 
around 56 pounds. 

Over eight lots were fed on that 
many farms by the farmers them- 
selves. All pigs had the run of a pas- 
ture, some of which were better than 
others. Five lots were fed only corn 
and minerals. On this feed they aver- 
aged a gain of 1.02 pounds per head 
daily. They ate 362 pounds of corn 
and four pounds of minerals per cwt. 
of gain. The feed cost per cwt. of 
gain was $2.76. 

In all tests, corn was figured at 35 
cents a bushel; whole oats, 28 cents; 
ground oats, 31 cents; 60 per cent 
tankage, $40 per ton; skim-milk or 
buttermilk, 1.5 cents a gallon; com- 
mercial feed, $45 a ton; mineral mix- 
ture, $40 a ton; good pasture was 
charged at 15 cents a month; fair 
pasture; 10 cents a month. 

Nineteen lots were fed corn and 


‘ mesic | 





When pigs have access to a self-feeder in a good, clean pasture, they soon 
make hogs of themselves. 


oats plus minerals, but 
no extra protein. These 
pigs made daily gains of 1.06 pounds 
per head—a trifle more than those 
fed corn alone. Per cwt. of gain, they 
ate 346 pounds of corn, 31 pounds of 
oats and four pounds of minerals. 
Feed cost per cwt. of gain was $2.92. 

Four lots received corn and tank- 
age. Their average daily gain was 
1.32 pounds per head. They ate 329 
pounds of corn and 33 pounds of tank- 
age per cwt. of gain and the feed cost 
was $3.09 per cwt. The addition of 
tankage added slightly to 
the cost of gain, but the 
pigs also made a 25 per cent 
more rapid gain than those 
that did not receive a pro- 
tein concentrate. 

Twenty lots were fed 
corn, whole oats, tankage 
and, minerals in comparison 
with 22 lots that were fed 
the same ration except that 
the oats fed were ground instead of 
whole. The whole oats lots gained 
1.33 pounds per head per day, while 
those fed ground oats gained 1.22 
pounds. The feed cost of the former 
was $3.03 per cwt. and of the latter 
$3.26. Grinding the oats evidently did 
not prove advantageous. 


Eight lots were fed buttermilk and . 


skim-milk plus corn, whole oats and 
minerals. They ate 252 pounds of 
corn, 26 pounds of oats, 2 pounds of 
minerals and 686 pounds of milk and 
made 100 pounds of gain at a feed 
cost of $3.40. These pigs gained 1.49 
pounds per head daily, the most rap- 
id of any of the lots. It is interesting 
to note that these pigs were fed 2.5 
pounds of milk for every pound of 
grain consumed. They made practi- 
cally 50 per cent greater gains than 
the pigs that were fed no protein 
concentrate. In both cases, of course, 
the pigs were supplied with pasture. 


Flax and Chinch Bugs 

In the southern part of Iowa, where 
chinch bugs are likely to do great 
harm to oats and other small grains, 
some farmers might better try some 
flax this year. While more flax has 
been grown in northern Iowa, some 
has been raised in the southern part 
of the state, and, in fact, is also be- 
ing grown in Missouri and Kansas. 

Hot weather is not conducive to 
good flax crops, yet if seeded early, 
immediately after oats, flax should 
do well in southern Iowa. Bear in 
mind that wilt resistant varieties 
should be used, and pay no attention 
to the old theory that flax must be 
seeded on sod ground. Any good, well 
compacted seed-bed is all right. 

The best varieties for fowa, in the 
order recorded, as mentioned before 
in this paper, are: Bison, Redwing, 
Buda, Linota, N. D. R. 114 and Wi- 





Farm and Keed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


nona. Sow at the rate 
of from three to four 
pecks per acre. Treat the seed with 
one of the mercury dusts. This will 
increase the yield far beyond the cost 
of treatment. Tests have shown in- 
creases in yield from such treatment 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Do not forget that flax is an excel- 
lent nurse crop for clover, better 
even for that purpose than oats, bar- 
ley or wheat. And since the crop will 
not be troubled by chinch bugs, it 
should be given a lot of considera- 
tion where these insects are 
scheduled, unless the weath- 
er should prove unfavorable 
for them this spring to do 
a large amount of damage. 
While the true chinch bug 
did not harm flax in south- 
ern Iowa last year, it is 
true that the so-called false 
chinch bug did do some 
damage. However, the false 
chinch bug is not nearly so preva- 
lent as the true chinch bug at the 
present time. 


Feeding Value of Wheat 


Don’t imagine, because wheat usu- 
ally sells for a higher price per 
pound than corn, oats or barley, that 
it necessarily has a higher feeding 
value. As a matter of fact, it has 
about the same feeding value, when 
properly balanced with protein, as 
corn. Pound for pound, barley nor- 
mally has 90 per cent of the feeding 
value of corn, and oats from 85 to 90 
per cent that of corn. Wheat, how- 
ever, should not be fed in such large 
quantities as corn. More nutritive 
value is secured from it when fed in 
combination with other grains. 

Usually, comparatively little wheat 
is fed, except to poultry. But even 
as a scratch grain for laying hens or 
growing pullets it is questionable 
whether one is justified in feeding 
wheat when other grains are much 
cheaper. Altho wheat contains some- 
what more protein than corn, oats or 
barley, it is nevertheless a low pro- 
tein feed and needs to be supplement- 
ed with feeds richer in protein for 
the most economical results. 

Wheat does not lend itself so well 
as corn to be fed whole. It should be 
coarsely ground or rolled, as should 
other small grains, for all stock ex- 
cept sheep. It may, however, be fed 
whole to poultry, the same as corn 
and grains, but has no great superi- 
ority, fed in that way, over corn, bar- 
ley or oats. For poultry, however, 
where feed variety is important, 
wheat has a distinct value, if the 
price differential is not too great. 

For horses, cattle and sheep, it is 
ordinarily not advisable to let wheat 
constitute more than about one-third. 
of the grain ration. 
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The Chinch Bug Menace 


That the entire southern half of 
the state of Iowa, three-fourths of 
Illinois and Missouri, tremendoys 
areas in Nebraska, Kansas, Indiang 
and Ohio, are heavily infested with 
chinch bugs is well known to most 
of our farmers. On account of the 
rather mild winter which we haye 
had, the greater number of the bugs 
that matured last fall have come 
thru the season in strong condition, 
and will be ready to lay their eggs 
in the small grain and pastures early 
in the spring. 

Unless we are fortunate enough 
to receive heavy rains in May and 
June, the young bugs which are 
hatched out this spring will grow 
to maturity by the time our wheat, 
oat and barley crops have ripened, 
And perhaps they may reach that 
stage a week or two before that time, 
as they did last year. 

One thing which farmers in in. 
fested areas should do this spring 
is to burn off all of the clump. 
forming grasses, fence rows, and 
all the organic trash under which 
the bugs have been sheltered dur. 
ing the winter. Remember that 
most of the bugs winter on south- 
ern slopes; but if northern slopes 

are covered with thick mats of grass. 
es, the chinch bugs will be found 
there also. The more bugs we kill 
by burning this spring, the fewer 
there will be left to multiply. Each 
female bug lays from 150 to 200 
eggs over a period of from six to 
eight weeks. The eggs hatch inside 
of one week to five weeks, depend. 
ing upon the temperature conditions, 
and the early hatched bugs will de 
velop wings shortly after the small 
grains reach maturity. 


Furrows as Protection 


After the winged stage of develop 
ment has been reached, the bugs 
can not, of course, be kept out of 
the corn field. However, they may 
begin crawling out of the small grain 
fields and into the corn before the 
grain has become ripe. While the 
bugs are still in the crawling stage, 
the corn may be protected by plow 
ing a furrow around the small grain 
fields, and distributing oil barriers 
along the furrow, over which they 
can not pass. Or the furrow may 
be plowed around the corn field and 
give the same protection. 

When you are seeding small grain 
this spring, keep in mind that your 
corn fields will most likely be at 
tacked by chinch bugs this summer, 
if you happen to be located in an 
infested area. So far as possible, 
therefore, locate your corn with ref: 
erence to your oat fields in the 
most advantageous manner possible. 
That is, lay out your lands so that 
you can plant the corn in such fields 
as can most easily be_ protected 
against chinch bug invasion from 
the small grain fields. 


Barley and Wheat Strips 


The suggestion has been made 
that it would be a good plan to s0¥ 
a mixture’of barley and wheat it 
strips thru the farm, in order t 
induce the bugs to lay their egé 
in these crops and then plow the 
under, either before the eggs hatch 
or before the young bugs begin t0 
migrate. The trouble with this pla? 
is that growing wheat fields 
have already attracted most of the 
bugs before spring seeded grain 
be ready as a feed crop. 

There are two things that can bé 
done to kill as many bugs as po 
sible: Firstly, destroying the hibe™ 


nating places of the bugs by burnins. | 


For this, community cooperation 
should be had—this is important: 
Secondly, by arranging the § 
grain and corn fields with referen¢? 
to each other, so that the latter c#” 
be most effectively protected 
the least amount of work. 


Remember that chinch bugs do 2% » 


damage soybeans. Grow the beals 


2 for hay this year wherever possible 


as roughage may be scarce next Jef 
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News of Lowa Legislature 


Raise Hunting Licenses; Add Other Fees 


~INAL action on a number of im- 
I portant measures featured the 
cing days of Iowa’s special ses- 
» of the legislature—one of the 
longest in recent years. Among the 
t-minute measures were the old 
nsion law, raising of hunting 
s to aid in the conservation 
and the appropriation of 


Jas 
age Ppé 
lice! 


pre gram, 


$100,000 to help hold the twenty-two 
ccc units in Iowa. ° 
The hunting license act provides 
for raising $50,000 in revenue by in- 
cre g licenses for hunters from 
$1 to $2 and requiring a special fish- 


ng license of $1; or a combination 
icense may be had for $2.50. How- 
ever, boys under sixteen years of age 
ean secure a hunting license for $1. 
The measure passed the house by a 
of 55 to 50; the senate had act- 
ed on it several weeks ago. 

The house also accepted the sen- 
ate bill which appropriates $100,000 
to be spent by the conservation 
board on projects involving citizens’ 
conservation camps in Iowa. Since 
the federal government funds are 
spent only for labor, it is necessary 
for the state to buy equipment, such 
as graders, shovels and other tools. 
This bill permits the government to 
maintain twenty-two camps in Iowa, 
where 5,500 men will be employed 
during the coming year. 

The senate confirmed the follow- 
ing state officials: Dr. J. K. Stepp, 
of Jesup, and Arthur E. Rapp, of 
Council Bluffs, to the State Fish and 
Game Commission; Mrs. Cora Simp- 
son, of Decorah, to the Board of 
Education, and John W. Foster, of 
Guthrie Center, to the State Tax 
Board. 


vote 


Old Age Pension Bill Passed 


Passage of the old age pension bill 
by the house, by a vote of 100 to 7, 
was a feature of the closing week. 
This bill, amended by the house, was 
later approved by the senate and 

nt to the governor. 

The bill as passed provides for the 
payment of a pension to any person, 
sixty-five years of age or over, who 
has an income of less than $1 a day, 
and who has been a resident of the 
ten years or longer and of the 
United States fifteen years or more. 
Any person who has been away from 
the state for a period of more than 
eighteen months is barred. The pen- 
sion will be $25 per month and the 
funds to pay the cost will be raised 
by placing a head tax on all persons 
over twenty-one years, of $2 each 
per year. It is estimated that it will 
require $1,000,000 per year to meet 
the provisions of the bill. 

The act becomes effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, The state administration 
of the measure is placed in the hands 
of a commission of three, appointed 
by the governor, who will draw per 
diem pay only. Local administration 
Will be in the hands of the overseer 
of the poor and two other members 
Saga county, who draw expenses 
only, 

The head tax will be collected by 
the assessors and treasurer, in the 
same manner as any other tax. It 
1S expected that the act will relieve 
the county farm load materially. Per- 
Sons who fail or refuse to pay the 
tax will be barred from receiving . 
Pensions, 

The bill for the control of the sale 
of hard liquor, which was sent to a 
Conference committee for adjust- 
Ment, was accepted by both houses 
and signed by the governor. The 
measure as passed sets up a state 
liquor control commission of three 
Members. They are: Dick R. Lane, 
Republican, of Davenport; Bernard 
Manly, Democrat, of Mason City, and 
H. M. Cooper, Democrat, of Marshall- 
‘own. They will draw salaries of 
$4,500 per year each, and will have 
‘ull control of the purchase and sale 
of liquor. A special fund of $500,000 


State 


was appropriated to start the act. 
Individuals who wish to purchase 
liquor must first obtain a license— 
at a cost of $1—from a liquor store 
or from an authorized commission 
agent. The bill further provides for 
the proper labeling of distilled spir- 
its, fixes the penalty for bootlegging 
at one year in jail or prison, as the 
court determines, and prohibits the 
sale of liquor or the drinking of the 
same on a street or highway or any 
public place, under penalty of a fine 
of $100 or thirty days in jail. The 
sale of beer continues under the law 
provided for that purpose, altho the 
alcoholic content is raised to 4 per 
cent instead of the present 3.2. per 
cent. The measure also allows the 
sale of refrigerated beer in any quan- 
tity to be consumed off the premises, 
but there are to be no Sunday sales. 
The senate passed the house bill 
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that allows veterinarians to take a 
lien on animals treated for their 
services and medicines for a reason- 
able amount. This bill passed the 
house on January 29, and is aimed 
to help animal doctors collect for 
their services. 


Inexpensive Improvements 


In the management of their farms, 
a great many operators admit that 
they are not doing as well as they 
should. “I know better than I prac- 
tice,” is a phrase often heard ex- 
pressed by farmers who excuse them- 
selves by saying that they are hard 
pressed for money and therefore can 
not carry out many improved prac- 
tices which would prove profitable. 

That lack of money is admittedly 
an important deterrent factor to the 
adoption of up-to-date and better 
farming methods in many instances, 
the fact should not be overlooked 
that there are many practices that 
can be adopted without the expendi- 
ture of much money. For example, 
some of our best strains of corn will 
yield from five to ten bushels more 
per acre on the same soi] and under 
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like treatment than many of the va- 
rieties or strains that are being 
grown. Even if seed of a superior 
variety has to be purchased and the 
home grown variety intended for 
planting be fed to livestock, the ex- 
tra investment in better seed would 
be small and therefore prove very 
profitable. 

Making germination tests of grain 
intended for seed is inexpensive; in 
fact, it requires no cash outlay. Yet 
well tested seed often yield. three to 
five bushels more per acre and some- 
times much more than the use of 
bin-run seed. 

Rotation of crops, the plowing un- 
der of legumes from time to time, 
and the control of weeds, are all im- 
portant factors in increasing crop 
yields without the need of any cash 
expenditures. 

The farmer who is hard up and not 
in position to make all needed im- 
provements that he realizes ought to 
be made can still do many things to 
increase his income, and by so doing 
he will eventually be in position to 
make the improvements that may 
involve the expenditure of a consider- 
able sum of money. 
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SAFETY-STEEL BODIES ARE SAFER TO RIDE IN... THEY LAST MUCH LONGER 








Plymouth is the only low-priced car with 
Floating Power e Hydraulic Brakes « Indi- 
vidual Wheel Springing - Safety-Steel Body 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH SIX... . individual wheel springing, Floating 
Power, safety-steel body, hydraulic brakes and a 77-horsepower engine. 





pre poe Buy cars for the use they 
get out of them. That’s sensible 
buying. But when you find a car 
that’s built for long, hard service— 
and comfortable riding, too—then 
you’ve got a real buy for your money! 

That’s the kind of car you'll find 
in Plymouth. Bodies are built of steel 
reinforced with steel. They’re safer— 
and they’re longer lasting, too! 

Or take Plymouth’s Hydraulic 
Brakes. The braking action on all 
four wheels is always equalized. 


Smootherstops—more even 


wear on brake linings and 














SERVICE! That’s what you want—in a tractor 
or in a car. 
body shows the durability built into this car. 


Plymouth’s longer-lasting steel 








so longer service from them. 

Plymouth is the only low-priced 
car that gives you these two features 
—and Floating Power plus Individ- 
ual Wheel Springing as well. 

Floating Power engine mountings 
are the only type of engine mountings 
that really end vibration. 

And this year, Plymouth adds in- 
dividual front wheel suspension to 
give you a bumpless, “levelized” ride. 


NEW PLYMOUTH *495 


AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


DopGk, DE SOTO AND CHRYSLER dealers 
demonstrate Plymouth. Prices start at 
$495 F. O. B. factory, subject to change 
without notice, 20-inch high clearance 
wheels optional at no extra coston Stand- 
ard Coupe and Standard 2-door Sedan. 


iT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 


LOW-PRICED CAR 
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A New McCormick-Deering Planter 
Assures Positive, Accurate Planting 
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It Saves Seed and Increases Efficiency 


G° into your fields this spring 
with a new McCormick- 
Deering Corn Planter and you 
wili have complete confidence 
that your corn is being given 
the best possible start. Your 
fields will be planted uniformly 
—every hill will have the same 
number of kernels, and no seed 
will be wasted. 


The dependable, durable 
clutch in McCormick - Deering 
Planters works unfailingly every 
time the check fork is tripped. 
Plunger -type valves provide 
proper placing of the hills. It is 
impossible to get the seed plates 
out of time with the receiving 
valves. Accumulation of the de- 
sired 2, 3, or 4 kernels to the 
hill before the valves open is 


always certain, The split-row 
fertilizer boot available for 
McCormick - Deering checkrow 
planters deposits the fertilizer in 
the soil on both sides of the hill 
—the fertilizer cannot come in 
contact with the seed. 


These are some of the features 
that make McCormick-Deering 
Corn Planters so accurate. They 
mean the maximum efficiency in 
planting. You can get either 
checkrow planters or drills for 
horse or Farmall operation in 
the McCormick - Deering line. 
The checkrow planters can be 
used for checkrowing, drilling, 
or hill-drilling. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer to show 
them to you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


Clasaporactd) Chicago, Illinois YY 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, [Des Moines, 
ugque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa: 
and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 














~ AFETY FIRS Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 

Farmer and lowa Homestead. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 

















ONLY WHEELING FENCE CAN 
GIVE YOU GENUINE WHEELIN 














COP-R-LOY fence wire. This wire of unquestioned dura- 
£.2~. bility is a product of our own mills and is made expressly 
for Wheeling Fence manufacture. And all this company’s 
galvanizing experience of over forty years makes possible 
the unstinted pure zinc coating that protects every inch 
and every rod of Wheeling Fence from atmospheric 
corrosion. Here are combined better metal 


Y Only Wheeling Fence is made of genuine Wheeling 


finest of loom workman- 
ship, The result 
is tough, live 
fence that 








make your fence investment profitable. For 
extremely severe service at somewhat higher cost 
there is Wheeling Lead Coated Fence —lead coated 
over the galvanizing. Sold through dealers everywhere. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


ROOF RIGHT THIS TIME— USE 
HEAVY ZINC COATED 


, UPE 

Wheeling Super Chan- $s R e Fire-proof; leak-proof ; 
neldrain Roofing, made Jain lightning-proof and 
of COP-R-LOY with trouble-proof. This pat- 


extra heavy pure zinc : AEO.U. 6.PAT. OF, ented roofing makes 
coating assures real roof protection. your roof last longer and cost you less. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY ST. Lours 
bbl tC) BUFFALO MIN is 


CHICAGO 


DES MOINES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


RICHMON! 
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Some Pig kK eeding Tests 


Use of Soybeans 


‘} AST summer, the Iowa experi- 
ment station conducted quite an 
extensive pig feeding test. Fifteen 
lots of ten pigs each were handled. 
Ten lots had the run of rape pasture 
thruout the entire feeding period, 
while five lots were fed in a dry lot. 
All pigs were purebred or high grade 
Poland Chinas, and were fed from a 
weight of 68 to 225 pounds. All cal- 
culations, therefore, are based upon 
a gain of 157 pounds per head. Lots 
making the largest daily gains were 
therefore fed for a shorter period 
than those making smaller gains. 

The objects of the tests were two- 
fold—to ascertain the most econom- 
ical way to make use of soybeans 
and soybean products on rape pas- 
ture, and to study the effects of these 
feeds upon the quality of the carcass- 
es produced by the pigs. Similar 
tests were made in 1932. In due 
time, other tests will be made, and 
all results will be considered in 
drawing final conclusions, 

As stated before, the first ten lots 
had the run of good rape pasture. 
Some lots were self-fed, in addition 
to grain and protein supplement, a 
mineral mixture composed of 40 
pounds of ground limestone, 40 
pounds of bone meal, 20 pounds of 
common salt, two pounds of iron ox- 
ide and half an ounce each of copper 
sulphate and potassium iodide. 

Lot 1 was self-fed shelled corn and 
minerals in addition to rape, without 
any protein supplement. Lot 2 was 
fed the same as Lot 1, except that 60 
per cent protein tankage was self- 
fed to balance the ration. It is inter- 
esting to note that the pigs in Lot 1 
made daily gains of 1.19 pounds per 
head, while those in Lot 2 gained at 
the rate of 1.39 pounds per day. The 
feeds were figured at the following 
figures: Shelled corn, 35 cents a 
bushel; tankage, $35 a ton; whole 
soybeans, 65 cents a bushel; soybean 
oil meal, $35 a ton; mineralized soy- 
bean oil meal, $33.50 a ton; mineral 
mixture, $40 a ton; rape pasture, $12 
an acre. Hog gains in all cases were 
figured at $4 per cwt. 


Comparison of Gains 


With the feed prices mentioned, 
Lot 1 made gains at $2.80 per cwt., 
and earned a margin per pig of $1.89 
over feed cost. In the case of Lot 2, 
tho it made more rapid gains, the 
gains -cost a little more—$2.91 per 
ewt., and the pigs earned a trifle 
smaller margin over feed cost—only 
$1.71 per head. Unless, therefore, 
there was enough advantage in bring- 
ing the pigs of Lot 2 to 225 pounds 
in weight in 19 days’ less time than 
was required by Lot 1, the feeding 
of tankage on rape pasture did not 
prove advantageous, 

Lot 1, in the dry lot series, fed 
shelled corn and trinity mixture 
(composed of 50 per cent tankage, 25 
per cent linseed oil meal and 25 per 
cent alfalfa meal—valued at $31.75 
per ton on the basis of the several 
feeds in its composition, assuming 
that alfalfa meal was worth $22 a 
ton), made daily gains of 1.57 pounds 
per pig, produced gains at a cost of 
$2.85 per cwt., and earned a margin 
of $1.79 per pig above feed cost. This 
lot required only 100 days to reach 
225 pounds in weight, as compared 
with 113 days for Lot 2, with tankage 
on rape pasture, and 132 days for 
Lot 1, on pasture without a protein 
supplement. Thus it will be seen 
that the pigs fed trinity mixture in 
the dry lot gave exceedingly eco- 
nomical returns and became ready 
for the market in three-fourths of 
the time required by Lot 1, on rape 
pasture without a supplementary pro- 
tein concentrate. 

Again returning to the rape pas- 
ture lots, let us briefly examine the 
effect of feeding both tankage and 
soybeans with corn on rape pasture. 
Lot 3 was fed the same as Lot 2, ex- 
cept that after the pigs weighed 100 


Causes Soft Pork 


pounds, whole soybeans were substi- 
tuted for tankage. Lot 4 was feq 
tankage to a weight of 125 pounds, 
after which soybeans were substi. 
tuted; Lot 5 was fed tankage to a 
weight of 150 pounds and then soy- 
beans were substituted. These three 
lots did not receive any mineral mix. 
ture. The less tankage and the more 
soybeans that were fed, the higher 
the cost of gains and the lower the 
margin per pig over feed cost. Thus, 
Lot 3 made a profit of only $1.24 pe: 
pig above feed cost; Lot 4, $1.66, and 
Lot 5, $1.78. The cost per cwt. of 
gain was, for Lot 3, $3.21; Lot 4, 
$2.95, and Lot 5, $2.87. 

When whole soybeans alone and 
no tankage were fed with shelled 
corn, and minerals were self-fed, 
gains were made at a cost of $2.48 
per cwt, and the margin per pig over 
feed cost was $2.39. This proved to 
be the cheapest gain made by any of 
the lots fed. However, the pork so 
produced was graded “medium.” The 
pork from this lot, which was fed 
minerals, was of better quality than 
when part soybeans and tankage was 
fed without minerals. By feeding all 
soybeans plus minerals with corn, a 
better grade of pork was produced 
than when only part of the concen- 
trate was soybeans and the other 
part tankage, and no minerals were 
supplied. 


Mineralized Soybean Oil Meal 


Lot 9 was fed mineralized soybean 
oil meal with corn and the regular 
mixture in addition. These pigs pro- 
duced gains at a cost of $2.90 per 
cwt. and earned a margin of $1.72 
above feed cost. Their fat was hard 
and fully equal in quality to that of 
Lot 2, fed tankage. 

When soybean oil meal and tank- 
age were mixed on a 50-50 basis and 
self-fed with the mineral mixture to 
Lot 10, on rape pasture, a little cheap- 
er gains were made than with tank- 
age alone, and the quality of the pork 
produced graded “hard.” 

The conclusions reached by C. C. 
Culbertson, who had these tests and 
those of last year in charge, with 
reference to the feeding of whole soy- 
beans to pigs, were stated as follows: 
“The results of the chemical studies 
show that the swine feeder who de 
sires to make use of soybeans from 
which the oil has not been extracted 
should do this with caution if he 
does not wish to produce pigs which 
will yield soft, undesirable carcass- 
es” This conclusion agrees with re- 
sults secured at several other experi- 
ment stations. Soybeans are a good 
protein feed when fed with minerals, 
so far as making gains ts concerned, 
but when fed as the exclusive pro- 
tein concentrate with corn or other 
feeds, soft pork is produced. 





— 
Burn Bugs But Not Fence 

Crop experts recommend burning 
all stubble, fallow ground, fence rows 
and similar covers to destroy, 50 
far as possible, hibernating chinch 
bugs and other crop pests, as seri- 
ous crop damage seems to be in store 
this coming season, especially in cer- 
tain sections of the corn belt. 

The advice is sound, but care must 
always be taken in burning fence 
rows that the fences are not ruined. 
Even a light grass fire, with the 
flame striking the wire, will pro 
duce enough heat to destroy the 
galvanizing and cause the lower 
strands of wire to rust out very 
quickly. 

When it becomes necessary [0 
burn out a fence row, the grass 
should first be pulled back several 
inches from the wire, with a rake 
or hoe, before being set afire. To 
insure safety of the wires, there 15 
available a convenient blow torch, 
with which the grass can be burned 
by a flame that is directed away 
from the fence. 
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Land O”’ Lakes Meeting 


Prospects Brighter for Coming Year 


t7~OOD weather, a crowd of eight 

thousand farmers, creamerymen 
and dairymen and a report of an ex- 
tra fine year made the thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Land O’Lakes 
Creameries a decided success. Not 
only was the attendance the best in 
the history of the organization, but 
prospects for the coming year ap- 
peared brighter than for some time. 

The meeting, held last week in 
Minneapolis, at the plant, drew a 
record crowd on the opening day, 
and the auditorium was packed with 
an enthusiastic gathering, which 
heard President John Brandt explain 
his proposed agricultural plan and 
report an increase of membership in 
the organization, due to the addition 
of the National Cheese Producers 
Federation, of Wisconsin, compris- 
ing ninety-five cheese factories, and 
the Minnesota Cheese Producers’ As- 
sociation, of twelve factories. On top 
of this, the Consolidated Badger Co- 
eperative, of Shawano, Wis., becomes 
a member of the Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, and will henceforth pro- 
vide an outlet for evaporated milk, 
since the Badger organization has a 
large plant of this type. This will 
give Land O’Lakes an opportunity 
to sell a new dairy line this year. 

Goodly Balance in Treasury 

Land O’Lakes Creameries repre- 
sents the largest cooperative effort 
of farmers, and its annual opera- 
tions of nearly $30,000,000 put it in 
the class of big business, for thru its 
twenty-three distributing agencies it 
has an annual volume of sales of up- 
ward of 140,000,000 units. Its net 
earnings for 1933, despite low prices, 
were $67,198, and the net worth of 
the organization increased $71,700. 
In spite of the fact that there existed 
at the close of the year overpay- 
ments on butter amounting to $267,- 
405 to creameries, and the egg de- 
partment had a net loss of $28,803, 
the many other departments of the 
concern did enough business at a 
profit to offset this and leave a good- 
ly balance in the treasury. 

This organization, a direct selling 
agency for cooperative creameries in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and other states, not 
only handles butter but it also does 
a large business in cheese, sweet 
cream, casein, milk powder, eggs, 
poultry, feed, ice, creamery machin- 
ery and milk fat. Last year, it han- 
died 98,391,872 pounds of butter. It 
shipped to eastern markets more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of sweet cream, 
sold more than 11,000,000 pounds of 
poultry, of which 6,000,000 pounds 
was turkeys, and expects thru its 
hew affiliation with the Wisconsin 


cheese factories, to market between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. Many by-products were list- 
ed in the annual statement, and a 
total of $29,584,769 in gross sales 
made the 1933 season the largest of 
recent years, gaining over 1932 by 
$2,000,000. 

In 1932, the creameries sold their 
products direct thru fifteen market 
agencies. Last year, branches were 
added in eight more cities, mostly in 
the eastern area, and as a result 
50,000 retail outlets are now provided 
for the farmers’ products. 

Farmers in attendance at the two- 
day meeting heard of the efforts of 
the Land O’Lakes officers to keep 
the business going during a bad year, 
and were enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval of the manner in which the 
business was handled. With prices 
on the upgrade, butter having 
reached an all-time low of 16 cents 
per pound in December, and with a 
large carryover of butter in storage, 
all inventoried at 17 cents, the con- 
cern already has had a nice profit 
on stocks sold in January and Feb- 
ruary, according to H. F. Meyer, of 
the sales department. 

During the banking crisis in March 
of last year, the cooperative served 
its membership in a unique way, of- 
fering for the use of its members 
$47,000 worth of scrip. All of this, 
except a few hundred dollars, has 
been retired. 


Agricultural Program 


John Brandt, president of the Land 
O’Lakes, on the opening day offered 
a plan for an agricultural program 
to the membership and farmers in 
attendance. This was later approved 
by the organization .in. resolutions. 
The plan, he stated, is one which he 
believes is flexible and should be a 
part of the AAA program. Briefly, it 
consists of the following points: 

Adjustment of production to all 
domestic requirements of products 
that can be raised in the United 
States, plus a reasonable share in 
world . markets. Fixed minimum 
prices on major crops, maintained by 
embargos or tariff protection. Com- 
pensating taxes or fees on products 
that are substitutes for major crops. 
Liberal power for the president in 
flexible tariff adjustment. Withdraw- 
al of marginal and submarginal lands 
from production, to be brought about 
by the government for public domain 
and held until needed. 

Creation of a federal surplus com- 
modity pool, directed by a surplus 
control board and financed by a bil- 
lion-dollar federal revolving fund. 
This pool must buy any products de- 

(Continued on page 29) 













Score of 


also, 


The Land O’Lakes efficiency contest was won by District 10, with an average 
of 38.6 per cent. They retain the Vendome trophy, having won it last year 
The creamerymen above are (left to right): First row—Max Renner, Spring- 

















field; Joe C, Dugan, field manager; F. E. Bolin, Madelia, and A. George Nelson. 


second row—T. R. Knutson, La Salle; 
zaaston: ¢ 


Nels Ahlness, St. James; C. O. Johnson, 
. . O. Christensen, Bricelyn; Percy Kahler, Triumph; R. E. Jensen, Tru- 
man. Third row—G. F. Kaus, Winnebago; H. Christenson; C. E. Johnson; Ray 
Anti St. James; H. J. Pollei, Dunnell; Henry Anderson, Butterfield. 




















ALL-WEATHER 


M 


They have that 


GRIP 


ALL-WEATHER TRUCK 


OST treacherous driving and 


hauling month of the year, 


this changeable March. 


Ice-coated roads one day; slippery 


with mud and slush the next. 


You need tires that bite down, 


You need such a tire as 8,400 separate tests proved the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread to be—capable of stopping 
your car 77% quicker than smooth rubber — and quicker . 


grip hard and get along. 


than any other tire. 


That’s the sure-footed holding power to keep your car 
safely on the road, or get your truckload through to 
market. 


Put on new Goodyears now while prices are still low 





In every power-transmission 
duty, Goodyear Klingtite is 
"the best help on the farm” 












—while roads are still so wet and 





do so? 





it takes to get along 


I. NL 


mi 
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PATHFINDER 





IN RUBBER 





Work faster, ride easier on 
soft ground or highway 





cool you can have two months’ 
use out of your tires and yet go 
into the hot season with your 
Goodyears almost as good as new. 
This way you save both your tires 
and your money. Isn’t it wise to 
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Wuen you buy “Pittsburgh” Fence, you 
know you are buying dependable quality and fair 
value. There is no better farm fence made. Behind 
it are more than thirty-three years of fence-making 
experience. You can be sure that the steel in your 
“Pittsburgh” Fence is new, basic open-hearth steel, 
with just the right amount of copper (.20% to .30%) 
in it to make it rust-resisting. You can be sure that 
the heavy zinc coating will give the added protec- 
tion against rust that insures long life. Finally you 
can be certain that “Pittsburgh” Fence will give 
you dollar for dollar value in the long years of 
service on your farm. Ask your nearest dealer to 
show you “Pittsburgh” Fences and remember the 
heavier gauge fences give most economical service. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sf ree 


g FENCE CHART 
This convenient Farm 
ences LSpatepbatc\=sobete ms Gvat-baamu ate 


: 
help you lay out a more 





~ 


arranger ient 
Send for 


EUs 64-\-Mele)} oh game Of-1= 









PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
725 Union Trust Bldg. « Pittsburgh Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of your Farm Engineering Chart. 


AAd 


of your fields 


the coupon 
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BALL BEARING 


EPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built—easiest 
turning—fastest,closest skimmer—smooth- 
est operation—easiest to clean—absolutely 
sanitary. New improvements—unequaled 
features that are pleasing farmers every- 
where. All sizes, in hand turning, electric or 
engine power. F. A. Terry, Prescott, Iowa, 
says: “I am sure pleased with my new Gallo- 
way Masterpiece Separater. It runs so easy 
and gets all of the cream out of the milk.” 
Try the New Improved Galloway NOW—at 
our risk. Let it show you how it saves 
time, work and butterfat. 


YOU CAN AFFORD] : 


A NEW GALLOWAY NOW 


While our present low price lasts, it makes the New 
papaered Non y age the biggest separator bargain in 

merica——besides, you can still get extra savings u 
to $21 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE for your old sepeene 
tor—if you act quick. Oakley Bolner, Eaton, Indiana, 
ll — Galloway Masterpiece Separator is 

st running separator i 

co. nt ay Pp. and the best skimmer 


SAVE 50%. 


LOWEST PRICE EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at lowest prices—our 
terms beat all others—low as $3 per month—no interest. Use the 
New Ball Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it adds 
to your cream income. Write today for low price, easy terms and 
big trade allowance offer. Special Price if you have no Trade-in. 


ie si c7..¥ 9 Oo)’ F- War ore h 
=e) Ge 227 WATERLOO, iowa 
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P ays to Stick to Livestock 


Long-Time Program Brings Success 


T IS a commonly accepted truism 
that livestock is the basis of a 
successful agriculture. While it is 
theoretically possible to keep up or 
even to improve the fertility of a soil 
by the use of commercial fertilizers 
and the plowing under of organic 
matter to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply of humus, without including more 
than a minimum of livestock in the 
farm economy, practically it is sel- 
dom accomplished, in this country at 
least. It is true that Chinese soils 
have been cropped for over forty 
centuries, and are still productive, 
and yet China is a country with com- 
paratively little livestock, but condi- 
tions in China are vastly different 
from those in the United States. 
There are many farms in this coun- 
try that have been operated mainly 
as livestock farms, that is, as farms 
from which very little grain has ever 
been sold as such—and there are 
also many to be found where grain 
has been grown for the market for 
long periods of years. Wherever 
farms that have been managed under 
either of these systems are compared 
with each other as to ‘fertility, the 
odds are greatly in favor of selling 
the products in the form of livestock. 
Grain farming ends in impoverished 
soils, while livestock farming en- 
riches the soil. “The whole world 
over,” says F. B. Morrison, in “Feeds 
and Feeding,” “the most enlightened 
and progressive agricultural districts 
are to be found where livestock pro- 
vides one of the chief sources of in- 
come.” 


Maintains Original Fertility 


That livestock farming, judiciously 
conducted, maintains the original 
fertility of the soil is nicely illus- 
trated on the 320-acre farm of Hugh 
K. Owens, of Iowa county, Iowa. To 
this farm came Robert E. Owens, 
grandfather of Hugh, in 1866. Robert 
migrated to this country from Wales, 
where it had been impressed upon 
him as a fact that the best market 
for grain was via the livestock route. 
He became the first man in Iowa 
ccunty to raise purebred Shorthorn 
cattle, as well as registered horses, 
hogs and sheep. When his son took 
over the management of the farm, 
he followed in his father’s footsteps 
as a breeder of Shorthorn cattle, and 
the grandson—Hugh—on the same 
farm, is still breeding Shorthorns. 

Unlike some of the agricultural 
sections in Europe, we in this coun- 
try can not boast of a great many 
farms on which one breed of regis- 
tered cattle has been bred by the 
same family for three successive gen- 
erations. It is more common to see 
a man establish a purebred herd of 
cattle, horses or sheep, and before 
the end of his days he has changed 
to some other line of endeavor. Peri- 
ods of low livestock prices have 
caused many to abandon the breed- 
ing business when a low-profit peri- 
od seemed to be approaching or was 
upon them. 

If the breeder makes a change, the 
chances are that the experience he 
has acquired, and the outlets for his 








stock which he has built up thru 
good service, will usually be of no 
value to him in his new line of work, 
Continuity of purpose, coupled with 
a constant improvement in the out- 
put of his product, is of fully as great 
value to the farmer—and especially 
the livestock producer—as it is to 
the merchant or the manufacturer. 
An old established and reputable 
name in connection with a livestock 
breeding business is an asset that is 
invaluable. 

Many breeders of livestock have 
allowed their herds to deteriorate in 
the past decade, while others have 
sold out entirely; stiH others have 
remained loyal to their business, con- 
fident in their belief that good live- 
stock will find an improved market 
as quickly as any other product of 
the farm. These men, who have been 
careful in keeping up the quality of 
their stock during the trying period 
thru which we have been passing, 
will find themselves ready to meet a 
growing demand for their stock as 
secon as the rebuilding of herds be- 
comes generally desirable and profit- 
able. 

Hugh K. Owens is a man who ney- 
er lost his faith in Shorthorns. When 
the bottom dropped out of the pure- 
bred cattle market, he did not let his 
herd run down because he could no 
longer secure the prices to which he 
had been accustomed. While he did 
not hold quite so many public sales, 
nevertheless, when his sales at pri- 
vate treaty fell off and surplus stock 
had accumulated on his hands, he 
boldly held public sales and gave the 
bidders the opportunity to buy the 
cattle at their own prices. His con- 
tinued faith in the production of good 
cattle, and the method he pursues in 
raising purebreds on a relatively 
large scale, have enabled him to hold 
his production costs down to a mini- 
mum. He grows out his purebreds to 
the proper weight with but little or 
no greater outlay of cash than is re- 
quired for raising grade cattle for 
the market. 


Good Income From His Stock 


His livestock income for the past 
seven years has been very good. 
From 1927 to 1930, inclusive, he sold 
at public auction and private treaty 
an average of $5,526 worth of Short- 
horns per year. During the last three 
years, the average income from his 
cattle herd dropped to $2,860 annual- 
ly. His hog income also dropped in 
that period; yet this past year, after 
selling forty head of young bulls and 
heifers at public auction, during the 
latter part of August, he took in near- 
ly $4,000, or an average of close to 
$100 per head. He also sold $900 
worth of hogs and $85 worth of 
sheep, and still has left some cattle 
and hogs. Nor is his poultry income 
included in the year’s farm income 
of $4,985. 

From his average income of $5,891 
for the seven years should be deduct- 
ed the cost of 1,000 bushels of corn, 
that being the amount of corn pul- 
chased annually to supplement what 
has been grown on the farm. Assum- 





Part of the breeding herd on the Owens farm, 
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ing that the purchased corn cost an 
average of 50 cents a bushel for the 


and one-half to four bushels of oats 
per acre. 


to the farm, and before long every 
field will have received a dressing 


Earlier Date for Royal 


The management of the American 


3 seven years, $500 should be dedueted The effect that such a rotation will of two tons per acre. 

. from the income mentioned above, have on the soil, when everything The breeding herd on the Owens Royal Livestock and Horse Show has 
jeaving $5,391, or $17.10 per acre, as raised on the farm, plus additional farm consists of sixtv cows. In addi- decided to change the date from the 
tl average gross income for the purchased corn, is fed to livestock, tion to these, there are a number of third week in November to the last 
seven-year period—which is a very and the manure returned to the land bred heifers, with one hundred head full week in October, so the thirty 
nice sum in these trying times. with a minimum of waste, can read- ot young stock. For the last three or sixth annual exhibition will be held 

l Owens raises about ninety ily be appreciated. The farm is more four years, one hundred head of this year from October 20 to 27. 

‘ acres of corn and thirty acres of fertile today than’ when first bought spring pigs and seventy-five head of Since the spacious new American 

: small grain seeded to timothy and by Grandfather Owens, sixty-eight fall pigs have been raised. A flock of Royal building was erected in 1922, 

, clover. This means that his crop years ago. For example, in 1932, 13 twenty-five ewes is generally main- the American Royal Livestock and 
rotation runs approximately three acres of hybrid corn averaged 112.5 tained. Horse Shows have been held in No 


| 











years in corn, one year in small grain 
‘see ded to timothy and clover, and 
three years in hay and pasture, there 
heing fifteen acres of permanent 
plue grass pasture on the farm. The 
hay and pasture mixture seeded by 
Mr. Owens consists of five pounds 
of timothy, five pounds of red clover 
and two pounds of alsike clover. 
This is usually seeded with three 


bushels per acre, and 77 acres of the 
usual corn raised on the farm yielded 
97.5 bushels. Of course, 1932 was an 
exceptionally favorable corn year, 
but ordinarily the yields run from 
65 to 80 bushels. Oats never have 
yielded tess than 45 bushels, and the 
1932 yield was 67 bushels. 

In addition to heavy manuring, 500 
loads of limestone have been applied 


A system of farming that will fur- 
nish an income as stated—including 
several years of extremely low 
prices, and leave the land richer in 
plant food than it was sixty-eight 
years ago, when first bought, is 
something worthy of study. It makes 
one feel that livestock farming is a 
safe business, a business that will 
survive a very severe storm. 


vember, the week preceding Thanks- 
giving day, and about a month after 
the close of the midwest state fair 
circuit. The fourth week in October 
marks the close of the fair circuit 
and the opening of the fall cireuit of 
the larger livestock and horse shows. 
The change in date should be more 
satisfactory to visitors as well as ex- 
hibitors. 





WHEN THE THERMOMETER 


Your motor needs high test gasoline 
for quick starting in freezing weather. 


You know that. 


You also know that Phillips is the 
world’s largest producer of natural 


high test gasoline. 


Is it any wonder then, that in every 
ad we tell you exactly how high the test 
of Phillips 66 is! Not with high- 
sounding, meaningless claims. But 
with plain figures .. . which are defi- 
nite proof of honest high test ; . s 
which guarantee more value for the 
money . : ; which insure real action 
for every cent you spend to fill the 


tank, 


Phill-up with Phillips and feel the 
difference. Your motor starts with 


and more speed. 


66 shield. 


split-second speed. Soon it purrs 
along as smoothly as on a rainy night 
in June. You use less choke and go 
more miles to the gallon. You get less 
vibration and more power, less noise 


These high test benefits of Phillips 
66 are always preserved and protect- 
ed by CONTROLLED VOLATILITY. 
Whether the mercury is down at zero 
or up in the nineties, every gallon of 
this greater gasoline is scientifically 
matched to your weather. Thus de- 
spite variations in temperature, you 
get consistently high performance 
from your motor. Stop for a trial 
tankful at any Orange and Black 


» Phillips 66 is 











HERE’S PROOF 


DON’T FORGET 
PHILLIPS 66 MOTOR OIL 





ABSOLUTELY OUR FINEST QUALITY 
25¢ A QUART 


HIGHEST TEST "04 
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Most Revolutionary Be Lol 
Money-Saving, Money-Making Development for Corn Feeders in a Decade! 


ARGENT 


March 17, 1934 


MINERAL MEAT MEAL 
Per 100 tb. 


See the Dealer Nearest You 


Less Than 8S: 
Mf eve e//y @ 
ERE is the most surprising NEWS for hog raisers in the last ten 
years! Read it and add twenty per cent or more to your hog 
checks this season. 


There’s no more need to buy mineral at fancy prices, and then protein 
balance on top of that. Now, for less than $3 a hundred, you can buy 
a COMPLETE mineral and protein balancer for your corn ration— 
COMPLETE in one sack. The revolutionary new Sargent Mineral Meat 
Meal, vitamized with yeast and cod liver oil, gives you fourteen different 
protein and mineral ingredients which you need to balance the corn, 
delivered to you at a money-saving figure that makes this truly a “new 
deal” for the hog raiser. Nothing else to buy! Everything complete, 
in one sack, at a BIG saving in cost to you. 


Inereases Value of Your Corn 


Besides saving you 50 per cent and more on minerals, Sargent Mineral Meat Meal 
greatly increases the gain you would get by feeding corn alone. One pound of 
Mineral Meat Meal saves ten pounds of corn. With corn at 45 cents, Sargent 
Mineral Meat Meal is worth $8.25 a hundred to you in corn saving alone. Yet it 
sells at your dealer’s for less than $3 a hundred. 


Read what these typical feeders say at the right. Stop feeding high-priced minerals, 

when you can get mineral and protein combined in one sack for less than the min- 

2 erals alone would cost 

Mail This Coupon you. Finish your hogs 

a quicker, at more net 

profit and less work. See 

the nearest dealer, listed 

caw in “—~ ad. Get ba de- 

m + & Co , tails from him. r mail 

Sargen sag. Lows: ; coupon at left for free 

| Des Moine®, literature on this new 

+ a e t deal and how it will 

y . e me make you more money. 
‘ d how ; Mail coupon now. 


M. B. McCullough, Griswold, Ia., 
says— 

“As good or better than anything I 

ever fed—and it costs about half as 

much as we generally pay. Hogs have 

shown noticeable improvement in the 

few weeks I’ve used it.” 


Will Peterson & Sons, Pocahon- 
tas, la., say— 

“Have fed minerals for years at $6 

to $10 per cwt. that did not produce 

any more in the way of results than 

Sargent Mineral Meat Meal at half the 

Price.” 


F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Ia., says— 


“One of most complete products I ever 
fed. Puts protein and mineral all in 
one sack, balanced so you're not force- 
feeding either one.” 


Roy Burroughs, Griswold, Ia., 
says— 
“My hogs gained a third more on 


their feed after I started feeding Sar- 
gent Mineral Meat Meal.” 





Bagley 
Bayard. 


Belle Plaine 
ee, eee ‘ 
Blairstown 


Wm. Wheeler 
Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Nissen Bros. 

Cc. A. Meeker 
nsworth...Community Feed Store 
Albia Roller Mills 
Alexander Supply Co. 
Dougherty & Son 
Denniston & Partridge 
-Amana Gr. & Lbr. Co. 
Cc. H. Bartley 

.. Wagner Grain Co. 
Farmers Elev. 


Carl Rogers 


D. E. Ellett 

Farmers Elev. Co. 

A. W. Jeffries 

Cash & Carry Store 

J. W. Nace 

Blairstown Gr. Co. 
(Continued on next page) 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THESE DEALERS HANDLE 
Sargent Mineral Meat Meal 
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(Continued from 


IOWA 
Blairstown.....Blairstown Produce Co. 
Bloomfield ......--...-- Stogdill Produce 
Bode..... bbe SUC CEE CK ES Farmers. Elev. 
Bonaparte -Cummings Feed Co, 
Bonaparte.....eeeeee-s Bonaparte Mills 
Boxholm..... ooeeeeee Farmers Elev..Co. 
WredA...csscccccccees Roth Produce’Co. 
Bridgewater....... Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Brooklyn......- ceeceusococds Fe PUnten 
Cantril..... SahB va o 4 Cunningham Bros, 
Cantril. ....ccccsees Farmers Exchange 
Carlisle.....-- ..--Schooler & Schooler 
Carroll....- eccese .-Farmers Elev. 
CAREY . os cccactows. ‘E. Ww. Miller Gr. Co, 
Centerville...... Farmers Co-Op. Exch, 
Chariton.....Lucas Co. Farmers Exch, 
Charlotte... ccscccccsees H. Schumacher 
Chelsen............Chelsea Roller Mill 
Cherokee ........... Cherokee Hatchery 
Cimtinnatl. . 6... cccceees L. A. Holbrook 
Columbus Junction..Col. Jct. Prod. Co. 
Conrad..... Papweaus ces E. F. Thorman 
Clarinda. ..ccccsces Farmers Ship. Ass'n 
OChatier. . cccsccsecececnecies Cizek Bros. 
a evens vet es bedes H. A. Souder 
SPE Coe ee Farren Produce 
Coon Rapids......... Flanery Grain Co, 
Coon Rapids....... Grettenberg Gr. Co. 
Corydom..cccoccccces Cooks Feed Store 
Oventod . occ cscwtss Nord Fir. & Feed C 
Crestom . oo sv vieiise shes >A. E. Ward & Co. 
Cumberland..... ...Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Cummings..........+... Cummings Elev. 
Dallas Center...... Dallas Center Mill 
Daytom.. cccsccccesvcavves E. Schostrom 
Dedham. .....0+ icwera Farmers Service 
SOON BOE s. declan n's C8 e0 so Oe bes Chas. Howson 
Dexter? ..isdescecs J. E. Hammond & Son 
Dysart»... cccccees Robert Wilson Store 
Eagle Grove....... Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Earlham,....... +....Farmers Elev. Co. 
Matly....cogdavece Early Farmers Elev. 
Widen... ccccassetcevessss Ene Peed CO, 
Bldom......cccccccccves Eldon Hatchery 
PROPS. . occneneahcweu Dr. P. C. Molgard 
Eldora....Eldora Community Hatchery 
Wllkader. .cccccccsecsecocs Riverside Mill 
Elkhorm.....ccccees Farme rs Co-Op. Co. 
pi errr ee eee Lester Carson 
Emmetsburg..... Dakota Imp. Seed Co. 
oo ee ee re ie eae Leon Milliman 
PaleGeld...cvccsscsess Jackson & Catlett 
POPPar..ccricecssesoes Farrar Merc. Co, 
Payette. .ccsccssoprcevcteoese Wilbur Bell 
eet Cs os cones ce ce cee s W. J. Smith 
Fort Des Moines......... Geil Coal Yard 
Ft. Dodge....... Boi ceeab Sam Rabiner 
Garden Grove..........+.+. Roberts Store 
Garnavillo......... Garnavillo Hatchery 
Wee ee ee Farmers Elev. Co. 
GMEdem . 2 60.0608 chet owes ee? E. M. Reever 
MUERG. 5 i Seas mado ta oes E. J. Bruntlett 
Grand Junction........... H, A. France 
Grand Junction. ...........+6-. Geo. Rice 
a SRE eee ee Tom Berryman 
MOOMMOIE 6 a6 coos 0 ccc ber John Erbes 
Grinnell...... Grinnell Livestock Exch 
Snel ET ee eT Howard Sage 
ci haphet SEMPER ee ET Ee F, S. Morford 


.Macey Seed & Feed Co, 
Farmers Elev. Co. 


Grondy Center. 
Guthrie Center... 


Memeeeh: ..... icotegcuswetcd A. A. Radford 
mam 8 aches Broderson Feed & Seed 
Mayeawillé:. ciccecsuaewas Rex Utterback 
Sbentendh. tdi ot ees el Amana Society 
PR SS ea ec eon aves sk ne 6 eGeee ean 
.Hubbard Community Hatchery 
Humeston Te Tei Te Caldwell Produce 
MNONOME «c's ae xe ooo Farmers Exch. 
Se Se ae, Cae ee Humeston Bros, 
Bs ccsaeeed damon tense es H. M. Brewe 
Jefferson....... Greene Co. Roller Mills 
oe i Jewell Farmers Exch. 
ee Ore Farmers Elev. & Supply 
ne eee ee Johnson & Tuttle 
eR W.S. Gregory & Son 
Kingsley...Kingsley Hatchery & Prod. 
NOMS... ackieessee Home Lumber Co. 
on LL Gn apie a Hawkeye Mill 
Mmeaville ... sca vox Farmers Co-Op, Co. 
Rmeeinn. ... cchabetacee onl Fehrer & Co. 
Lake City...... Lake City Flour & Feed 
Lake Mills....... Grotewold’s Hatchery 
Lanyon...... Farmers Co-Op. Elev. Co. 
LaPorte City...... Farmers Supply Co. 
BewWabee: 5. uicisxigawdees Farmers Elev. 
ona ee ee, wis Sietmann 
ec Oe Ce B. Anderson 
MOOR... vecgegmecsectees “ia, E. Krouse 
DOS. . <cucueeeees svabes une I, Cc. Duling 
MOWED. 5. on camer Albert A. Brehmer 
BM... cc cacee O. F. Steigleder 
MED... cedscccweel .Linden Mills 
Beeville... c4i0. os eee Glen Liggett 
Lorimor..... ev ewe es Eldridge Sales Co. 
MOVilla.... sc eee Geno & Son 
OMS... sy ete Farmers Co-Op. Society 
cia TET Ee ..».Warner & Baker 
Maney (ecetese cree een Farmers Grain Co. 
MNO OR INS cs cers ase Farmers Elev. Co. 
ccna | SURO ee Lake Hatchery 
mite Miva, 5 susensen chan es B. A. Pille 
Sacra Re dcp ero Lundgreen Milling Co, 
> aaa Marcus pes A & Hatchery 
— Neo So carmel .-Farmers Elev. Co. 
NOR 0 0'v 0 5's Sad cea -Massena Gr. Co. 
oo eee yey -Vans Produce Co, 
—- sc svbccsweemewe Fletcher Pro. Co. 
Midater cee bie aba tigate sens J. 8. Cummins 
aietowe. ; -Middletown Co-Op. Elev. 
—— ae eo eveccsccccceds Ve Pellows 
Mune a ee +eeeeeeee-Millerton Exch. 
ca ceed esecccvacscveshs Ge AM 
WRON Ss 5 pap tiie cocina Produce 
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SPREE eee Farmers Elev. 
Me. Pleasant...........- Farmers Union 
ES Ses Mr. Ayr Milling Co. 
ee Farmers Elev. Co. 
ON Re ete eae F. A. Whitted 
Morning Sun..Farmers Elev. & Supply 
) | ee Farmers Union Exch. 
SOON 3. he 6S ce ieeweas Deola Milling Co. 
WGwPeER, . vt ccccoseds Galbraith Elev. Co. 
New London......... Farmers Elev. Co. 
Newton....... Guthrie Seed & Feed Co. 
Nora Springs........ Farmers Produce 
FROPUREEEs sc cecccocecsssws J. D. McGuire 
peer a ee J. H. Halton 
TR is ccke chetanews Marker & Nine 
GRNNG soc visceces Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
ME Sle 5 Kou KS adwews Ceca wea Al Hansen 
Oclwein..... Farmers Co-Op. Creamery 
Ogdem..ccccccecscuae Pauls Feed & Mill 
GIEOs. cewececews cheese en Farmers Elev. 
CN Bh teoss aueeaereedhens E. D. Baber 
MUOOGER. ccc cveccctccne Talbot Grain Co 
Oskaloosa.......... 7. P. Blackford Co. 
QeOGRRs 6:6 06s eects Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Wrens 0.66 sc ccecse es Nelson Hatchery 
POMOPR. ccscccccesecs Farmers Elev. Co. 
EG dds cacks < <% Home Lumber Co. 
DUNS & og 6 un CA Wee SCs SEs John Wynberg 
> ee ale a acai L. A. Hammond 
PPibet Greve. occ cccececces yeo. Hellman 
PN Ghats te 06 tnnede ce Farmers Store 
ee, eee sre ee Elven Neese 
POT Gvads se centene Polk City Gr. Co. 
Pomeroy........... Eichhorst Feed Mill 
Postville........../ Allamakee Hatchery 
Prairie City..... Farmers Co-Op. Exch. 
Prubmakeh. . cv ccccccccccecevces Conrad Mill 
WUE ve be vvucssevccces J. E. Harrison 
MOM cc ce cvescuses Farmers Elev. Co. 
J rere ee Farmers Elev. Co. 
Memes 2... ce cccsouccsces John Mosbo 
PIES 0. 0:06.8 woreban Farmers Co-Op. Co. 
Richland........ Richland Fuel & Feed 
TERE sc cc te ccscceseyvese Cc. P. Kennedy 
PD of hace cc ck cv ccisues Harry Kemp 
NG oie ov 03-0.60bacus obo nee H. A, Turbot 
Sehaller...... bina ane ares Dr. L. R. Potter 
Scotch Grove........ Farmers Grain Co. 
Scotch Ridge..........- F. W. VanTuyl 
DOPMGD 6 6 i ccc cccccusces Farmers Store 
SG ocd ede cei vieteaws Cc. E. Mulkins 
0 A ee re F. J. Haas 
RS ae Bruns Seed Co. 
South Amana.........../ Amana Society 


South English...Farmers Gr. & Lbr. Co. 
Storm Lake....Potter’s Elec. Hatchery 


Seay GH. ccc tebece Farmers Grain Co. 
St. Charlem......-ssccccee Reed Produce 
Thompson....... Farmers Co-Op. Elev. 
WOOGIE. « cccccceses Walter Draegert 
ET ere re Gray’s Store 
ET 5. 6 & cca ce.d S63 ee aoa Drinovsky Mill 
GS cebwctocceneeens Cc. E. Ensminger 
_.. . MSO Pere eT rerereere ra Ti J. F. Reed 
Valley June...Tuttle Coal -_ Feed Co. 
ee Pee A. Harris 
WO WERE 6 usc vecccevews Baike ‘ley Hdwe. 
Li SNA cree et ee Yiesley Elev. 
WHA, cc ceiicceseneven Shaw Hatchery 
WAG. cv ccc conceccs Jacobson Brothers 
Washington........ Joe Wolfe Hatchery 
Waterloo. Waterloo MOR-KIK Feed Co. 
WHOMEEEIIS 2.0 cccceenes Watkins Grain Co. 
MEE caucktececeeecm a4 Wolf Hatchery 
ere ry er ee cr L, M. Parr 
Ms cee cdots secveues Pearcy Store 
A. eee H, J. Swartzendruber 
West Chester........ H. W. Luers & Co. 
What Cheer.......... Lewis Bros. Elev. 
Ro eee ee M. H. Avett 
"Witetawmet ..cccccssic Farmers Elev. Co. 
Ws 0 6 cms o-céeeemcs nes W. F. Boor 
WHERE 6 ccopecceosese Chas. Witt & Son 
WES. evccacsccvcvcese Farmers Elev. Co. 
WetOee. cc ccccccveedececes F. L. Jackson 
Zearimg...ccccoss See ccoveses R. J. Pully 
MISSOURI 
Browning ......... ...-Farmers Produce 
SE ee Downing Produce 
FUTILE ETL F. Ping 
Green Castle........... Farmers Co-Op. 
a a Se ae Farmers Co-Op. 
pe ee eee ee Thomas Produce 
) SET Tr re er Wiss & Wiss 
MOE a cece cecswecange hess O. A. Potter 
LOGROMS. . cc ovccccces Vanbuskirk Store 
BMOOTMG: ccc cccecvecccccencs Jones Store 
PNY eo 4's Caw Se ess 08 Farmers Produce 
DEN, Scone 6 0 eke ee de eed Alley Grain Co 
Po) ee ae eee Chas. Sax 
WUSWCGOUE 5 bkc cc cioce Farmers Exchange 
Pollock Junction.......... L. R. Scobee 
WPOCORMUENS: 2c cee ccccccess Allen & Son 
Qweem Obty...ccsccesece Farmers Co-Op. 
Ravanna...... Ravanna Farmers Store 
TUOOGION ss <6 i. 60 4.006 6eues Revere Produce 
NS 6 055 See ceo ee Farmers Exch. 
TROMCEM:. . cvccccccses Hoover & Ralston 
Trenton ..............Johnson Produce 
NEBRASKA 
Clatomia....cccottcssceee BO, AlDert 
ILLINOIS 
Kewanee.........+...+++.W. D, Lester 
MINNESOTA 


Elmore...............Enterline & Sons 
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kK inding a Frostproof Corn 


Cold Resistance Would Lengthen Season 


OTWITHSTANDING the great 

progress made in the last twen- 
ty-five years in extending the north- 
ern limit of the corn belt, we are ac- 
customed to think of corn as a hot 
weather plant, best suited to the 
warmer sections of the country and 
not to be planted until all danger of 
frost is past. 

During the past thirty years we 
have had six “soft corn years” in 
which a considerable portion of the 
crop has failed to mature satisfac- 
torily. Under such conditions the 
loss to corn growers is enormous, 
with the yield greatly reduced, as 
well as the unit market price and the 
feed value. And with it all, what 
corn grower has failed to be im- 
pressed with the frequency with 
which an early frost is followed by 
several weeks of beautiful corn grow- 
ing weather—but too late—after the 
corn plants stand white and dead, 
with soft, immature ears. 

Besides being inferior in quality 
at harvest, corn which does not ma- 
ture normally is very susceptible to 
further damage from rot and mold. 
And, in addition to the injury to the 
grain, the stalks of such a crop are 
likely to break over, thus further in- 
creasing the damage to the grain 
and adding greatly to the expense 
of harvest. While here in Iowa, in 
the heart of the corn belt, there has 
been some increase in yield thru a 
thirty-year period, it has been shown 
that. an increasing percentage of the 
crop is injured by the arrival of cold 
weather before the plants have fully 
matured. Possibly various factors 
have contributed to this condition; 
for example, in their effort to secure 
maximum acre yields, corn growers 
are credited with selecting seed, from 
year to year, ears which are too 
large and late maturing. Perhaps the 
soil fertility factor, which functions 
as a two-edged sword, is of even 
greater importance. With a de 
creased supply of available fertility, 
particularly phosphorus, there is a 
notable slowing up in maturity. On 
the other hand, corn of a given ma- 
turity is much more susceptible to in- 
jury from cold weather when grown 
on soil low in fertility than when 
grown on soil in which food mate- 
rials are plentiful. 


Hunting Cold Resistant Corn 


So far as we are aware, the first 
work done in an effort to produce a 
“cold resistant” corn was at the Wis- 
consin station. Concerning this re- 
search Prof. R. A. Moore, who for 
many years has been in charge of 
the agronomy work there, says: 

“In our effort to germinate corn at 
low temperatures, an occasional ear 
was found on which some of the ker- 
nels showed considerable cold resist- 
ance; and some of these would grow 
at much lower temperatures than 
others. We occasionally found two 
or three out of several thousand 
which would germinate and grow at 
ten or more degrees below the nor- 
mal temperature required. In this 
way several thousand ears were test- 
ed. When Prof. B. D. Leith, of the 
agronomy department, started on 
this work some years ago, he used an 
icebox as a germinating chamber. 

“We were some ten or twelve 
years developing a corn that could 
be depended upon to germinate and 
grow with the temperature at least 
ten degrees lower than that required 
for the common Golden Glow from 
which it was bred. This cold re- 
sistant corn could be taken into the 
far northern and lake shore counties, 
and planted a week or ten days 
ahead of the other corn. And 
it was found that the plants so pro- 
duced were much more resistant to 
cold than those of our regular strain 
of Golden Glow. This made possible 
a medium large corn in the northern 
part of the state where previously 
only the small, early types were suc- 
cessfully grown. The use of Cold 


Resistant Golden Glow has added 
materially to the returns from the 
corn crop under conditions where a 
few years ago the advisability of 
growing any kind of corn was ques- 
tioned. It has not been unusual to 
see fields of vigorous, green corn of 
this ‘cold resistant’ strain growing 
and maturing normally after smaller, 
earlier varieties in adjoining fields 
had been killed by low tempera- 
tures.” 

At the Des Moires meeting a year 
ago of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. J. 
R. Holbert, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, cooperating 


_ With the University of Illinois, re 


ported even more astonishing results. 
Working at Bloomington, IIl., he used 
a huge two-and-one-half-ton electric 
refrigerator—in fact, three of them— 
which, moved about the field with a 
tractor, would be lifted high in the 
air and brought over any desired 
group of corn plants. With this 
equipment it was possible to subject 
corn at any time to any desired tem- 
perature, for any desired period. 
Working in this way with inbred 
strains of corn and with hybrids 
from them, he found that in some 
strains translocation practically 
ceased when the temperature fell to 
44 degrees Fahrenheit and the plants 
were killed at 40 degrees. But at the 
other extreme were strains which 
continued to function after the tem- 
perature had dropped to 28 degrees 
or lower. At 26 degrees, when the 
leaves of one strain were killed the 
shanks remained uninjured, making 
possible the continued development 
of the ear thru the transfer of elab- 
orated food materials from the stalk.” 


Sees Great Possibilities 


Doctor Holbert sees great possibil- 
ities in the studies under way. In 
discussing some of the remarkable 
results already secured he stated 
that “one cross of two cold resistant 
inbred strains withstood a tempera- 
ture of 23 degrees Fahrenheit, for 
fourteen hours without apparent in- 
jury. Tho not always the case, in 
general the resistance, or suscepti- 
bility, of embryos in the seed of dif- 
ferent strains is in direct proportion 
to the resistance or susceptibility of 
the leaf tissue. Remarkable differ- 
ences were found in the resistance 
of the embryos: some containing 26 
per cent moisture when exposed to a 
temperature of 14 degrees Fahren- 
heit for ten hours late in October 
were entirely killed; while others 
with a like moisture content showed 
very little injury under the same 
conditions. While considerable dif- 
ferences were noted in open pollinat- 
ed varieties, the extreme resistance 
was secured only in hybrids from re 
sistant inbred lines.” 

As to the effect of soil environ- 
ment on cold resistance, Doctor 
Holbert remarks: “A susceptible 
strain which received no fertilizer 
was killed September 9, when the 
temperature stood at 42 degrees Fah- 
renheit; while, when heavily fertil- 
ized, the same strain, subjected to 
the same temperatures, continued to 
grow “for six weeks before it was 
killed; at which time the yield of 
grain was found to be nearly twice 
that of the corn killed early in Sep- 
tember. Our studies have shown that 
corn is much more susceptible to in- 
jury by cold when the soil contains 
an excessive amount of moisture and 
when the air has a high humidity.” 

We have seen wonderful progress 
in corn improvement in recent years 
thru the hybridization of inbred 
strains of corn, with increased acre 
yields and a marked resistance to 
lodging and to disease, resulting. If, 
as the breeding work proceeds, it is 
found possible te tie up cold resis 
tance with these other desirable 
qualities, another of the “bogies” 
which haunt the corn grower will be 
no more. i 
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Buffet Supper for Easter 


HOSTESS AND GUESTS WILL ENJOY IT 


} AM and chicken are the univer- 
sal favorites in the line of meats 
for Easter, and countless women 
keep their plumpest old hen or their 
choicest sugar cured ham to grace 
the Easter board. We often like a 
mid-day Easter dinner with our fam- 
ily, but Easter really is such a nice 
day to go visiting in our new frocks 
and bonnets that the idea of inviting 
our friends in to a buffet supper 
seems most hospitable,and promises 
enjoyment to hostess and guests. 


Just a Little Forethought 


There are a few things to know 
and plan beforehand in giving a buf- 
fet supper. The buffet, if a long 
one, may be used for the food, with 
the dishes and silverware placed on 
the dining-table, or the table may be 
lengthened, the food set on one end 
and the dishes and silverware on 
the other. This is a little more con- 
venient, as guests may circle the 
table and have easy access to the 
food. The silverware should be laid 
out in rows, the forks and spoons 
being separated and easily acquired. 
Some of us are sticklers for paper 
napkins for group eating occasions, 
altho etiquette frowns. But there are 
such attractive designs now and the 
napkins are so large and thick that 
it is no longer necessary for large- 
handed husbands to wrestle with a 
flimsy little square of white paper 
spread over the knee, which the least 
little puff will send scooting under 
the piano or into the darkest corner 
of the room. Dainty chintz and plaid 
designs lend dignity and beauty to 
any meal, especially an informal one 
such as this buffet supper, so let’s 
use paper napkins. 


Decorating the Table 


We must have a centerpiece for 
our table or buffet, and Easter pre- 
sents many ideas. We may have a 
pot of spring flowers and pussy- 
willows; or if father and the chil- 
dren get to town and bring back a 
lily to mother, of course that will 
serve nicely as a centerpiece. If no 
flowers are available, attractive 
Easter nests of the children’s col- 
ored eggs or candy eggs may be 
built on a serving tray and placed 
in the center of the table. 

Now our plates—large service 
plates on which ail the food can be 
placed, including salad. A plate, cup 
or glass, fork and spoon are all our 
guests can successfully juggle, so 
don’t make the mistake of trying to 
work in something in your menu 
that will require any additions to 
these few simple pieces of equip- 
ment. If you have little tables avail- 
able at which the guests may sit and 
eat, you can have the cups or glasses 
already in place on the tables, and 
fill them after the guests are seated. 


Often, however, we do not have small 
tables available, and the guests seat 
themselves anywhere, and then the 
supper becomes a lap lunch, and a 
plate and a cup are all it is possible 
to handle in such cases. 

Now we’re down to the impc t 
part of our meal—our menu. First, 
let’s take it for granted that we 
are going to slice a huge platter of 
baked ham from the ham we served 
at dinner-time. The ungarnished 
ham is good, and ham with pineapple 
rings looks and tastes delicious; but 
if you want something just a little 
different, serve ham with lemon. 
This is the way you prepare it: 


Ham With Lemon 


A portion of the liquid that is 
left in the pan after the ham is re- 
moved should be thinned with lemon 
juice until quite tart. Slice the ham 
and arrange the slices in a flat bak- 
ing pan or something else that is 
large enough to allow turning the 
slices without tearing them. Slice 
the ham a little thick—men like it 
that way. Now, about an hour be- 
fore you plan to serve, start a very 
slow oven and place the ham and 
lemon mixture in to simmer, so that 
the ham will become saturated with 
the tartness of the lemon. When 
ready to take to the table, arrange 
in neat rows on a warmed platter 
and garnish with very thin slices of 
lemon. 


Potato Salad 


To most of us, ham served in this 
Way suggests potato salad, and a 
huge bowl of this standing next to 
the platter of ham never gets passed 
up by the guests. 

Cold diced potatoes, boiled with 


Department 














the skins on, in salted water (allow 
two large or three medium sized 
potatoes for each guest), finely 
chopped celery, onion, fresh cucum- 
ber if available and hard boiled eggs. 
If celery can not be had, use a table- 
spoon of celery seed. Mix with boiled 
salad dressing, either homemade or 
one of the well known commercial 
brands. 

Mix and taste—that is the secret 
of good potato salad. Add a dash of 
salt, a teaspoon of sugar, a dash of 
vinegar, mix and taste again. When 
all seasonings are blended, set the 
salad away in a cold spot. The cause 
of three-fourths of the tasteless po- 
tato salad is that it’s not salted heav- 
ily enough. 

Since it’s Easter, let’s lay a few 
fanciful lilies on top of the salad 
bowl, made from hard boiled eggs. 
This is how it is done: 


Egg Lilies 


Hard boil the eggs, cool and peel 
them carefully. Be sure they are cold 
before you attempt to cut them. 
Stand an egg on end, and with a 
sharp knife cut the white into nar- 
row strips, cutting from the top of 
the egg toward the bottom, but be- 
ing very careful not to cut entirely 
thru the white at the bottom. Peel 
these petals back, leaving the yolk 
intact, which forms the heart of the 
lily. And, of course, after they have 
been duly admired on top of the 
potato salad, they are immediately 
eaten. 

Dare we work an egg dish into our 
menu after using eggs in the salad? 
Yes, surely, on Easter we may use 
eggs to our heart’s content, and since 
we want one hot dish, let’s have the 
following: 


Stuffed Eggs en Casserole 


Allow one egg to each guest, boil 
hard, cut in halves lengthwise, re- 
move and mash yolks, add a bit of 
grated cheese, season with salt and 
pepper. With toothpicks, fasten the 
halves of the eggs together and put in 
a buttered baking dish. Cover with 
a thick cream sauce, to which grated 
American cheese has been added, 
sprinkle liberally with buttered bread 
crumbs and place in a moderate oven 
until the eggs are warmed thru and 
the crumbs are browned. Serve in 
a casserole. Chopped green onion 
may be added to the cream sauce if 
liked. 








overall and house-dress calls. 
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What Makes a Good Neighbor? 


Some. people make better neighbors than others. Is it because 
they are the first to rush in with a bowl of soup in time of illness? 
Or is it because they are the first to help when lightning knocks the 
cupola off the barn? Or is it because they attend strictly to their own 
business and expect the same of others? 

Folks on the farm are making a tremendous attempt just now 
at national neighborliness in their cooperative programs of recon- 
struction. But we are apt to think of our real neighbors as those who 
are geographically near to us—whose homes we can see, whose fields 
form part of our landscape, or with whom we exchange work and 


There are sometimes whole communities continually on the verge 
of civil warfare, while others live graciously and in peaceful pursuit of 
life, liberty and happiness. There must be reasons for these conditions 
that lie among farm families themselves. What are they? And what 


For the best five rules for being a good neighbor, we offer a prize of 
three dollars. For each other letter printed, one dollar will be paid. 
Address all letters to Good Neighbors Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. Contest closes April 2. 














Baked ham, potato salad, hot 
stuffed eggs—that is enough for the 
body of our meal. Now let’s add 
crisp radishes and pickles, hot rolls 
brought to the table ready buttered, 
and either coffee or milk. 

Now for our dessert, which may 
be placed on the table after the main 
dishes are removed, and the guests 
invited to make a second trip to help 
themselves to this finishing touch. 


Choosing the Dessert 


The best choice from the point of 
easy self-service is cake. It looks 
so lovely on the table, too, standing 
resplendent on its glass or flowered 
stand, ready cut, with a flat cake 
server or knife handy so that each 
guest may serve himself easily and 
quickly. A white or gold cake should 
be used in the Easter menu, for a 
dark cake is too reminiscent of the 
dark winter days. On this day, when 
we feel so gay and springlike, noth- 
ing could be more ideal than a sun- 
shine cake with a whipped cream 
dressing—no, not frosting, but dress- 
ing, just like we dress our salads. 

To serve it in this way, do not 
frost your take—take it to the table 
plain. Have standing next to it a 
bowl of whipped cream to which a 
can of drained and crushed pine- 
apple has been added. As each per- 
son takes his piece of cake, he dips 
over it as much or as little of the 
pineapple and whipped cream mix- 
ture as his taste dictates. 

Here is a favorite sunshine cake. 
As this calls for seven eggs, be sure 
they are strictly fresh; otherwise, 
you may have a disagreeable eggy 
flavor to your cake. 


Sunshine Cake 


Seven eggs, one cup of sugar, one 
teaspoon of vanilla, one cup of flour 
and one teaspoon of cream of tar- 
tar. Separate the whites from the 
yolks of the eggs and beat each until 
very light. Add the sugar to the 
stiffly beaten egg whites, a little at 
a time, then add the vanilla and beat 
again. When the sugar is all used, 
add the well beaten yolks. Lastly, 
add the flour and the cream of tar- 
tar, which have been sifted together 
five times. Add this a little at a 
time and fold in lightly. Bake in an 
angel cake pan, starting in a cold 
oven. One hour’s baking should in- 
sure the cake being done, but test 
it and bake it a few minutes longer 
if required. 


A Word on Arrangement 


Just one more thing, and that is 
the order in which the implements 
for eating and the foods are placed 
on the table. Start in this way, if 
everything is placed on the same 
table or buffet: Napkins first, fold- 
ed in squares (no fanciful folds); 
warmed plates next; forks and 
spoons; ham, with meat fork on plat- 
ter; salad bowl, with large silver 
spoon; casserole of eggs, with large, 
rather deep spoon; relish dishes of 
radishes and pickles; plates of but- 
tered rolls; cups or glasses, which 
hostess will fill. 

Now to eat, and here’s a secret 
for the benefit of the guests: If the 
hostess has not provided small ta 
bles, make for the stairs, which is 
the most ideal place. Instead of 
juggling your plate on your knee, 
and struggling with an obstreperous 
cup, you can sit on one step, and the 
one above you will make the nicest 
table! 
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FREE—15¢ CASH VALUE—AT YOUR GROCER’S 




















Accept 15¢ Folger’s Coffee Coupon FREE 





TODAY! 


RE is one of the most unique offers 

yet made in the annals of merchandis- 
ing to introduce a new package for an 
established food product. 


Tear out the coupon below—now—before 
you forget it. 


It will be worth 15c CASH at any grocery 
store on the purchase of Folger’s Coffee 
in the new vacuum-packed 2-pound can. 


Good Only on 2-lb. Can 


We make this remarkable offer solely that 
you may learn for yourself the economy and 
convenience of buying Folger’s in this popu- 
lar new family size. 


Those who have tried Folger’s already know 
the economy assured by its richer flavor, 
and that you use 4th less. But now, in this 
new 2-pound can, Folger’s is even more 
economical. Because there is a saving in the 
cost per pound when you buy it that way. 
And this new 2-pound can is more convenient 
because you won’t be running out as often. 


The World’s Richest Coffee 
This coffee is utterly different in flavor and 
quality from any other that has ever come 
into your home. 





Your grocer will redeem the 
coupon below for 15c cash, 
on the purchase of the 
NEW 2-POUND CAN of 
Folger’s Coffee. 


This offer is made solely to 
acquaint the farm women 
of Iowa with the conven- 
ience and economy of buy- 
ing Folger’s in the NEW 
2-POUND ECONOMY CAN. 


Folger uses coffees procured from tiny, sky- 
line plantations high in the mountains along 
the West Coast of Central America. Where 
steaming tropical rains and an odd type of 
volcanic soil combine to impart a marvelous 
richness and flavor to coffee that is not 
duplicated in any other part of the world. 


Only one pound out of every 20 pounds of 
coffee grown in the world comes from this 


“‘coffee paradise.”” The supply thus is lim- 


ited. Few people in a lifetime ever get the 
chance to taste this royal flavor. 


If for no other reason than curiosity, try this 
amazingly richer coffee. But for the sake 
of economy as well, accept this offer now. 


Make the Famous Folger Economy 
Test Just Once and Ordinary Coffee 
Will Never Again Please You 


Get a can of Folger’s Coffee today. Then try 
the following experiment: Make coffee the 


VACUUM 


same way you always do. EXCEPT—use 
\ith less of Folger’s. Then taste it! Note 
how much richer it is in spite of the reduced 
amount. 


Once you’ve made the test and learned for 
yourself that Folger’s rare mountain coffees 
are as economical as they are delicious, we 
know you’ll never be tempted to go back to 
ordinary coffees again. That is why we can 
afford to make this offer. 


Accept This Remarkable 
CASH Offer Now 


So if you’d like the coffee that’s far richer in 
fragrance and flavor, and have it in a new 
family size package more economical and 
convenient than ever before, accept thisoffer. 
Try it at once. Take the 15c coupon to your 
grocer. He will accept it as 15c in cash on the 
purchase of a 2-pound can of Folger’s Coffee. 


FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY 
KANSAS City, Mo. 





IF YOU LIKE DRIP COFFEE... Ask 
for FOLGER’S DRiP GRIND, Vac- 
uum-packed. 
tion, scientifically correct for the drip 


It is a special granula- 


method, and for use in vacuum coffee 
makers. More economical, and gives 
a richer, fuller flavor. Ask your grocer 
for it. The words ‘‘Drip Grind’’ are 
stamped on the can. 











FOLGERS COFFEE 


PACKED 


Take This Coupon To sive Grocer Tomorrow 


Pee as. 


oe te PSs: “ 
Re iy 

ee 
nag . 


On the Purchase of the New 2. Pound Can of Folger’s Coffes 


ae 


This offer good only until May 15, 1934. 





Tear out this bddpiin now. Sign your name and addréss below. Present it to any grocer. 
meee i ne Tere Ce ee ae oe See ee, Folger’s 


(Only 1 to a Person) 


DON’T BUY COFFEE 




































oi want every family to know the economy and 











convenience of Folger’s in this new 2-pound size. 
Pack cked this way, there is a saving in the cost per 
pound—and we pass this saving along to you. It is 
the Same vacuum-pack, with the same Central 
American coffees. This popular new family size is 
more convenient, too—as you won’t be running 
Out as often. Clip the coupon at right now. Get 
this 2-pound can of Folger’s at this special cash 
sav ing at your grocer’s today. 201 
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~the Coffee that 


most folks like BEST 


like it much better than 
the coffee you now use. 

Thousands of Butter- 
Nut Coffee’s friends once 
used some other brand. 
Then they found Butter- 
Nut—and changed—they 
liked its flavor better. 

It is fine flavor that 
gives you your money’s 
worth in Butter-Nut. 


Butter - Nut ads go di- 
rect to the heart of the 
coffee question.They say, 
‘“*Taste Butter-Nut Coffee 
—compare it with others 
—then let actual good- 
ness decide your choice.”’ 

Butter - Nut won its 
leadership on finer flavor. 
Now Butter-Nut asks you 
totry it. See if you do not 





Feper Vogue Poe 


Butter Nut ty 
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\ Group of New Designs 

















_ Very simple but very smart lines are suggested in Style 2597, designe te) 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires _oatgon 
one-half yards of 39-inch material. 

Fer the zruns Ganghter, _~ 615 comes designed for sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 8 requires one and one-half yards of 39-inch aterial; re i - 
quires three-eighths of a yard of 35-inch. ee eee 

For the first spring ginghams, we suggest Style 850, designed for sizes 8, 10 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires one and three-fourths yards of 39-inch material, 
with three-eighths of a yard of 35-inch contrasting. , 

Style 2606, designed for sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure, is suitable for either one of the new patterned or plain crepes 
Size 16 requires three and one-fourth yards of 39-inch material. : 

Any of the above designs may be ordered thru the Pattern 

Department of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead for 12 

cents. The New Spring Fashion Book may also be had for 12 
cents. Allow ten days for ordering. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 25, 1934.) 
OY hap cx ade aim was to teach 
the Jews of his day that Jesus 
of Nazareth was truly the Messiah. 
He proves that Jesus was not only 
bred right, but born right, at Bethle- 
hem, as foretold in their own Scrip- 
tures. He tells of the visit of the 
Wise-men, the sojourn of Joseph and 
Mary and Jesus in Egypt, and their 
return to Nazareth. We know little 
ot the childhood of Jesus except the 
visit to the temple when He was 
twelve, when His questions concern- 
ing the Scriptures amazed the teach- 
ers there. We are simply told that 
He was subject to His parents, and 
‘grew in wisdom and 


whatsoever ye would men should do 
unto you, even so do ye unto them,” 
Jesus tells them that there are ene- 
mies from without as well as from 
within, among them false prophets 
and false teachings. The result is 
corruption. There is also danger of 
self-deception. It is not the hearing 
of the truth, but the persistent and 
conscientous doing of it that makes 
us citizens of the kingdom. Charac- 
ter, however, is not the ground of 

salvation; it is the evidence of it. 
After the stilling of the waves, the 
control of demons and other wonder. 
ful miracles, we have the assertion 
of Jesus that He can also forgive 
sins—an assumption of divinity, blas- 
phemy to His enemies. A paralytic 
has been let down thru the roof of 
the court of the 





stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” 

Until John the Bap- 
tist had begun his 
ministry, Jesus re 
mained in the home 
at Nazareth. Con- 
vinced that John’s 
baptism was of heav- 
en, He went to John, 
His kinsman and 
proclaimer of the 
kingdom of heaven. 
Tho recognizing Je- 
sus as superior to 
himself, John con- 
sents to baptize 
Him, There is a 
voice from heaven, 
and the Spirit of God 
“descending upon 
Him as a dove.” Je- 
sus then seeks com- 
plete retirement pre- 
paratory to entering upon His great 
work. In the forty days of fasting, 
Satan tempts Jesus in three ways— 
to abandon His trust in His Father 
and obedience to Him, to put His 
faith in God to a test, to get results 
by unwarranted means. Jesus trust- 
ed Himself fully to the will of His 
Lord—the safe path for every man. 

When John had been cast into 
prison and could no longer work at 
his mission, Jesus is free to take up 
His full work, probably at least a 
year after the temptation. He selects 
Galilee as the most promising field. 
For this preparatory work, He 
chooses as colaborers Simon, An- 
drew, James and John. Others were 
added later. They proclaimed the 
gospel of the kingdom the Messiah 
was to establish. In the year fol- 
lowing, Jesus revealed His miracu- 
lcus powers. 

Having demonstrated His miracu- 
lous powers, using them only for the 
benefit of others, His power to for- 
give sins and read thoughts, He had 
attracted large multitudes. This 
aroused the hostility of the orthodox 
religious authorities in Jerusalem. In 
the first part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus gives the characteris- 
tics of the citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven, that the inward and spir- 
itual should dominate over the out- 
ward and formal. It is their example 
that is to point the way for human 
redemption. He teaches the Father- 
hood of God; that every one is a 
possible heir to the blessings of the 
kingdom. 

The teaching of Jesus, tho simplic- 
ity itself, was utterly revolutionary; 
for He talked of a life to be lived in 
its inner spirit, not in outward form. 
He pointed out the brotherhood of 
man, the care of the Heavenly Fath- 
er over all, the necessity of loving 
our enemies, the spirit of true 
prayer, and gave the Lord’s Prayer 
as an example. He asserted that if 
we do not forgive others, neither will 
the Heavenly Father forgive us. 

Jesus had told His disciples that 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven 
here on earth can be obtained by 
asking and seeking. After announc 
ing the Golden Rule, “All things 
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house of Peter, in 
Capernaum. After Je- 
sus tells him his sins 
are forgiven, he is 
instantly cured. Nat- 
urally, this assump- 
tion that He could 
forgive sins would 
intensify the opposi- 
tion to Jesus. To the 
charge of His ene- 
mies that He is not 
particular about His 
associates, Jesus re- 
plies that those who 
are well have no 
need of a physi- 
cian; the self-right- 
eous feel no need. 

The opposition to 
Jesus grew. The com- 
mon people, how- 
ever, were hunger- 
ing to hear the Word 
and moved the heart of Jesus to 
compassion; they were as_ sheep 
without a shepherd. Feeling that in 
this time of unrest He must have 
help, Jesus sends the disciples out 
on their first mission. They were 
not to go to thé Gentiles nor into 
Samaria, and were to go two by two. 
They were to preach the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven, and were 
given the power to work miracles. 

While John the Baptist was in 
prison, having heard of the works of 
Jesus, he sent some of his followers 
to ask if Jesus was the Messiah. 
Jesus tells them to tell John the 
things they hear and see; that the 
blind see, the deaf hear and the poor 
are having the gospel preached to 
them—knowing that John would un- 
derstand, as he knew the prophecies. 
Jesus then pays a tribute to John as 
the greatest of all the prophets, stat- 
ing that Divine wisdom was direct- 
ing John as well as Himself. He 
then states His mission; that saving 
knowledge of God can be obtained 
only thru faith and fellowship with 
the Son. Then comes fittingly the 
invitation to come to Him and find 
rest. 

When the time came that Jesus 
could no longer get a hearing, as He 
did at first, to His plain teaching 
and simple illustrations, He veiled 
His meaning under parables, and af- 
terward explained privately the real 
meaning. So with the parable of the 
sower. The man who will not under- 
stand will give no attention to the 
truth. Another class receives the 
truth, but they are too busy with 
other things to bear any fruit of 
holiness. Others hear the word, un- 
derstand it and live by it, producing 
abundance. 

When Jesus interpreted the com- 
mandments in the spirit rather than 
in the letter, and laid down the Gold- 
en Rule, His own people could not 
understand Him. When they op- 
posed and maligned Him, He spoke 
in parables. No one parable or illus- 
tration could bring out all the fea 
tures of the kingdom; so Jesus con- 
tinues this way of bringing out the 
truths. He does not say: “The king- 
dom of heaven is,” but “is like.” The 
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germ of it all is the Word. This is 
the seed sown, not in the church, but 
in the world. Some of it never grows; 
some grows for a time, but is smoth- 
ered; part yields some truth, part 
more, part much. Then the evil one 
sows tares, which look like wheat 
and must be left until harvest. The 
great value of the spiritual life of 
the kingdom is brought out in the 
parable of the hidden treasure and 
the pearl of great price. Every man 
can well afford to sacrifice every- 
thing else for loyalty to God. The 
parable of the drag-net shows that 
there must be separation even in 
this life among those who are out- 
wardly of the kingdom. 


Confessing and Following 
Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 1, 1934. Matthew, 16: 
13-26. As we have the story of the 
resurrection of Christ in our lesson 
for June 17, we are using the regular 
lesson in the course instead of the 
Easter lesson, as has been our cus- 
tom in the past.) 


\ HEN Jesus returned to Galilee 

after the feeding of the four 
thousand, the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees demanded a sign from heaven, 
such a sign, for example, as Elijah 
gave when he called down fire from 
beaven in the olden days. This Jesus 
absolutely refused, and gave them 
only the sign of the prophet Jonah, 
foreshadowing His resurrection from 
the dead. He branded them as hypo- 
crites. They were careful students 
of the clouds and winds, in order to 
foretell the coming day, and yet were 
not able to discern the signs of the 
times. 

This absolute refusal to grant their 
request must have left a bad impres- 
sion on the minds of at least some of 
His disciples. They could see in it 
something, at least, of apparent fail- 
ure. This explains what He shortly 
afterward says to them with refer- 
ence to the leaven or the doctrine of 
the scribes and Pharisees. In order 
to confirm them in their faith and 
rid their minds of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, He turns northward far 
beyond Galilee, to Caesarea Philippi. 
Here, after a season of prayer (Luke, 
9:18), in which we may be sure the 
apostles were ever in His mind, He 
tests their understanding of His mis- 
sion by the question: “Who do men 
say that the Son of man is?” They 
answered in substance: There is a 
great difference of opinion among 
the people; “Some say John the Bap- 
tist; some, Elijah; and others, Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets.” 

Some thought Jesus was doing the 
work of one or the other of these 
famous men. All seemed to agree 
that He was no ordinary man, but a 
man who in some sense voiced the 
thoughts of God; but none of them 
had any real comprehension of His 
person or His work. Strange, is it 
not, that with all His teachings and 
all His mighty works He was so little 
understood? And yet stranger still 
it is that with all the light of nine- 
teen centuries, so many have no bet- 
ter comprehension of His work even 
now, 

After this matter had been fully 
discussed, of which discussion we 
have only a brief synopsis, Jesus 
Says: Now, what is your opinion? 
“Who say ye that I am?” We can 
Well imagine a pause before any one 
ventured to answer this direct ques- 
tion. Peter, as usual, was the spokes- 
man, and answered: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
The disciples in the boat after the 
storm following the feeding of the 
five thousand, when Jesus walked 
upon the water, had said: “Of a 
truth, thou art the Son of God.” Peter 
had afterward said: “We know that 
thou art the Holy One of God.” In 
this reply of Peter’s, there is a great 
advance over both previous confes- 
sions: “Thou art the Christ,” the 
This describes His office 
or His mission, His work. “The Son 
of the living God”; this describes 
His hature. The two grouped in one 
brief phrase are an accurate descrip- 


Messiah. 
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tion of Jesus’ work and His nature or 
His person. “Thou art the Messiah,” 
and the Messiah is more than David’s 
son; He is the Son of the living God; 
human by birth, Divine by nature. 

Jesus replies: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah” (Simon, son of 
Jonah, using purposely his flesh and 
blood name): “for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee (you 
did not find it out by natural reason, 
but by the teaching of God), but my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

In the same breath, and as a re- 
sult of this confession of Peter’s 
faith, Jesus said: “Thou art Peter 
(Petros, meaning a rock or stone).” 
He had told Peter in the very begin- 
ning that he would be a stone or 
rock, and then adds: “Upon this rock 
(using the feminine, Petra) I will 
build my church, and the gates of 
hades (or death) shall not prevail 
against it.” 

And Simon Bar-Jonah, the first to 
obtain the true comprehension of 
Christ’s work, was the first stone, 
so to speak, laid down in this tem- 
ple. In this sense, the church was 
actually built upon Peter. Jesus con- 
tinues: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” And 
all of this was fulfilled in Peter. 
He was the first to open the doors 
of the kingdom to the faithful at 
Pentecost; the first to exclude the 
unfaithful, like Ananias; the first 
to admit the Roman centurion, a 
Gentile, into the church. [nm the 
work of laying the foundation and 
its government, Peter was unques- 
tionably the first. By reference to 
John, 20:23, it will be seen that the 
same power was given to all of the 
apostles. After the reception of the 
Holy Ghost, Jesus said: “Whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are for- 
given unto them; whose soever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” 

After having brought the disciples 
to the point of understanding clear- 
ly and definitely who and what He 
was, Jesus at once proceeded to un- 
fold to them His future work, or 
the manner in which these perma- 
nent and abiding results were to be 
accomplished. He explained to them 
that His church, to be built in the 
future, could be established only 
thru His suffering, death and resur- 
rection. 


No Spiritual Understanding 


Peter was a fine example of that 
class of men who can rejoice in the 
glory of the kingdom, but who 
shrink from the sacrifices by which 
alone that glory can be obtained; 
and when Jesus spoke of His suffer- 
ing, death and resurrection, “Peter 
took him and began to rebuke him.” 
His words actually mean: This can 
not be, must not be; we will not 
permit it. Your death would simply 
mean the utter failure of the king- 
dom. And Jesus at once turns upon 
His presumptuous disciple and says: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” Thou 
art a Satan, a tempter, a spiritual 
enemy of mine, a cause of stum- 
bling, an offense. He says, in ef- 
fect: The trouble with you, Peter, 
is that you have no spiritual under- 
standing; you are looking at things 
entirely from the human side; “for 
thou mindest not the things of God, 
but of men.” Can you not under- 
stand that if I am as you say, the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God, 
my kingdom must be established not 
by the natural but by the super- 
natural? It must be a kingdom not 
governed by human maxims and 
human methods, but by the maxims 
and methods of heaven, and not of 
earth. 

It was then in place for Jesus to 
say, not merely to Peter but to all of 
the disciples, that the Son of man 
must “suffer many things of the eld- 
ers and chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed,” and he that will be a dis- 
ciple of mine must deny himself as I 
deny myself; if He would follow me, 
he must share my cross. In doing so, 
there will apparently be present loss, 
but everlasting gain. 
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EXTRA enjoyment 
EXTRA value.... 




































































in this Delictous 
Double Duty Syrup 


(It’s EXTRA Rich in Energizing Dextrose*) 


pare Golden Syrup does double duty, gives 

double value because it contains an extra 
abundance of Dextrose, that valuable element 
which supplies bounding energy almost instantly. 
Add to its energy value its wonderfully delicious 
flavor and wholesome purity, and it is easy to see 
why Amaizo is such an overwhelming favorite. 


Pancakes and waffles become table masterpieces 
when served with the golden goodness of Amaizo 
Syrup; fried mush, oatmeal, toast, bread, biscuits 
—all take on new enjoyment with Amaizo’s 
mellow richness. 


Serve Amaizo regularly on your table; see that 
the children eat plenty of it, especially during 
cold weather. Use Amaizo in your cooking and 
baking, too, for sweetening and flavor. Enjoy to 
the full Amaizo’s delicious goodness. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York 


Chicago 















*WHAT IS DEXTROSE? 


Bodily energy is mostly de- 
tived from carbohydrates in 
your food, which are con- 
verted into Dextrose, the 
normal body sugar, to replen- 
ish “burned-up” energy, 
revive tired muscles, etc. 











Amaizo costs Serra 


no more thanSy yaa 


MEDICAL 
ordinary syrups Yams 


% Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP 
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More peuple dnink A a P Coffe 








Three blends of the finest coffee money can buy 
—a blend to suit every taste. * Kept roaster 
fresh by Nature’s own unbroken flavor-seal, the 
coffee bean itself. *» Ground when you buy, ex- 
actly right for your own method of making 
—this is A & P Coffee Service. * A & P Coffees 
differ only in flavor. Their quality is equal 
—the finest the world affords. Yet for these 
fine coffees you pay the lowest possible prices. 


EIGHT O'CLOCK milo AND meow 1 9b. 
RED CIRCLE zich AND Fuu-sonieD 2 Tie. 
B O K A R vicorous ano winey 2 5ip. 





F600 STORES COFFEE SERVICE 





REALLY fresh COFFEE IS GROUND BEFORE YOUR EYES 


Watch store windows for special prices 





UNS 


RUMFORD 
BAKING 
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Our Cookery Corner i 





Coffee Sponge Pie 

3 eggs 

1 cup of sugar 

1 cup of strong, hot coffee 

1 tablespoon of gelatin 

% cup of cold water 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

1% cups of whipping cream 

1 baked pie crust 

Soak the gelatin in the cold water 

about five minutes. Separate the eggs 
and stir one-half cup of the sugar 
into the beaten yolks. Gradually add 
the hot coffee and salt and cook for 
five minutes or until thickened. Stir 
constantly. Add the softened gelatin 
and continue stirring until thoroly 
dissolved. Chill. Beat the whites 
of the eggs stiff, fold into the cus- 
tard and add the remainder of the 
sugar and vanilla. Pour into a baked 
pie shell and cover with flavored 
whipped cream. This recipe makes 
eight servings.—Mrs. Eugene Chris- 
man, Scottsbluff County, Nebraska. 


Quick Cream Biscuits 


If you find, when your meal is 
almost ready, that the bread box is 
empty, stir up these biscuits in a 
jiffy and bake them while the coffee 
percolates: 
2 cups of sifted flour 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

2 teaspoons of sugar 

teaspoon of salt 

ege 

cup of sweet cream 

Sift the dry ingredients together 
three times. Beat the egg in the 
mixing bowl, stir in the cream, then 
add the dry ingredients and mix 
well. Drop by spoonfuls into greased 
muffin tins and bake in a rather 
quick oven for about fifteen min- 
utes. This also makes a very good 
shortcake.—L. M. B., Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


Delicious White Cake 


cups of sugar 

cup of butter 

cups of lukewarm water 

cups of pastry flour 

egg whites 

teaspoons of flavoring 

teaspoons of combination baking 
powder 


Tes 


Colne co 


Cream butter and sugar, add flour 
and water alternately. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites, add flavoring. 
Lastly add the baking powder (sift 
over the cake mixture and fold in). 
Bake in a moderate oven. This is a 
large cake and should be baked in 
three layers.—Mrs. W. L. A., Jeffer- 
son County, Iowa. 


Sour Milk Brown Bread 


2 cups of cornmeal 

2 cups of graham flour 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1 teaspoon of salt 

2 cups of sour milk 

1 cup of molasses 

Mix the meal with the flour. Mix 

salt and soda thoroly with the flour, 
add the sour milk and molasses, and 
beat well. If not moist enough to 
pour, add a little warm water. Pour 
into a well greased mold or pail, 
filling it only two-thirds full. Cover 
with a tight cover, also greased. 
Steam for three hours in a steamer, 
or set the pail in a kettle of boiling 
water. Keep the water boiling, and 
as it boils away replenish with boil- 
ing water to keep at same level. Re- 
move the cover and place the mold 
in the oven for fifteen minutes to 
dry the crust.—Mrs. Cleve Butler, 
Audrain County, Missouri. 


Royal Date Cake 


1 cup of sugar 

2 tablespoons of butter 

1 pound of dates, stoned and 
chopped 

2 eggs 

% cup of strong coffee 

% cup of milk or cream 

1% cups of flour 

3 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

% pound of raisins 

% cup of chopped nutmeats 

% teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of lemon juice 


Cream butter and sugar; add beat- 
en eggs, coffee and cream; mix 


i 


well. Add one cup of flour sifted 
with salt and baking powder. Mix 
thoroly; add nuts; mix well, Ada 
lemon juice and remainder of flour. 
Pour into well oiled tin and bake for 
one and one-half hours in a slow 
oven.—Mrs. Frank E. Geis, Logan 
County, Illinois. 


Raisin Caramel Pudding 


1 cup of white sugar 

1 cup of flour 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of combination baking 
1 cup of raisins 

Mix with one-half cup of milk and 

put in a greased baking dish. 
1 heaping cup of brown sugar 
2 tablespoons of butter 
2 cups of hot water 
powder 

Stir until dissolved and pour over 
first mixture. Bake for thirty min 
utes. 

This is very good served eithes 
warm with rich milk or cold with 
whipped cream.—Mrs. D. K., Mar- 
shall County, Ilinots. 


Brownies 


1 cup of sugar 

% cup of melted butter 

% cup of flour 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 squares of melted chocolate 

2 teaspoons of vanilla 

% cup of nutmeats 

Cream the butter and the sugar. 

Add the beaten eggs, followed by the 
rest of the ingredients. Pour into a 
shallow pan and bake for twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Cut 
into squares and frost, if desired.— 
M. R., Polk County, Iowa. 


Mocha Macaroon Pudding 


2 cups of milk 
1 cup of strong coffee 
6 tablespoons of tapioca 
% teaspoon of salt 
1 tablespoon of cocoa 
6 tablespoons of sugar 
1 ege 
1 tablespoon of butter 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
5 macaroons or vanilla wafers 
Scald milk and coffee in a double 
boiler. Add tapioca and salt. Cook 
for fifteen minutes, stirring frequent- 
ly. Mix cocoa with sugar and add. 
Pour a small amount of the mixture 
slowiy over the beaten egg yolk, 
stirring vigorously. Return to dou- 
ble boiler and cook to the consist- 
ency of custard. Remove from heat, 
add butter, vanilla, macaroon crumbs 
and stiffly beaten egg white. Chill 
and serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. Serves six.—Mrs. R. E. Lucas, 
Holt County, Nebraska. 


Butterscotch Cookies 

2 cups of brown sugar 

1 cup of shortening 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon of soda 

4 cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of cream of tartar 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

1 cup of nutmeats 

Cream the sugar and the shorten- 

ing, add the eggs, the soda and the 
flour. Mix well. Stir in nutmeats. 
This makes a stiff dough. Form into 
a solid roll about two inches in dian- 
eter. Chill over night. In the mort- 
ing, slice thin and bake in a moder- 
ate oven.—Mrs. M. Reynolds, Polk 
County, Iowa. 


Creamed Spaghetti With Carrots 


1% cups of spaghetti 

3 tablespoons of butter 

3 tablespoons of flour 

% teaspoon of salt 

% teAspoon of pepper 

3 cups of milk 

1% cups of cooked carrots 

Clean and scrape the carrots, cul 

into long, narrow slices, and cook 
until tender in a small amount of 
boiling salted water. Cook the spas- 
hetti until tender in three quarts ol 
boiling water, to which has been 
added one and one-half teaspoons 0! 
salt. Put the spaghetti and carrots 
in alternate layers in the pan. Pre- 
pare white sauce of the other il 
gredients, and pour over the mixture 
Heat and serve hot.—Mrs. B. W. 
Butler, Audrain County, Missouri. 
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COUNTRY AIR : 


By A FARM WOMAN 





e—— 


= is it that at this season one 
\ ' ig seized with an almost primor- 
dial urge to wash windows? Good- 
ness knows, there’s little enough be- 
yond dank tree trunks to see but 
sodden grass, discouraged corn stalks 
and mud. 





But already the feathered tourists 
are returning. Mukerji, in his charm- 
ing story of the pigeon, “Gay Neck,” 
says that the Sanskrit word for birds 
is “Turyak,” or “curve tracers.” 
One’s imagination is caught by the 
lines of loveliness that would fill the 
air if the curves of a bird's flight 
were left as a visible pathway. 

Recently, I went train traveling, 
and found myself in a continual back- 
woodsy state of wonderment. I won- 
dered how railroads exist at all with 
all the private autos and public 
trucks and buses there are. .. . I won- 
dered about those old fellows who 
stand at city crossings, knowing their 
last, perhaps their only, moments of 
authority as they peer owlishly over 
their big, round “Stop” signs. They 
probably have homes, kinfolks, ideas, 
appetites, dreams. . . . I wondered 
what the girl in the Pullman would 
have said if I'd told her that the 
crimson cluster of enameled finger- 
nails beneath her sleeping head 
looked like soot-grimed geranium 
petals... . I wondered at the beauty 
of the smoke blown back from the 
engine, tangling in the naked loveli- 
ness of winter trees, rebuffed by the 
blunt audacity of a high bank, boil- 
ing rhythmically thru the telegraph 
wires, drooping to clothe a forlorn 
corn field with gossamer grace and 
tumbling in indescribable whirls be- 
fore the wind caught it and whisked 
it off into nothingness. ... And I 
wondered why conductors always 
make me feel small and apologetic. I 
never have bummed a ride in all my 
life, 

While away, I ate in a coffee shop 
decorated in soft tone murals by 
Grant Wood. I glanced up to see 
what motif decorated the wall near 
my table. The conventionalized rear 
elevation of a dairy cow met my eye. 
A barefoot farm boy with cheek cud- 
dled to the cow’s bulging side sat 
milking her. With all the lovely sub- 
jects from typical farm life—quite 
aside from dead fish, wild ducks or 
a yard of assorted fruits—it is sad 
to think that Grant Wood recalls 
from his own boyhood farm days no 
More appropriate dining-room possi- 
bilities. 

I didn’t let it spoil my supper. It 
was too funny for that. But I didn’t 
peer farther lest I’d see something 
that might spoil it. Perhaps such a 
Picture means escape for pavement 
bound city dwellers, but so far as I 
know not even the least fastidious of 
farmers take their suppers to the 
cown barn alley. 

Have you sent in your list of the 
five best methods of relaxation from 
tension? No matter what the meth- 
ods—they may range from ping-pong 
to patty-caking. But remember the 
Winner gets a dollar and the closing 
date isn’t until March 20. 





In all the programs the adminis- 
tration is putting thru, we need to 
keep in mind that the conservation 
Program means much to future good 
living. There is a woods some six 
Miles from home that is a true sanc- 
aed for shy wild-flowers. Each 
‘pring, we make our first pilgrimage 
Mm breathless fear lest ruthless 
Woodsmen have cleared the rocky 
banks that grow this profusion of 
wild-flowers. With delight, we hail 
adder’s tongue and bloodroot creep- 
“ up the bank where none were be- 
ae na 4 velvety mosaic of ginger- 
“ho faves On a new section of the 

mbling bluff, or find violets in 
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the flat, hugging closer to the creek. 
We are dismayed if the hepaticas 
have deserted their usual hillside or 
cattle tracks have ruined a delicate 
fern thicket. We pick but few of 
these lovely friends, for they wilt 
easily, and only rarely do we dig 
roots to bring home. Our soil isn’t 
the type for these delicate wildlings, 
and we love them most among the 
brown rocks and moss covered tree 
trunks. 





I’ve been reading J. B. Priestley’s 
“Faraway.” It started off with a 
bang and had all the earmarks of be- 
ing a good, humorous, fanciful yarn 
of an oddly assorted group in search 
of fortune in the south seas. But it 
meanders on with a lot of detailed 
sketches of rather tiresome people 
and a continual round of wholly aim- 
less drinking. Trying to steer a 
course between romance and realism, 
Priestley passes up his usual pene- 
trating and charitably humorous ob- 
servations for trivial details, 

“Good Companions” is a much bet- 
ter book when it comes to introduc- 
ing many characters. While it just 
wanders on with another oddly as- 
sorted group of people in a show 
troup over England, it does so enter- 
tainingly. 

“Angel Pavement,” with a back- 
ground of English business life, is a 
stronger book, handling bolder char- 
acters more trenchantly. 

I'd say that “Good Companions” 
would make good high school read- 
ing, but neither of the other two hold 
much for that age. There is one 
phrase in “Faraway” that will re- 
main with me: “It was very snug 

. on a winter’s night ... with the 
wind and rain troubling the ivy out- 
side.” “Troubling” is so exactly the 
right word. . 

Strange how plans work out, The 
other night we listened to the final 
broadcast of Maude Adams in “Peter 
Pan.” The m. of the h. paused over 
a knotty corn-hog problem. I sat 
patching, and the boys were squatted 
before the radio. Many years ago, 
when the m. of the h. and I were 
but casually interested in one anoth- 
er, he sent a money order for tickets 
to see Maude Adams, then appearing 
on the stage in “Peter Pan.” 

The money came back—‘All sold 
out”—and he refused to spend it 
alone. So on the next “date” we 
organized a “spending syndicate.” 
There wasn’t much in the village to 
spend money on—not even gasoline, 
for that was back in the horse and 
buggy days. But once the syndicate 
got to working, we just kept up the 
partnership. The syndicate part was 
all right, but obviously we should 
have put that $4 in postal savings. 





Things I can never decide: When 
making a dash for bed, whether to 
take off my bathrobe first and shiver 
until I kick off my slippers or kick 
off my slippers and get my feet cold 
while I peel off my bathrobe.... 
Which way to hold a knife when 
I’m sharpening it on a stone, so the 
man of the house won't shout, “You 
are turning the edge toward it!”... 
Whether I’m gladder when the pork 
or the beef butchering is done. 


Cooking Potatoes 

O BOIL potatoes so that they 

will be mealy, drop into boiling 
salted water and cover tightly. When 
cooked sufficiently, drain water, re- 
move cover and shake over hot stove 
for a few moments. Steamed pota- 
toes are not quite so mealy as those 
that are boiled, but for salads and 
creaming this is an asset rather than 
a liability, and by this method of 
cooking there is less loss of starch 
and minerals. Properly baked pota- 
toes are sweeter and drier than those 
that are steamed or boiled. 
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Don't Be Fooled! 





Read these facts 


If you own or 


plan to buy an 


AIR CELL 
RADIO 





_ million people live in un- 
wired homes. Air Cell Radio 
was perfected for them. They 
waited ten long years for it. Air 
Cell Radio was made possible by 
the invention of the Eveready Air 
Cell “A” battery. It’s a new kind 
of battery... radically changing, 
and drastically reducing the cost 
of “A” current. 





See! It’s even different in looks. 
Never needs recharging. 


And any set that lacks an 
Eveready Air Cell “A” battery is not an Air Cell set, It’s a sub- 
stitute...a makeshift...no matter what claims are made for 
it. Don’t be fooled. Remember these proven facts: — 


- +» A genuine Air Cell Radio set, powered with the Eveready Air Cell 
“A” battery, is offered you by 18 of the world’s largest radio manufac- 
turers. Such sets are satisfactory only when their source of “A” current 
is a genuine Eveready Air Cell “A” battery. 


-+- The genuine Eveready Air Cell “A” battery lasts 1,000 hours and 
costs only 71 cents per 100 hours. That’s more than double the number 
of hours you can get, and only a little more than one-half the cost of 
the average of all other types of “A” batteries. 


+ «« Eveready Air Cell batteries . .. never need recharging. No other bat- 
teries ... storage or otherwise...can give you “A” current so efficiently, 
economically and conveniently. We repeat! Don’t be fooled by “just-as- 
good” claims, They’re not true! 


Eveready Layerbilt “B’ Batteries REDUCEP 
BUY NOW AND SAVE 


The present Eveready “Layerbilts” 
are made from raw materials con- 
tracted for at low prices. Weare passing 
these savings on to you, while they last! 
Don’t forget, these batteries have flat, 
not round cells, No waste spaces. They 
pack powerful energy into every cubic 
inch. No wiring—and with that gone, 
one of the most frequent sources of 
battery breakdown is banished. 


$2.50 for the large size 45 volt 
“Layerbilt.” It has flat cells... packs 
powerfal energy into every one of its 
252 cubic inches. 





$1.95 for medium size 45 volt “Layer- 
bilt.” It, too, has flat cells. 


Note the flat cells in Eveready 
“Layerbilts”.. they’re patented. 


Round-cell type Evereadys reduced too— Some selling as low as $1.35, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide iu 72 and Carbon Corporation 


ss wm 
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EVEREADY BATTERIES packayed clectricily ul il 
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1 KGrowoer 


purchased by millions of women who have used it 
with success. They know the high quality of this 
double tested—double action baking powder. 


K C is manufactured by baking 
powder specialists who make noth- 
ing else. Controlled by expert chem- 
ists. Always uniform — dependable. 
This insures successful bakings. 

K C is low in cost and high in leavening strength 
—Economical and Efficient. Use only one level 
teaspoonful to a cup of flour for most recipes. 


Make sure of successful bakings. Use K C the 
most popular brand sold. 


Same Price Today 
as 43 Years Ago 


25 Ounces for 25c 


YOU CAN ALSO BUY 
10 ounce can for 10c 


A FULL Ss coeanactatie tie 


FULL PACK — NO SLACK FILLING 
copy of The Cook’s Book will be mailed to users 
FRE of K C Baking Powder who send us their names 
and the names and addresses of their grocers. 
wwenw-==( Use Coupon below and Mail to) ------=- 
JAQUES MANUFACTURING CO. — CHICAGO. 
Name 





Grocer. 


Address 








Address 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
BY OUR GOVERNMENT 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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THE RAIL FENCE QUILT 


Once you have seen the Rail Fence Quilt, you will say it is the most beau- 
tiful creation of this kind that you have ever seen. The delightful part of 
it is that it is pieced and all straight seaming too. An illustration cannot do 
it justice. 

The rails of course are a woodsy-brown, 


Between the rails and in the | 








y 
! 
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| fleld below is a gay, small floral print symbolic of the wild flowers of early ||| 


spring. Above the rail fence a sky-blue is used. The log cabin in the center 


is of brown, with the sky and grass the same as in the fence, and the chim- ||} 


ney is red. 

The bands around the cabin and between the fences are unbleached. The 
shell quilting of this might well be clouds, and in the triangles above the 
fences, quilt with 
both old-time favorite designs. 

I can supply you with an accurate cutting pattern of this quilt with yard- 
age given, that will enable you to fit the pieces together ever so nice and 
snug. This includes the Rail Fence as well as the Log Cabin, which might 
well make a separate quilt of alternating log cabin blocks. This same sheet 
gives all of the necessary quilting patterns including a border design. Order 


number C791T, 25e, for the complete charts and patterns 

The Rail Fence Quilt top, measuring 90 inches when finished, can be 
obtained ready cut in color-fast Peter Pan prints and plain materials as 
number C791M, for $38.98. This includes the borders as well as the un- 


bleached bands 


separate pillow of the Log Cabin is ever so useful and decorative For 


} a 14-inch pillow top, order number C791A, 25e, and obtain this all ready cut 





out for you 
Address your letters 
stead, Des Moines, lowa. 


to Quilt Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Allow ten days for delivery. 


and Iowa Home- 


a soaring lark, and on the opposite side a shooting star— ||| 








Kitchen Work Made Easier 


HE number of steps you don’t 

take in preparing and clearing 
away meals, and the number of min- 
utes you don’t stand when you could 
be sitting, make all the difference in 
how you feel when the day’s work 
is done. Every woman who does all 
the work of her home takes plenty 
of steps without having to go an 
extra foot unnecessarily. A little 
thought over the arrangement of her 
work centers and the larger kitchen 
equipment will cut out much cross- 
ing and recrossing of the room. 

The tasks connected with food 
route themselves naturally in order 
around the room, from the food prep- 
aration center to the cooking center, 
then to the serving center, and final- 
ly to the clearing-up center. Some of 
the tools and utensils are used in 
more than one center, and it may be 
a good plan to have two of such 
articles, to save steps. In other 
cases, similar work may be done in 
more than one center, and the closer 
these units are together, the better. 

For example, certain cooking uten- 
sils, like the teakettle, the coffee per- 
colator and the double boiler, always 
have to be filled with water before 
using. While they belong in the 
cooking center, they should be 
placed as near as possible to the 
sink, too. Other cooking utensils, 
like the frying-pan, the griddle and 
iron muffin pans, must be heated be- 
fore food is put into them. Place 
them very near the stove. Have a 
rack for lids near enough te the stove 
to be reached from where you stand 
as you place a pan on the fire. A 
small shelf above the stove is con- 
venient for salt, pepper and matches, 
and you may also want a duplicate 
set on the other side of the room. 
Hot holders, forks, spoons and ladles 
used in dishing up food can be hung 
back of the range, even tho you keep 
a second set in a table drawer. 


A Convenient Arrangement 

These suggestions can be applied 
in turn to each work center in the 
kitchen. An especially good step- 
saving arrangement is to place the 
dish closet above and slightly to one 
side of the sink, adjoining one of the 
drain boards. Then the dishes can 
be put directly away without carry- 
ing them to some other part of the 
kitchen. Here’s.a check list worked 
out by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics for the various articles in com- 
mon use in kitchens: 

Near the Sink—Dishpan, dish- 
cloths and towels, dish drainer, dish 
scraper, soap and scouring materi- 
als, garbage pail, garbage drainer for 
sink, waste basket, brushes, knives, 
scissors, colander, strainers, measur- 
ing cup, saucepans, double boiler, 
coffee pot, pitcher. 

Near the Work Table—Cook book, 
measuring cups, spoons, beaters, 
spatula, bowls, rolling-pin, molding 
board, cutters, choppers, knives, scis- 
sors, scales, baking pans (or in the 
cupboard), flour and meal, sugar and 
syrup, flavorings, spices, seasonings, 
baking powder and soda. 

Near the Stove—Matches, holders, 
teakettle, teapot, frying-pans, grid- 
dies, potato masher, lids for kettles 
and pans, ladle, flour in a dredger, 
thermometer, spoons, salt, coffee, tea, 
sugar, cereal breakfast foods. 

In the Kitchen Cupboard—Roast- 
ing-pans, baking-pans and dishes not 
in frequent use, steamer, molds, ice 
cream freezer, canning equipment. 

At Serving Cabinet—Table china, 
glassware, silver, linen, trays, mats 
for hot dishes, table cooking appli- 
ances, kitchen knives, forks, spoons, 
ladles, bread, cake, crackers, a small 
supply of jelly, preserves, pickles and 
seasonings. 

A step-ladder stool is an invaluable 
feature of any kitchen. The house- 
wife uses it constantly to sit on 
while she prepares fruits and vege- 
tables, and she even sits down for 
dishwashing and ironing. She is less 
fatigued at the end of the day, since 
she rearranged her kitchen to save 
steps and watched herself to see that 
she did not stand up for any task 
she could do sitting down. 































"How do you manage to do it?” | asked. 
“The answer is the flour | use,” she said. “lt keeps 
bread fresh about twice as long as ordinary flour.” 











\ 
F. fa, oo 
: 
dunia sites 
"Here—I| want to show you something,” she said, and 


took me to the bread box. “Here's a loaf that is four 
days old. You'd never guess it, would you?” 




















“When my bread keeps fresh that long, | need to 
bake only half as often. That means a time saving and 
@ saving on fuel, too.” 




















"The name of my flour is E-A-CO. It has been a favor 
ite flour among home bakers here in lowa for many 
years. All lowa dealers sell it on a money-back guar 
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EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Please send me, without charge, 8 copy of the 
E-A-CO Flour recipe book. 




















Name —— 
Address — 
| 
Grocer's name __ ew. 
I 
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Yes--Sick Folks W1ll Eat! 
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“~7O, I can’t gay that I usually 

N have any rosebuds to put on 
their trays. And I don’t know that 
J’m such a marvelous cook. It’s just 
that—well—there is a knack in get- 
ting sick folks to eat. It was taught 
ys at the hospital. And I haven’t 
forgotten it, that’s all. It really 
works just as well at home as it did 
there, you see.” 

It was Edith Calderwood speaking. 
There should have been twelve per- 
sons at the quilting at her mother’s 
that day. But a worse-than-usual 
epidemic of seasonal ills had cut the 
number to six. And the conversation 
—running naturally from quilting to 
ailments—had anchored on the topic 
of getting nourishing food into those 
jeast desirous of it (and usually most 
in need of it)—our sick folks. 

Mother Cald@érwood, with a shy 
look at her daughter-in-law, had ven- 
tured the remark 


ing straws for sipping liquids, may 
mean the difference between a tray 
cleaned up and one barely touched. 
“What I bring in may be nothing 
more than a glass of chilled, foamy 
grapejuice and a bit of steaming ce- 
real; but I carry it in covered, with 
as much ado as tho it were caviar for 
the Countess of Canterbury. What- 
ever it is, it’s the best I have to offer, 
and it’s cooked carefully, seasoned 
perfectly and served attractively. 
“If the sickness is the beginning of 
flu, or a common cold, the tray may 
well contain merely crackers or toast 
and a fruit juice drink or fruit-milk 
beverage. Plenty of liquids at two or 
three-hour intervals are better than 
three more substantial meals a day. 
Milk alone is too bland to be taken 
in any quantity. An eggnog made by 
beating together an egg, a pinch of 
salt, one-fourth cup of sweetened 
fruit juice and 
three-fourths of a 





that the most fun 
she had ever had 
being sick was 
when she had 
done it down 
at Edith’s. Edith, 
the present moth- 
er of four, and ex- 
head nurse, had a 
yery smooth way 
of getting food 
“slicked off” of a 
sick tray, accord- 
ing to Mother Cal- 
derwood. There 
followed a chorus 
of queries from 








cup of whole milk, 
is nourishing and 
zestful. Two choc- 
olate squares, one 
cup of boiling wa- 
ter and two cups 
of sugar boiled to- 
gether for five 
minutes wiil make 
a nice syrup for 
mixing plain choc- 
| olate or chocolate 
| malted milk. Use 
| one tablespoon of 
syrup beaten into 
a glass of miik 








those of us to 
whom the prob- 
lems of “But please, Johnny, try it! 
“Just one little bite!” and “You'll 
never get well if you don’t eat!” were 
an old story. 

“In the first place,” said Edith, 
“the ‘Please, Johnny!’ attitude is all 
wrong. “Does the hospital manage- 
ment ask you what you’d like to eat, 
or coax you to eat it? They do not! 
Sick appetites are tricky. If you real- 
ly have a preference in food, your 
taste for it will probably have left 
before the dish can be prepared. 
Moreover, it might be exactly the 
sort of thing you shouldn’t eat. 

“The most that you can do for any 
one whose appetite is not up to nor- 
Nal is to make him physically com- 
fortable, put him into a pleasantly 
Teceptive state of mind (You know 
the way hospital nurses have of pop- 
ping into your room with a ‘Feeling 
fine today, aren’t you?’ and popping 
out again before you’ve had a chance 
to line up your aches and pains), and 
then to bring on so small a quantity 
of something both nourishing and in- 
teresting that it’s cleaned up before 
he has a chance to become tired of 
it, or to wonder if it really is what 
he'd most like to have, after all. 


Patient Must Be Comfortable 


“But the preface to any meal is to 
get the patient comfortable and ready 
for it. A clean face, freshly brushed 
hair and teeth, and a smooth bed 
will do more toward creating an ap- 
Petite than all the coaxing in ‘the 
World. If there’s fever, and a sponge 
bath is in order, just before mealtime 
is a grand time for it. If the victim 
has measles or scarlet fever, the rash 
fan be relieved by anointing with 
Cocoa butter or mentholatum. Warm 
Soda water (three tablespoons of 
Soda to two gallons of warm water), 
When sponged on the skin, will tone 
down that maddening itch that ac- 
companies chicken-pox. 

Eating in bed can be made fairly 
easy. Youngsters can be propped 
me a tilted suitcase. For older 
a use an up-ended chair. If the 
— is prolonged, one of those 
“om three-sided pillows is worth 
- age Books piled on either side 
= “y bed can be made to hold a 
— table board at a convenient 
_ Small things, like adjusting a 

Ttain to soften the light, or supply- 


for the former. 
Blend in the syr- 
up and a heaping teaspoon of dry 
malted milk, for the latter. 

“Orange malted milk is a favorite 
treat. Beat together a cup of whole 
milk, three tablespoons of malted 
milk, three tablespoons of orange syr- 
up (made by boiling together for 
three minutes equal quantities of 
orange juice and sugar) and a pinch 
of salt. Any drink is always more 
interesting if it is steaming hot or 
well chilled, and in either case has 
what Ruthie calls ‘soapsuds’ on top. 


Make the Tray Interesting 


“An ‘interesting’ tray creates as 
much appetite as an orderly one. 
Clean, white, heavy paper napkins 
are neat and sanitary in the sick- 
room. The best china gives a festive 
air to a grown-up’s tray. Odd or 
brightly colored dishes appeal to the 
younger folks. 

“When Betty had tonsilitis, last 
Christmas, she’d eat her cereal pie 
(oatmeal or cream of wheat served 
ir a little baking-glass pie plate) ev- 
ery morning, with proud gravity. And 
tho pineapple-strawberry juice in an 
apple green tumbler isn’t my idea 
of appetizing food from a color 
standpoint, Bobby feels quite differ- 
ently about it. When I unearthed 
such an old relic and tried it out on 
him after his appendicitis operation, 
he habitually emptied it to its gilt 
encrusted bottom every time. 

“Plain lemon gelatin is—just plain 
lemon gelatin. But let a sliver of 
canned peach harden in a cup of 
lemon gelatin, rounded side down; 
thrust a toothpick into the peach 
at one end and into a square of 
colored paper at the other end— 
and you have a gelatin boat; some- 
thing which is far more intriguing 
and much more provoking to the 
appetite. 

“And last, but certainly not least, 
there is the ‘tray surprise.’ At our 
house it is the custom for the chil- 
dren to select it. Maybe it’s just 
a fresh sprig of delphinium out of 
the garden, perhaps a joke clipped 
out of the newspaper, or a letter 
saved from the morning’s mail. But 
if one of us has been very sick, the 
surprise is bound to be there. For 
it’s just little things that often count 
the most when you're trying to get 
sick folks to eat.” 
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Hyon want speed 
cleanlinew and AOUOMMY. » 


buy @ WIGH-POWER PERFECTION STOVE 


Do you know what “HIGH-POWER” means? 
It is the name of the powerful new burners 
found only on the new Perfection oil-burning 
stoves. High-Power burners boil, bake, fry 
or broil as fast as any stove you can buy, 


yet they use economical kerosene. 


High-Power burners 





“VALUE? WHY THE OVEN atone VE @ greater choice of 
Is WORTH THE PRICE OF THE COOking heats than any- 
STOVE TO MEI” body ever needs. They 
are easy to regulate for 
every kind of cooking. 


They are so clean, you 





can use your best tea 


“What I like about my Perfec- towels on pots and 
tionisitsdependabilityandlow \ettles, when you cook 
fuel cost. That’s lasting value.” with High-Power. 


The new stoves them- ' 


selves are sturdy, good-looking models, designed 











for convenience in busy kitchens. Some are 





ranges with built-in ovens; others are designed 











for use with separate ovens. Finishes are 


smooth, porcelain enamel, baked enamel and 

SUPERFEX 
OIL BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


lacquer in a choice of dainty color combinations. 


Visit your dealer and see the new High-Power 
Chills foods eeonomi- 


Perfections. Use one in your kitchen and prove, 


cally and makes ice 


toyourown satisfaction, that these are real values. cubes all year. A few 
- cents’ worth of kerosene 

Send a postcard today for illustrated booklets. a, snecota. Noclec- 
tricity or other connec- 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7824-4 Plats Ave., Clevehand, O. tions required. 











SERFECTION 264% 


Speed war SAVES TIME & Chantines THAT SAVES WORK & uel Economy THAT SAVES MONEY 
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FAT people 
get SLIM! 


FOR 2¢ A DAY 


Now if you are fat you can eat your fill and 
yet grow thin—by the new Jad Method of 
reducing. Indeed you can lose as much as 
seven full pounds the first week and look 
pounds lighter from the very first day. 


Just take a little new Condensed JAD Salts 
in a glass of water before breakfast and make 
two small changes in your diet as explained 
in the folder that comes with the Condensed 
jad _— pachags. Now try this 
quick easy way of oking off fat. 

OU’LL SAY IT’S WONDERFUL. 
30-Day Supply costs only 60¢ at all 
druggists. 


r—A Week's Supply FREE—> 
Wyeth Chemical Co.,Inc, Dept.2-FG 
578 Madison Ave,. N. Y. C. 


Please send me — free—a full week’s 
supply of the new Condensed JAD SALTS. 


























Sensational Bargain! 
Eve: A > seems to want 
one o: nese peediockingerspe 
a ey’re 8o stylish. 
go well-made ... you justmust 
have one. Fashioned of Tucked {7 
RayonRough Crepe, fullylined. 
257F A Lp Greer pat oe a ae 
257FA1761 wake Dee ten : 
Colors — W) 


Order this chriline bargain 
by number above nd only 
Bc and Sc 
Our Beautiful New S| ring 
catalog de ‘ash- 


ns and Family wearing ap- 
parel included with each hat. 








CHICAGO MAIL ORDE 





CHICAGO, ILL. DEPT. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the strug- 
gle to breathe, if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send 
for this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send to 
day for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 338-T Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Piskwick 














SHO TELS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
SAN_ FRANCISCO, 
SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


—RATES $2 TO $4— 




















Now It’s the 
AMERICAN and 
AMERICAN ANNEX 
IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. 


town but out of the eongesti nettatcs $1.60 UD 
uu 4 o jon, 
Single: $2.00 up Double. 6th & sae at Markee, 














Ls Finest IN MINNEAPOLIS. 





Write or wive reservations 


Ross Gimbert 
Manager 








“Wilt Proof” 

GIANT 

All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell you grow 

- Write today—we will send 
youenough seed togrow 150 beauti- 
ful Giant Shaggy a Also our 
Big 1934 C atalc 
Seeds and Plants. FREE 
Over 800 Illustrations. 
Send Sc Stamp to Cover Postag 

R.H. ype SEEDSMAN 

, Rockford, it Established 1870 














LOOK OVER..... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 
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Cook in Comfort With Oil 














° BROILING July day, but the 

men were working hard in the 
fields and demanded a substantial 
meal at noon. The scorching sun 
beat down on the roof of the farm 
kitchen and the wood range roared 
lustily, sending out blasts of unbear- 
able heat. The thermometer hanging 
by the outside door registered 138! 
Mother and I ran to the back porch 
as often as we possibly could, to 
gasp in a breath of air, and perspira- 
tion streamed down our faces and 
arms. Then, after making the great 
mistake of trying to serve a hot 
meal, the kitchen was so overheated 
that the men wanted to wait a half- 
hour or so, until the heat of the 
stove had died down somewhat, and 
by that time the roast and mashed 
potatoes dried out and became un- 
appetizing.” 

That sounds familar, doesn’t it? 
The scene might be taken from the 
girlhood life of most any farm wom- 
apn in a kitchen that boasted of no 
oil stove for use in cooking hot sum- 
mer meals. No doubt hundreds of 
you have gone thru just such scenes, 
Do you remember threshing days on 
the farm when there were about for- 
ty extra men to cook for, and neigh- 
bor women crowded and pushed each 
other about in your kitchen, helping 
with the meals, and the old range 
roared and blasted out heat? We 
like them on the cold winter days, 
when their heat is welcome, but if a 
farm wife could be granted only one 
prayer, it probably would be: “Oh, 
Lord, make it possible for all women 
to have oil stoves to cook with in 
the summer time!” 


Cheap and Attractive 


Kerosene burning stoves have been 
reduced in price and improved in 
appearance in the last few years, 
and make an added attraction to any 
modern farm kitchen, standing re- 
splendent in ivory and green, cream 
and black, and other attractive com- 
binations. These stoves are really 
quite simple to care for and keep 
in spotless condition. A manual 
which is put out by a well known 
oil stove manufacturing company 
discusses the care of stoves and 
gives the following pertinent points 
that one should observe in order 
to get the maximum service and 
satisfaction from an oil stove: 

Keeping an oil stove in good or- 
der for continuous operation requires 
but little effort. The wick tubes 
should be wiped clean at the same 
time that the wick is trimmed. The 
flame spreader perforations should 
be kept clean with a stiff brush. 
The chimneys may be cleaned with 
steel wool and soapy water. The 
holes in the bottom of the chimney 
should be kept free from dust and 
dirt with a brush. 

It will usually be found to be less 
work to keep an oil stove clean than 
to polish a range. Most of these 
stoves are finished with japan or 
enamel. In either case, dusting off 
the stove is all that will be neces- 
sary. 

The fuel line should be drained 
and well cleaned every three months, 
The cap on the end of the feed 
pipe should be removed with the 
reservoir either -tipped back or out. 
Next, a wire that is rather stiff 
should be pushed up thru the pipe. 
Clean oil should then be poured thru 
the pipe to clean it. 

When water has gathered in the 
lower reservoir or bowl into which 
the fount or reservoir fits, it can 
quite readily be detected. The water 
is heavier than the oil, and the di- 
viding line between the oil and the 
water is usually easy to see. This 
water should be cleaned out imme 
diately, as it will soon flow down 
the pipe into the burner. A rag is 
the most suitable thing for cleaning 
the water out of this part. If water 
gets into the wick, the capillary ac- 
tion of the oil thru the wick will be 


hindered, and an odor will result 
when the stove is operated. 

The stoves with long chimneys all 
use wicks made of high quality cot- 
ton. The wick plays an important 
part, and it should therefore be 
given due consideration. 

In order to secure the best re- 
sults, the wick should be kept free 
from char and should be cleaned 
to a chisel edge, with the highest 
point on the outside. The chisel 
edge to the wick is a very impor- 
tant item, because it allows the 
proper amount of air to pass over 
the top of the wick. It is only when 
the wick is cleaned to a chisel edge 
that it is possible to obtain the best 
flame for rapid cooking, that is, a 
high blue flame topped with yel- 
low tips that are closely spaced, ex- 
tending for about one and one-fourth 
inches above the blue. 

It should always be remembered 
that yellow tips alone do not indi- 
cate the most efficient flame. A 
wick that is dirty will give scat- 
tered “yellow tips, but will not pro- 
duce the maximum amount of heat 
for cooking. It should be borne in 
mind that the best flame for fast 
cooking has a pronounced blue body, 
above which are the yellow tips, 
spaced closely, entirely around the 
circle of the flame. As has been 
mentioned before, to obtain this sort 
of flame, the wick must be kept 
free from char and must be cleaned 
to an even chisel edge. 

Patented wick cleaners that keep 
the wick even and free from char, 
and clean it to the desired chisel 
edge, are available for some makes 
of stoves. These cleaners have met 
with considerable favor. However, 
the cleaning can quite easily be 
done with a cloth, wiping from the 
center of the burner out. 

The proper cleaning of the wicks 
requires but a minute to a burner. 
One cleaning for each twelve hours 
that the wick has burned is suffi- 
cient, but it is better to do it more 
often than less often. 


Kerosene Is a Safe Fuel 


Kerosene does not vaporize at 
ordinary temperatures, and for that 
reason it will not explode readily 
and is a very safe fuel to use. A 
lighted match may be thrown near 
or in kerosene, and no fire will 
result. In the latter case, the match 
will be extinguished if there is suf- 
ficient oil to cover it. A match 
applied to a stick of wood that has 
been treated with kerosene will set 
the stick on fire, as the stick acts as 
a wick. 

Among the most frequent causes 
of fires in connection with the use 
of kerosene stoves is where oily 
rags and paper have been placed 
on the burner tray. Curtains blown 
over the burners also have been 
responsible for fires. It is obviously 
advisable to keep all paper, rags 
and curtains away from the flame 
of an oil stove, as would be the 
case with any flame or fire. 

Fires have resulted from the wick 
being turned out of the tube to the 
point where it could not be turned 
back down again. In some makes of 
long chimney stoves, the flame 
spreader locks in place, and there 
fore it is impossible to turn the wick 
out to the point where it can not 
be turned down again. The wick 
should not be turned up against the 
flame spreader, as it will then shut 
off the air from the inside and the 
farts will overheat. 

This type of oil stove, if kept rea- 
sonably clean, will not give off odor 
of any kind while in operation. 

If the wick is kept free from 
char by giving it just a minute’s 
attention once a day, as has been 
outlined above, and the parts are 
kept dry by wiping them off with 
a rag at the same time, this type 
of stove will not discharge an odor 
at any time. 
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Smoking Tobacco. Sir Walter is your cial 
sort of tobacco—the kind of good 
tobacco a farmer would raise and 
cure and blend for himself and his 
most particular friends. Cool, slow- 
burning Kentucky Burleys— mild 
enough to be smoked 24 hours a day 
without furring a lamb’s tongue. It’s 
become a national favorite in a few 
years. Try it. You'll see why! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. WF-43 
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Also, they restore soil fertility. 








Harry Fluke, Brown County, 
South Dakota, works 14 horses 
on his 560-acre farm. He ts 
noted for his fine Poland China 
hogs and herd of pure bred, 
prise-winning Herefords. 


“It pays to 
use good pads’ 


More than just appreciating the 
value of collar pads in preventing 
galls and sore shoulders, Harry Fluke, of 
Brown County, South Dakota, wants 
good pads, the best he can buy. He pre- 
fers the pad filled with deer hair. He says: 
“They wear well and throughout their life 
continue to have the spring and softness 
that is so mecessary in preventing collar 
sores. They do not wad up as so many do.” 


b 


Tapatco Collar Pads do more than just 
make collars fit, thus preventing galls 
and sore shoulders. They add to the life 
of collars and make old, worn collars 
usable a few months longer. 


So have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
for every animal you work. And get new 
ones frequently. 


It’s economy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE ATK 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc. Mail coupon for FREE 
copy. 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CoO. 
Dept.88 Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTEEMEN: — Please send me FREE copy 
4 ‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 
eens 


It costs less to use horses for power. 
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Protection From Thievery 


Make or Buy a Good Burglar Alarm 


BURGLAR alarm or a good shot- 

gun is the best protection 

against poultry thieves. Locks and 

bars have proved to be of very little 
help. 

A burglar alarm may be made 
just as simple or just as elaborate 
as one wishes. A very effective 
alarm can be made from an electric 
automobile horn connected up to 
a six-volt storage battery, with the 
poultry house door arranged so it 
will close a switch and set off the 
horn when it is opened. The sound 
continues until it is shut off or the 
battery has run down. The noise 
can be made louder by using an 
old radio horn or a cone shaped 
tin as an amplifier. Since such an 
apparatus uses no current except 
when it is set off, it can be attached 
to the same battery that is used 
for running the radio. 

Another effective burglar alarm is 
a spring operated gong, which is 
tripped by wires that are operated 
when a door or a window is opened. 
This also continues to sound until 
it has been shut off. 


Pistol or Shotgun Alarm 


Still another alarm which is often 
used is a pistol or shotgun that 
explodes a blank cartridge. When 
this is cocked and a string arranged 
to pull the trigger when a door or 
a window is opened, a very good 
alarm is given, and one that usually 
proves to be quite a surprise to the 
thief. But do not load this with 
a full cartridge and fix it up to 
shoot the thief, as the chances are 
strong that some one—perhaps your- 
self—will forget, and the one shot 
will be some member of the family 
or another entirely innocent party. 
Juries and courts are usually pretty 
severe in the handling of cases in- 
volving death or accident that has 
occurred in this way. 

All of the alarms mentioned work 
on the idea that the thief will be 
warned that his presence on the 
premises is known, and will leave 
as fast as possible. 

Many farmers still consider the 
electric burglar alarm as being the 
most reliable of all. These alarms 
can be arranged with a small bell 
in the sleeping-room that will give 
a quiet warning, or with a larger 
bell on the outside of the house. 
Burglar alarms of this type are for 
sale on the market at a quite reas- 


onable cost, or they can be made 
by a handy man without much 
trouble. 

They are of two types. One is 


the open circuit sort (as shown in 
Figure 1), which is practically the 





same as an ordinary doorbell cir- 
cuit. This is operated by one or 
two dry cells, and is so arranged 
that the opening of a door or win- 
dow closes the circuit and rings the 
bell; but the defect in this alarm 
is that if the wires are cut it is put 
out of commission. 

The other is the closed circuit 
type (shown in Figure 2), where 
the circuit is opened and the alarm 
set off when a door or a window 
is opened. With this type, the cut- 
ting of the wires sets off the alarm. 


Revised Record Book 


To meet the increasing demand 
from Iowa farmers for an account 
book in which they can keep infor- 
mation needed in connection with 
the corn-hog program, as well as a 
complete record of receipts, expenses 
and other farm business details, the 
farm management extension service 
of Iowa State College has prepared 
a completely revised farm business 
record book. 

This book is now available for dis- 
tribution. An indication of the in- 
creasing interest in keeping farm 
records is that about 3,000 of the 
old record books have already been 
sent out for use this year. 

The revised farm business record 
book, the one recommended by the 
extension service for several years, 
provides places for all information 
needed in connection with the corn- 


hog program, for recording receipts | 


and expenses, figures on crops and 
livestock, a net worth statement of 
the inventory value of the business 
at the beginning and end of the year, 
and a summary and analysis of the 
entire record at the end of the year. 


Compares With State Average 


The summary, as explained by L. 
G. Allbaugh, extension farm manage- 
ment specialist, shows the net cash 
income, the net farm income and 
other measures of profit. The analy- 
sis enables the operator to compare 
each phase of his farm business to 
see how it compares with the aver- 
age of the state prepared each year 
by the extension service from rec- 
ords of farmers keeping accounts 
in cooperation with the college. 

This farm business record book 
is particularly adapted for the use 
of farmers who wish to keep records 
without the supervision of a farm 
business association field man or 
extension specialist. 

For farmers who wish to keep only 
corn and hog data, the corn-hog sec- 
tion in Washington is publishing a 
brief account book. 
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FAST, ACCURATE 
CORN PLANTING 








The Massey-Harris 
Power-Drive Planter 


This Corn Planter has many exclusive 
features. The famous Massey-Harris 
Round Hole Plate Drop—plates are 
large in diameter—more holes exposed 
to corn—plates revolve slowly. A dou- 
ble cut-off under housing assures accu- 
ray of drop. Handles butt-end kernels. 

There is no clutch on the drill shaft, 
Plates are driven from the rear axle by 
a large drive which operates only when 
hill is being accumulated 

Accurate, positive drop—2, 3 or 4 
grains to the hill. Variable drop—t 
and 2, 2 and 3 or 3 and 4 kernels per hill 
without changin plates—another ex- 
clusive Massey-Harris feature Thick 
plates available for peas and beans— 
fertilizer attachment 





See this planter before you 
buy. Mail the coupon today. 


The Massey-Harris Co. 


General Offices: 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Branches: Racine, Wis. and 
Batavia, New York 
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When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 















DUST TREATMENT 
MAKES OATS AND BARLEY 


PAY BETTER! 































Gone for good 
are the disagreeable 
liquid and choking dust treatments for 
smut. Half an ounce of New Improved 
Ceresan (ethyl mercury phosphate) 
treats a bushel of seed, so no flying 
dust and no drill damage. It gives you 
bigger yields in the bargain! 

In 3-year tests, it increased oats yields 
an average of 10%; made barley stands 
12% better, even from smut free seed. 
It does more than control certain dis- 
eases—it usually improves the stand 
and yield also! 


Try it! Costs little! Get the free 
Cereal Pamphlet S-2. Write Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Use New Improved Semesan Jr. 

for corn, Improved Semesan Bel for 

potatoes, and 2% Ceresan for 
peas. 
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Here is the post that gives you 
the most for the money—that you 
spend to repair your fence lines 
—or build new fence—the RED 
TOP STEEL DRIVE POST— 
now reinforced all 4 ways. 

Double thickness of steel at 
both edges of the face—and at the 
back of the stem—combine with 
the central reinforcing rib to pro- 
duce a post of greater strength and 
stiffness, with just the right 
amount of spring. 

This 4-way reinforcement, run- 
ning the entire length of the post, 
also provides new and greater re- 
sistance to the strains and twists 
that come when live stock crowds 
along the fence lines. 

Red Tops are rail steel—there 
is no better steel for fence posts! 

The sturdy studs support the 
weight of the fence. 

The Red Top Handy Fasteners 
clamp the wire securely to the 
post. 

Both work together to doubly 
insure that the fence cannot slip 
up and down, or be ridden down 
or rooted up. 

This Spring, get Red Tops for 
all your post requirements—for 
those new fences you will be 
building—for those 20 or 40 rod 
stretchers that will have to be re- 
placed —for- those lines you will 
repair by driving in a few Red 
Tops, here and there, to replace 
rotted or broken-off wood posts. 





STEEL DRIVE POSTS 


TOP 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Beet Value of Corn Crop 


Interesting Tests at Nebraska Station 


HERE are at least two good 

methods of handling weanling 
beef calves in preparation for the fat 
cattle market. One consists in plac- 
ing the calves on full feed in the 
fall after weaning, as soon as that 
can be done, and full feeding them 
until ready for the packer. The oth- 
er consists in feeding them a ration 
containing considerably more rough- 
age than they can be made to con- 
sume when supplied with a full ra- 
tion of grain. 

Some men prefer the first method 
and some the second. Neither plan 
can be said to be the more econom- 
ical under all circumstances. Con- 
dition on the farm with reference to 
available roughage and pasture for 
summer feeding should be carefully 
considered before deciding on which 
plan to follow. The man who raises 
his own calves, and therefore has 
cows to winter, usually finds a good 
outlet for his coarse roughage with- 
out using it for the calves. Under 
such conditions, full grain feeding 
with legume hay from weaning time 
on usually fits nicely into the farm 
scheme, 

On the other hand, he who buys 
his calves at weaning time the latter 
part of November or the first of De- 
cember may find it to his advantage 
to carry them thru the winter for a 
period of five months or so on corn 
roughage and less than a full ration 
of grain, 6nd then finish them the 
following summer on grass or in the 
dry lot. When calves are wintered 
in strong condition, so that they 
gain about one and one-half pounds 
per head per day, they will be in 
excellent shape to go on grass ready 
for a full grain feed. Thus, the man 
who does not maintain a breeding 
herd still finds a way of utilizing a 
considerable amount of roughage 
and at the same time puts his calves 
in shape to enable them to make 
more economical use of pasture than 
if they had been full fed on grain 
during the winter. 


Test Covered Three Winters. 


For three successive winters, H. J. 
Gramlich, of the Nebraska experi- 
ment station, has fed calves accord- 
ing to both methods mentioned above, 
and found that he produced more 
pounds of beef per acre of crop land 
by the second than by the first plan. 
Each of the three years, one lot of 
calves was full-fed a simple ration 
of corn and alfalfa hay, on which 
they made daily gains of a little over 
two pounds per head. Thus, in 300 
days, 400-pound calves were brought 
to a weight of about 1,000 pounds. 

Two other lots of calves were win- 
tered on all the ground fodder corn 
they could eat. As a protein supple- 
ment, one of these lots received three 
pounds of alfalfa hay per head per 
day, while the other lot was given 
one pound of cottonseed cake per 


head per day. Since three pounds of 
alfalfa contain about the same 
amount of protein as one pound of 
cottonseed cake, both rations were 
approximately equally well balanced, 
except for the fact that it was not 
always possible to get the calves, 
fed all the ground fodder corn they 
cared for, to consume three pounds 
of alfalfa hay daily. Sometimes they 
would not eat more than two pounds. 

Still two other lots of calves were 
fed all the corn silage they would 
consume. One of these lots was 
given three pounds of alfalfa hay per 
head per day, and the other lot one 
pound of cottonseed cake, as was the 
case with the calves fed ground fod- 
der corn. 

On the average, both ground fod- 
der and silage lots, fed alfalfa hay as 
a supplement, and the other two lots, 
fed cottonseed cake to balance the 
roughage, produced as much beef 
from one acre of crops as the calves 
fed shelled corn and alfalfa produced 
from one and one-half acres. In other 
words, the man who is in position to 
put part of his corn in a silo or to 
grind his fodder corn, which should 
be cut and shocked about the same 
time as corn is cut for the silo, can 
produce about the same amount of 
beef from the products of two acres 
as the man who husks his corn and 
feeds it in the shelled form with 
alfalfa hay, can produce from three 
acres, 


Fits Into the Picture 


Running beef calves thru the first 
winter in strong feeder form, by the 
use of considerable roughage, fits 
nicely into the picture of the man 
who does not raise his own calves 
and who has a lot of roughage that 
needs to be disposed of in profitable 
form. This is about the same as say- 
ing that the usual way of husking 
corn and pasturing the stalk fields 
is not the most economical way of 
handling the entire corn crop for the 
feeder of beef cattle, unless he is so 
situated as to make some other good 
use of his excess roughage. 

When calves have been wintered 
on ground fodder or silage, supple- 
mented with alfalfa or cottonseed 
cake, in such a manner that they 
have gained about one and one-half 
pounds a day, or 200 to 225 pounds 
in a five months period up to May 1, 
the three-year Nebraska test showed 
that there was not much difference 
in finishing them on pasture or in 
the dry lot. Which method will be 
most economical for the individual 
feeder will, of course, depend upon 
the nature of the farm on which the 
feeding is done. 

Where permanent pasture is avail- 
able, and especially where alfalfa is 
not grown in abundance, finishing on 
pasture will, of course, be followed. 
Where the pasture contains some 
trees, or something that will afford 





This new grinding unit is of the fly-wheel type and is equipped with two 
knives and twenty-eight swinging hammers. Ball-bearing mounted at 
both ends of fly-wheel shaft, running in bath of oil. 
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the calves some shade during th: 
hottest part of the summer, caly; 
on pasture will suffer less from fli, 
than in the average dry lot, and tha: 
is a factor worthy of consideration 

The point of this story is that it 
very much worth while to make , 
nomical use of the feed nutrients 
the corn crop as a whole, either } 
ensiling it or by grinding the foda. 
together with the grain, and supp! 
menting this feed with alfalfa 
other good legume hay, or, in th: 
absence of that, to use a small qua: 
tity of cottonseed cake or linseed 0} 
meal, 


‘ 





Meat Production Last Year 


Meat production under federal in 
spection last Year was the largest 
since 1924, aggregating 13,945,000.0 
pounds of dressed weight, or mor: 
than 1,000,000,000 pounds greate: 
than in 1932, and nearly 600,000.00 
pounds more than the average of 
the last five years, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Of the total production last year, 
747,000,000 pounds of meat and lard 
were exported and 287,000,000 pounds 
went into storage. The total appar- 
ent consumption of 12,984,000,000 
pounds dressed weight was 5.2 per 
cent more than in 1932 and 3.7 per 
cent more than the average of the 
last five years. ULard consumption, 
totaling 1,004,000,000 pounds, was 
27,000,000 pounds less than in 1932 
when the highest consumption on 
record’ was established, but 52,000, 
000 pounds more than the five-year 
average. 

Per capita consumption of federal 
inspected meats and lard last year 
was 103.4 pounds, compared with 98.9 
pounds in 1932, and a five-year aver- 
age of 102 pounds. Per capita con- 
sumption of pork was smaller in 1933 
than the five-year average, but con 
sumption of other meats and lard 
was larger. 

These figures deal only with meat 
produced under federal inspection. 
The bureau expects soon to release a 
report on production and consump- 
tion of all meats—inspected and not 
inspected. 


Nebraska Feeders’ Day 


The twenty-second annual Nebras- 
ka Feeders’ Day will be held at the 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Fri- 
day, April 20. Experimental livestock 
fed during the winter will be on dis- 
play. Results of tests with six lots 
of steer calves wintered on corn sil- 
age and Atlas sorgo silage will be of 
unusual interest. There are three 
comparisons in this series. <A lot re 
ceiving each kind of silage and al- 
falfa hay has been fed; another pair 
has received cottonseed cake, and a 
third pair has been fed cottonseed 
cake plus one-tenth of a pound of 
ground limestone as a supplement. 
In addition, one lot of heifer calves 
and one of yearling steers have beed 
wintered on corn silage supplement- 
ed with alfalfa hay. 

Five lots of yearlings-past have 
been on full feed. These cattle will 
prove to be of considerable interest 
to livestock feeders, as the tests in 
which they have been used are of 
practical significance to the industry) 








Big Adjustment Payments 


Payments of $194,311,200 had been 
made to farmerseup to February 1 
in the various adjustment programs 
of the AAA, summaries announced 
by the administration show. 

Of this direct addition to Ameri: 
can farm purchasing power, $155- 
994,512 had been paid in 1,590,699 
checks to farmers in 46 states for 
rental and adjustment payments in 
cotton, wheat and tobacco. The r& 
mainder of $35,316,688 has been paid 
to 421,193 farmers on cotton options 
and the cotton pool. 

Of the $158,994,512 paid in rental 
and benefit payments up to February 
1, there were payments of $112,129. 
617 to 1,028,088 cotton farmers; Pay- 
ments of $45,318,720 to 531,967 wheat 
farmers, and payments of $1,546. 175 
to 30,644 tobacco farmers. 
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New Corn-Hog Rulings 

Farmers signing corn-hog contracts 
have been authorized to replant 
drouth or winter killed 1933 sown 
bay or pasture crops with specified 
feed crops, in a ruling announced by 
pr. A. B. Black, chief of the corn- 
hog section of the AAA. 

Another ruling announced author- 
izes farmers to include in their base 
acreages of feed crops such acreage 
as was planted for harvest in 1932 
and 1933, but which was not har- 
vested because of destruction by 
means beyond their. control: 


The feed crops used for replanting 


must not be harvested except for 
hay, according to the ruling. 

If clover or other hay or pasture 
crops which were planted in 1933, on 
e farm under contract, for use in 
1934, have been killed by drouth or 
other conditions before the farmer 
signs his contract, this land may be 
reseeded this year, even tho this will 
pring the total acreage of feed crops 
on the farm in 1934 to more than the 
total acreage of feed crops on the 
same farm in 1932 or 1933. Crops 
which may be used for replanting, 
but not allowed to mature for grain, 
are oats, barley, soybeans, field peas 
or cowpeas. 

In all such cases, the contracting 
producer will be required to submit 
a written statement to the county 
allotment committee, specifying the 
acreage upon which the crop which 
was killed out was planted, and the 
proposed substitute crop. 

The ruling on unharvested crop 
acreage says that where the total 
crop acres harvested in 1932 and 
1933 were reduced by means beyond 
the control of the producer, the acres 
“planted to feed crops in either of 
the past two years, which were not 
harvested because of destruction of 
the crop by insects, flood, disease, 
or other acts of God, may be counted 
as if actually harvested, provided no 
other crop was planted on such land 
to be harvested the same year.” 


Test the Soil—Don’t Guess 


A short time ago, I was talking 
with an Iowa farmer who failed to 
get a stand of clover last spring. Fur- 
thermore, he stated that this was the 
third consecutive year in which he 
had met with the same experience. 
He was blaming the weather, altho 
that had been reasonably favor- 
able, the seed, and things in gen- 
eral, but never suspected that the 
trouble might have been due to the 
fact that hs soil was too acid for clo- 
ver to do well. 

This farmer had spent a total of 
$150 for clover seed in three years, 
when he might have talked the con- 
dition of his soil over with his coun- 
ty agent, who would undoubtedly 
have suggested testing for acidity 
end phosphorus the very first thing, 
end possibly might have known, from 
similar land in the county, just what 
ailed that soil without testing. How- 
ever, we are not advocating guess- 
ing at the composition of a soil when 
tests can be made with very little 
effort—tests upon which one can 
rely with certainty. 

The man referred to in this dis- 
cussion does not belong to what one 
would refer to as the up-to-date class 
of farmers; nevertheless, there are 
many like him. The idea of apply- 
ing so-called scientific methods to 
farming sounds too “bookish” to 
them, They would rather, apparent- 
ly, keep on making the same mistake 
year after year than to acknowledge 
that agriculture, in common with oth- 
er industries, has made a great deal 
of progress in the last twenty-five to 
forty years, 

It you have had trouble in getting 
800d stands of clover in years when 
climatic conditions were somewhat 
Unfavorable, and especially if poor 
v8 no stands were obtained in rea- 
ae favorable years, don’t sow 
soll aban until you have had your 
<a ed for acidity and phospho- 
a. ti much acidity and too little 
tor Phorus are no doubt responsible 

more clover failures than un- 


favorable weather and poor seed. 
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CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(MUTUAL) 


Des Moines, Iowa 


George N. Ayres, President 


38th Annual Statement 
as of December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 


FARM LOANS......(28.1%) $10,624,735.27 


Represented by First Mort- 
gages on farms, the original 
total appraised value being 
$37,008,717.00. 


CITY LOANS....... (12.2%) 
Represented by First Mort- 
gages on city property, the 
original total appraised 
value being $18,168,952.00. 


REAL ESTATE......(8.6%) 


REAL ESTATE SALES 
CONTRACTS .... (0.5%) 
POLICY LOANS (22.3%) 


Loans to policyholders on 
Central Life policies secured 
by reserve on such policies. 


BONDS AND IMPROVE- 
MENT CERTIFICATES 
ith hee a cet (19.4%) 


County and Municipal Bonds 
and Public Improvement Cer- 


tificates. 

CASH IN BANKS AND 
OFFICES, AND SHORT- 
TERM GOVERNMENT 
EE pik (4.0%) 


INTEREST AND RENTS 
DUE AND ACCRUED 

(2.4%) 
Interest due and accrued on 
securities such as mortgage 
loans, policy loans, bank de- 
posits and rents due under 
subleases. 

NET UNCOLLECTED 
AND DEFERRED PRE- 
Rae (2.2%) 
Current premiums due and 
deferred quarterly and semi- 
annual premiums. 


ALL OTHER ADMITTED 
ASSETS—NET (0.3%) 


4,632,597.36 


3,267,711.64 


176,716.00 
8,445,997.12 


7,353,057.81 


1,505,378.74 


920,684.48 


830,826.24 


128,624.62 





NET ADMITTED 
ASSETS 
ASSETS OF ILLINOIS 
ae See 


atl (100.00%) $37,886,329.28 
12,171,328.93 





COMBINED ADMITTED 
ASSETS 





Insurance in Force on December 31, 1933 


$50,057,658.21 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE ON POLI- 
(ee (84.4%) 
From this fund, increased by 
premiums and interest earn- 
ings, all policies are payable 
when they become claims. To 
secure its reserve liability 
on policies and installment 
contracts the Society has de- 
poeed with the State of 

owa securities of $650,000.00 
in excess of the legal require- 
ments. 

DEATH CLAIMS DUE 
AND UNPAID ...._.......... 


POLICY CLAIMS (0.5%) 
Matured Endowments and 
other Claims in process of 
payment. 

RESERVE FOR PAY- 
MENT OF TAXES......... 
Ls AE ot OR: (0.5%) 
These taxes, computed on 


past business, are not pay- 
able until 1934 or thereafter. 


BORROWED MONEY........ 


RESERVE FOR MISCEL- 
LANEOUS OBLIGA- 
TIONS ........... (4.6%) 1 
This includes dividends left 
on deposit with the Society 
by policyholders, and various 
other liabilities. 


FUNDS ASSIGNED FOR 
FUTURE DISTRIBU- 
Rca (2.0%) 
Dividends to be paid to living 


policyholders. 

TOTAL LIABILITIES TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND 
OTHERS ...... (92.0%) 


SURPLUS 


Amount the Society has in 
Reserve in excess of 
amount required to pay all 
obligations. 


$31,968,076.79 


»740,417.73 


34,846,240.19 
nsiiceeiaill (8.0%) 3,040,089.09 


NONE 
173,913.09 


186,057.68 


NONE 


777,774.90 





icleanmineel (100.00%) 


LIABILITIES OF ILLI- 
NOIS LIFE FUND....._.... 


$37,886,329.28 


12,171,328.93 





COMBINED LIABILITIES $50,057,658.21 





Totaled $228,017,449.00 


The Central Life Assurance Society paid to policyholders and beneficiaries during 1933, $5,161,603.78. Cash 
on hand and short-term government bonds on December 31, 1933, totaled $1,505,378.74. There was no 
borrowed money. During 1933 we maintained our excellent mortality ratio, actual mortality experienced 


being but 36.85 per cent of the expected. 


NONE OF THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY IS INVESTED IN ANY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE OR PROPERTY 
IN WHICH ANY OFFICER OR DIRECTOR OF THE COMPANY IS INTERESTED, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY. 


IOWA BRANCH OFFICES 





DES MOINES 
Gordon S. Becker, Manager; Jack 
Martin, M. R. Nelson and F, G. 
Messerschmidt, Special Agents, 
339 Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing. Paul Kluckhohn, Ames, Iowa. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
M. G. Fox, Manager, 411 Higley 
Building. 


WATERLOO 


M. A. Reep, Manager, 208 Water- 


loo Building. 
FORT DODGE 


D. P. Smith, General Agent, 426 


Carver Building. 
DUBUQUE 


E. L. Gifford, General Agent, 805 


Roshek Building. 
ATLANTIC 


L. K. Nichols, General Agent. 





CLARINDA 

East Washington. 
WEBSTER CITY 
SIOUX CITY 


MARSHALLTOWN 
C. A. Gustafson, 


Geo. L. Mace, General Agent, 100 


L. L. Mackey, General Agent, 
First National Bank Building. 


W. H. Wright, General Agent, 
306 Badgerow Building. 


General Agent. 
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Few city dwellers know the getaway and speed 
of the jack-rabbit—but it parallels the perform- 
ance of Conoco Bronze very accurately. 

Instant starting, lightning pick-up are assured 
by a special blending of three types of gasoline. 
That is not all—so is long mileage, smooth per- 
formance at all speeds, great power and high 
anti-knock—features that will make this win- 
ning gasoline of 1933, the leader in 1934... 
No, there is not a premium price to pay. 


CONOCO BRONZE GASOLINE 


INSTANT STARTING— LIGHTNING PICK-UP—HIGH TEST 


Conoco Radio Program 
VBC Network 
Wednesday, 10:30 P.M. 
EST, 9:30 CST, 8:30 MST 


Geta free Tony Sarg book of these eighteen 

vertisements. Go to any Conoco station 
or dealer, who will give you a postpaid, 
self-addressed postcard. You will receive 
this large book of entertaining advertising 
alluscrations by mail. 
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It somes op practices. 
RED BRAND fasts years longer! icBvyave beived 
Poor fence costs you money in time wasted rounding up straying animals. In oe hits 
e@nimals dead from colic and bloat. In crop damage, neighbor arguments and 
enmity. In animals wire cut and veterinary bills. @ Replacing old, broken- 
down fence with genuine Red Brand is a paying investment. 


It’s Galvannealed—a patented process 

Red Brand Galvannealing, protected by 12 U.S. patents, is a radical improve- 
ment over galvanizing. It is an extra process, performed in great heat-treating 
ovens, at 1250° Fahrenheit, that results in a heavier zinc coating. Moreover, 
the coating is not merely “laid on’’ the wire. Galvannealing fuses it right into 
the copper-steel wire. Ivannealing also eliminates thin places and pinholes, 
ansuring a heavy, even coating always. 

A sweeping success—Red Brand is guaranteed in writing to last longer. 

It gives you premium quality at no more than standard market prices. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3822 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 
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THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., Dept. 85 , Sandwich, Ill. 
Independent Manufacturers ~ Established 1899. WRITE TODAY 
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Cattle Testing Nears Close 


Great Decline in Tuberculosis Shown 


OOD livestock farming, surplus 

of cattle and public health ben- 
efits have emphasized the value of 
tuberculosis eradication the past 
year. In order to produce livestock 
economically, the elimination of dis- 
eased animals has been found to be 
very important. The reduction of 
the troublesome surplus by tuber- 
culin testing has been approved 
almost universally as the most prac- 
tical method. 

Plans are being made by the gov- 
ernment to pay the testing costs 
where local funds are not available. 
This will make it possible to accredit 
every county in the Sioux City area 
in the very near future. The victory 
for the completion of the program to 
eradicate tuberculosis has been won 
by the concerted efforts of many 
people and the great reductions of 
tuberculosis in livestock and humans. 

Since the program of cattle testing 
was started, the decline of tuber- 
culosis in livestock has been very 
marked. At the Sioux City market, 
there were only about one-eighth as 
many cattle retained for tuberculosis 
during 1933 as in 1915, when about 
one out of twenty was infected. In 
1922, one-fourth of all the lowa hogs 
slaughtered under government in- 
spection were tuberculous, while on 
the Sioux City market during 1933 
only about 8 per cent had this dis- 
ease. Less than 15 per cent as many 
hog carcasses were condemned and 
sterilized for tuberculosis in 1933 as 
in 1915, the high period of infection. 


Public Health Improved 


The greatest benefit of tubercu- 
losis eradication in livestock has 
been the improvement of public 
health. According to state and gov- 
ernment public health records, there 
are only one-third as many deaths 
from tuberculosis other than respira- 
tcry (lung) as there were a dozen 
years ago, when area testing began. 

Deaths from all forms of tubercu- 
losis in Iowa have decreased more 
than one-half since 1918, the date the 
cattle testing program was under- 
taken in this state. These outstand- 
ing results have attracted the atten- 
tion of the medical profession in this 
country, and the cattle testing pro- 
gram is pointing a new way for early 
diagnosis of tuberculosis in children. 

Dr. J. A. Myers, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine at the University 
of Minnesota, who is doing some very 
definite research work in the prac- 
tical application of the tuberculin 
test to humans, says: “The control 
of tuberculosis among domestic ani- 
mals is the most outstanding disease 
control measure ever attempted. In 
the past few years we have applied 
the tuberculin test to all freshmen 
at the University of Minnesota and 
to children of many public schools of 


the state, and have found it saf: 
practical and valuable in the ear! 
diagnosis of tuberculosis in childr: 
and young people.” 

The slaughter records of rang: 
cattle at the Sioux City market ind 
cate that some herds in the open 
range sections have tuberculosis. 

New methods for accrediting the 
range counties have been adopted, 
so that there will be no great ex 
pense for testing. Western cattle 
growers’ associations consider it is 
now practical to have their herd 
certified so cattle can be shipped to 
central and eastern states without 
restriction. It is now possible to ac- 
credit a herd or county in the range 
area by testing all dairy cattle, bulls, 
purebred cattle, and either test 10 
per ceht of the range herd or secure 
government slaughter records of 10 
per cent of the herd. 

Tattooing hogs so the ownership 
can be identified when slaughtered 
has been done-by some of the South 
Dakota packers. The shipment of 854 
lots of hogs extensively infected with 
tuberculosis has been reported dur- 
ing the past year. State and federal 
veterinarians investigated 676 lots 
of these hogs, and many herds of 
cattle were tested where it was defi- 
nitely known that cattle had associ- 
ated with the hogs. From the cattle 
tests applied, 56.8 per cent of the 
herds revealed reactors. 


Trace Disease to Its Source 


Shipments of 134 identified lots of 
cattle slaughtered in South Dakota 
packing plants were found to be tu- 
berculous. The source of these dis 
eased animals was followed up, and 
many herds of cattle were tuberculin 
tested. In all, but two herds of 1 
actors were found. 

All counties in northwestern lowa 
except Plymouth and Cherokee have 
been accredited. About 80 per cent 
of the herds of Plymouth county have 
been tested once, and the work in 
Cherokee county is nearly completed 
There are now eighty accredited 
counties in Iowa. 

There are thirteen accredited 
states — North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada. Other states that will soon 
be accredited are Illinois, Washing 
ton, Oregon and Virginia. 

Iowa farmers have received an av- 
erage of $41.23 per head for 17,009 
reactors slaughtered during the fis- 
cal year 1933. During this same 
period, South Dakota farmers re- 
ceived an average of $33.86 per head 
for 1,063 reactors. The lack of suffi 
cient feed for livestock in South Da 
kota probably accounts for the dit 
ference in payments made for r 
actors in Iowa and South Dakota. 
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ment stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
collections of bulletins are often among the most important of a 


It will pay to supplement these experiment station bulletins with 
some of the excellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their 
Following is a list of titles of booklets prepared by 

Table to our subscribers at no charge. 


© How to Take Care of Your Pipe © Crib Plans 


Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
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Central Western Feeders’ 
Meeting 


The Central West Livestock Feed- 
ers Association was organized at 
Radio Station KMA, Shenandoah, 
lowa, January 8, 1934. This organ- 
ization of midwestern cattle feeders 
held a meeting at KMA, December 
12, 1933, at which time resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the 
low prices of cattle and hogs as com- 
pared with the boosted price of corn. 
It was pointed out that the price of 
corn, boosted by the government’s 
45-cent loan plan, had worked a hard- 
ship on stockmen because the live- 
stock market had not responded to 
the increased cost of corn. At this 
meeting, a committee was appointed 
and asked to submit the protests of 
these feeders to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. 

The officers of this association, 
elected at the meeting on January 3, 
are: F. F. McArthur, Oakland, Iowa, 
president; J. Blaine Shaum, Tarkio, 


Mo., vice-president, and Earl E. 
May, Shenandoah, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The association held another meet- 
ing at KMA, Friday, February 23, at 
which time resolutions were adopted 
asking that all cattle feeders who 
had cattle on feed October 1, 1933, 
and continued them on feed until 
February 28, 1934, be compensated 
at a price of 15 cents per bushel for 
corn fed such cattle between these 
dates, inclusive, the number of bush- 
els to be determined frum official 
records in the possession of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of corn con- 
sumed by cattle of various weights. 

Mr. McArthur represented the as- 
sociation at the state-wide meeting 
of lowa breeders and feeders of cat- 
tle, held in Des Moines on March 7, 
where its resolutions were incorpo- 
rated with the recommendations that 
were sent to Washington from this 
meeting. 


Purebred Beef Cattle 


A tendency is noticeable among 
Iowa beef producers toward raising 
more calves for the feed lot. Not 
every farm on which fat cattle are 
the principal source of income is 
adapted for producing its own feed- 
ers, but many in this state are, espe- 
cially in the southern part. This 
movement is bound to create an in- 
creasing demand for purebred beef 
bulls. Then, too, with the advance 
in farm prices in general, there is 
naturally going to be a growing de- 
mand for purebred cattle of all kinds. 

The breeders of purebred beef cat- 
tle who have maintained their breed- 
ing herds during these trying times 
will soon begin to realize upon their 
good judgment of retaining confi- 
dence in the beef producing business. 
In fact, several public sales, held 
recently, have clearly shown that old 
a8 well as new breeders are in the 
market for good breeding stock. It 
is self-evident that the breeding busi- 
hess will return to normal as soon 
88 agriculture gets on its feet again. 
The number of purebred beef cattle 
has been greatly reduced in reeent 
years, and it will take several years 
to get the business back to normalcy. 

This should be a good time to 
found new herds, especially if it is 
sone about in a conservative manner 
by starting with a few heifers and 
later on adding a bull. We would 
hot advise a young man to rush into 
the business on a large scale, espe- 
cially if he has had little experience 
i handling purebreds. ‘There is a 
lot to learn about handling a pure- 
bred herd profitably. In the first 
Place, a knowledge of the more pop- 
ular bloodlines is essential, for it is 
hot only necessary to raise the cat- 
tle, but also to understand how to 
Sell them. Information about the 
More popular bloodlines is best ob- 
tained by visiting a number of ex- 
Perienced breeders of the breed one 
Prefers, 

Sena cattle feeder who is beginning 
oy OW more of his own calves for 
oat ted lot has an excellent oppor- 
unity to at the same time buy a few 





burebred heifers, He will, of course, 





need a purebred bull for his grade 
cows anyway, so that the expense of 
starting a herd of purebreds will be 
very small, and the man who does 
not invest a great deal of money in 
the business on the start, but de- 
pends upon gradually raising a herd 
from a few original heifers, is sure 
of developing a herd that will be a 
source of great pleasure as well as 
of profit to him in a few years from 
now, when the demand will be strong. 

Some good is going to come out of 
the depression that we have passed 
thru. Everybody has learned the im- 
portance of farm efficiency, and as a 
result we are going to breed better 
cattle, better hogs, better sheep, sow 
better and higher yielding varieties 
of grain and forage crops. This will 
be entirely consistent even with re- 
duced total production, concerning 
which so much is heard at present, 
and properly so. Even if we reduce 
production of wheat, corn, hogs, 
dairy products and other crops, the 
up-to-date farmer is going to be as 
anxious as ever to do it with the 
very best seed stocks available. 

Superior livestock of all kinds, 
high producing milk cows and high 
yielding grains and forage crops will 
always be more profitable to the 
farmer than seed stocks of inferior 
quality. 


Land O’Lakes Meeting 


(Continued from page 11) 
livered to it at a minimum price, 
based on 1926 prices. An equaliza- 
tion fee collected at the first point 
of delivery from the farm, is sug- 
gested for replenishing the surplus 
revolving fund. 

Several prominent speakers ad- 
dressed the assembly, including Gov- 
ernor F. B. Olson, of Minnesota, and 
F. W. Peck, cooperative bank com- 
missioner of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration at Washington. 

At the annual meeting, held at the 
close of the business session, sev- 
eral new directors were elected. In- 
cluded in this list were: Fred Hunt- 
zicker, Greenwood, Wis., to repre- 
sent the cheese industries; C. A. 
Torkleson, St. James, Minn., replac- 
ing C. J. Rath; Chris Skaar, Hay- 
ward, Minn., replacing C. H. Harky- 
tan, Owatonna, Minn., and Harry 
Iisey, Faribault, Minn., replacing 
Leonard Dose, Lake City, Minn. Jens 
Jensen, Luck, Wis., and Archie Bro- 
vold, Ettrick, Wis., were re-elected. 

Resolutions passed by the dele- 
gates included one urging a tariff 
on foreign oils and fats, cheese and 
canned meats, to protect home in- 
dustry. It was also urged that sugar 
tariffs be reduced, that sugar be 
kept off the basic commodity list, 
and that the production of sugar in 
the United States be encouraged. 

The present monetary plan of the 
administration was approved, and 
agricultural authorities in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were commended on 
their efforts to keep dairy produc- 
tion on a sanitary basis. A vote of 
welcome was extended to the cheese 
producers who are entering the or- 
ganization. A resolution of condo- 
lence to relatives and friends was 
passed on the death of A. J. Mc- 
Guire, St. Paul, who founded the or- 
ganization, and appreciation was ex- 
pressed for his work for the organ- 
ization. The Frazier bill was en- 
dorsed and an investigation of direct 
buying of livestock was asked for. 


Beef Men for Control Plan 
(Continued from page 5) 
should be confined to “producing” 
cows, and the suggestion was made 
that all diseased cattle should be 
eliminated from breeding herds and, 
so far as possible, be made into 

tankage and fertilizer. 

Here are two resolutions pertain- 
ing to bonus payments and methods 
of paying them: 

“We ask that cattle feeders who, 
by reason of corn being pegged at 
45 cents per bushel, have suffered 
severe losses thru no fault of their 
own, be reimbursed for such losses 
en a basis of bonus payments based 
on bushels of corn fed their cattle 
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CAMBRIA FENCE 


Season after season finds Cambria 
Fence trim, neat, serviceable. Rust 
hardly touches it at all, That's be- 
cause it is protected against the 
weather by two strong lines of 
defense: 

First, the heavy, tight coating of 
pure zinc that withstands the ele- 
ments for season after season. 

Then, backing up this durable 
coating, comes the trae coppet-bearing 
steel of the wire. This wire, contain- 
ing from .20 to .30 per cent copper, 
is so durable that even without the 


zine coating the bare, unprotected 
wire would offer high resistance 
to rust. 

You'd expect this combination of 
fust-resisting wire and thick, pro- 
tective coating to make unusually 
long-lasting fence, and it surely does. 
When you set out Cambria Fence it is 
there to stay. Year after year it re- 
mains, a faithful barrier, offering low- 
cost, dependable protection for your 
crops and livestock. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlabem, Pa, 


Always Erect Cambria Fence on BETHLEHEM STEEL POSTS 


FREE / 


New, Helpful Book 





Equipping the farm machine shop, 
Use of fence in diversified crops, Installing pipe, Maintenance of 


subjeces covered in this new il- 
lustraced book, edited by a practic 
cal farmer assisted by mechanical 
and engineering experts... Write 
today for your copy. Address, 
Dept. G, Bethichem Steel 


Roofing aod Sheeting practices, tools—these are just a few ofthe Company, Bechichem, Pa, 





1933-34; details of weights of cattle, 
dates, bushels of corn fed and price 
per bushel paid to be determined by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from data in its possession. 

“We request that such bonuses as 
accrue to the cattle feeder by reason 
of the above paragraph be paid at 
the option of the secretary of agri- 
culture as follows: Fifty per cent 
of said bonus in cash, 50 per cent in 
government pegged corn at 45 cents 
@ bushel delivered at the feeder’s 
plant, and, at the option of the feed- 
er, that any part of the bonus in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent and up to 100 per 
cent may be paid in said corn at said 
price.” 

Unanimous approval was given by 
the delegates to the following reso- 
lutions: 

“In view of the fact that it may be 
difficult for feeders to obtain corn 
for feeding purposes as the season 
advances, we recommend that the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture make available to feeders 
government sealed corn in accord- 
ance with its contract with the 
grower. 

“We favor gradual reduction of 
grazing on the public domain of fed- 
eral land. 

“We recommend establishment of 
an avenue of free trade with foreign 
nations that are willing to accept our 
meat products in trade for products 
that do not come into serious com- 
petition with United States products. 

“We urge that all government pur- 
chases of meat for army, navy and 
other public institutions and for re- 
lief purposes be confined to a high 
grade of United States produced 
meat. 

“We urge that packers and com- 
mission men be restrained from feed- 
ing livestock. 

“Resolved that we, as beef pro- 
ducers, act for administrative rule in 
the corn-hog plan to permit feeders 
to purchase feeder pigs in adequate 
numbers from corn-hog contract 


_ signers.” 
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Got Immediate Relief! 
Seventeen Years Later—“Still 

Enjoying Splendid Health” 
December 8, 1916.—“I had asthma for 17 years. f 
coughed most of the time and couldn't rest, day 2 
night. I tried everything, but grew so weak I conid 
hardly walk across the room. After taking one bot™'« 
of Nacor, I could do most of my housework. T’ a 
was 8 years ago I am still feeling fine, with no sw 
of asthma.""—Mrs. Mary Bean, R. 3, Nashua, Iowa 
July 31, 1933—“I continue in good health and am 
still praising Nacor. I have no signs of asthma. 

* —Mrs. Mary Bean 
FREE — No need to suffer asthma torture wim 
blessed relief can be yours. For years Nacor as 
helped thousands. Their letters and booklet of «<a 
information sent FREE. Write to Nacor Medicias 
Co., 288 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STOVER SAMSON WINDMILL 


Are self-oilang and self-adjusting to storm or,slightest 4 
breeze. Bearings are guaranteed for 10 years 
STOVER PUMP jacks are made in worm. com- 
pound, double gear types for all size pumps. STOVER 

ENGINES in sizes and types fo? every farm use. | 
GET OUR FREE BOOKS 
That about farm water systems. 
capacities. how to change old style mulls 
to self-ciling, ete. Just send card to— J 
STOVER MFG. BENGINE CO. Freeport, iil., Dpt.216 
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Your Yardstick! | 


The story of man’s progress is written 
daily on the printed page—in messages 
from all corners of the globe. Only his- 
tery can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concerns you 
most—the better talcums, toothbrushes, 
shoes and automobiles that can give you 
daily satisfaction—you can measure as 














you read. 

Advertisements are your local yard- 
sticks. They tell of the new the 
best your own dealers carry. 4 


If you read the advertisements, you 
ean buy wares that repay your confi- 
dence—wares widely advertised, because 
widely believed in. Moreover, by helping 
you select the new, economical and best 
today, the advertisements help you save 
for the new and best tomorrow. 
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CHICKS 


trom one of AMERICAS GREATEST 
SPECIALTY BREEDERS AT 


AMAZING LOW COST 


FAMOUS for GENUINE 
QUALITY 


It’s egg-production that 
counts most in poultry. Eggs 
that will bring you a depend- 
able cash income every week. 
That's why you want chicks 


thew of proper breeding, and why 
BREEDING and thousands of poultry raisers 
PRODUCTION buy lowa Master Breeders’ 


chicks every spring. 


Wyandotte Young Pen; Light 
Brahma Young Pen. SECOND, 
Jersey White Giant Young 
Pen; Dark Barred Rock Young 
Pen; Buff Orpington Young 
Pen. THIRD, S. C. R. I. Red 
Young Pen. Also 10 firsts, one 
second, and one special award, 
at 1984 Nebraska State Show 
Hatchery Class. Every entry 
placed under Ribbons at Both 
Shows 


Place Your Order Now 

Our community locations are 
now open. Drive in at your 
earliest convenience and place 
your order for 1934. You'll 
be surprised at the amazingly 
low prices. Or, if you prefer, 
write for our new 19384 FREE 
aye CATALOG AND LOW 
Winnings 1934 Towa — pRICES. No obligations. But 
State Show Hatchery do it today. Buy your chicks 

Class this year 


FIRST, Jersey White Giant {70m this 
Young Pen; Speckled Sussex cialty Ps 9 
Young Pen; R. C. R."I. Red ing organi- 
Young Pen; Buff Minorca 


$f.30 
zation. Get 
Young Pen; Jersey 


Black more eggs— 
Giant Young Pen ; Silver Laced per 100 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, INC. 


SIOUX CITY = (C. Edwin Holmes, Pres.) IOWA 
“If It's For Poultry . . . We Have It” 


COMMUNITY LOCATIONS: In ltowa, Onawa—Carroll—Ida Grove—Mis- 
souri Valley——Denison——Mapleton. In Nebraska, South maha——-Grand 


tisland—North Platte. In South Dakota, Sioux Falls—Yankton—-Water- 
town—Aberdeen—Huron. 
EXVaas _ AMAZING tow nee 700 600 
i u ghorns, 
OAP vEP AID | Easy Or- y _ Assorted . $6. 95 $34.00 
der Plan is sweeping the country. . White, Buff sie 
No wonder! You don't have to Orpingtons, White, Silver 
send a cent. Just tell us number, Wyandottes, Buff, ck, 
breed and date you want, your chick Pay postman 
on arrival. WE PAY ALL SHIPPI CHARGE 
Prices quoted h ver everything except few cents 
©. 0. D. fee. Big, husky chicks from some of Iowa’s MASTER MATING 
biggest money-making flocks. Thousands of satisfied S. C. White, Buff Leghorns....... 
mers. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Im- 8S. C,. R. I. Reds, Barred, White 
mediate shipments, Order direct from this ad now! Rocks, Buff go pistons. White 
tremendous savings} Wyandottes, §, Black, Buff, 
Ww hite Minorcas 
ss than 100 chicks, 1c chick more. 
CAPPER’ $ HATCHERY, Route 7, ELGIN, 1OWA 


LER TA 


FAMOUS LAV ERS -SINCE i312 








For years, Iowa Master 
Breeders have line bred their 
flocks . . . emphasizing FULL 
STANDARD WEIGHT, 
BREED TYPE AND COLOR, 
AND HIGH EGG-PRODUC- 
TION. Proof of this breeding 
is found in their contest win- 
nings. 


BREEOERS 
: + © sme ety, 


as low as 





A “ships Ci OD 





White Minorcas 
White Giants 
Assorted .. 
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me help you to success, 
1 


Let Order my 
‘amous layer chicks EARLY stake my reputation of 
they'll make you money hey come from 
ice individually-selected flocks. You'll be surprised at 
r pep and vigor. My Special Matings have for years 
produced the 200 to 250-egg pullets. Try a flock. 
Prices Quality Matings—IiImmediate Delivery 
White, Brown and 6&. . Reds 
Buff Leghorns Wh 
Barred and Wrandot 
White Rocks Buff Sepengtons 
500. $31.50 1,000, $63 
Roual Matings, White Leg} 4 $16 80, 500, $50, 
White Minorcas, 100, $ $4 
SPECIAL M ATINGS er <n higher than 
Quality Matings Prices’ ay, 100 ¢ ® live de livery ee 


THE MILLER HATCHERY, Dept. 140, Bloomington, Il. or Madison, Wis. 
BLOODTESTED 


CHICKS | siconiesitzn, 


NEW LOW PRICES iit’ Gree Joiier and Jowest’ prices, "AIT chicks aie 


and lowest prices, chicks are 
} m flocks which have been ad “a * by Prof. King and his staff of poultry 
xperts the Antigen Test for B. ey Immediate shipments 100% LIV 

“REIV At A.D, you prefer. Waite Brown, <p! Leghorns, $6.90 up Ww hits 
Minoreas, $7.00 up. White, Buff, Barred Rocks Single Reds, $7.90 up. White Wyan 
* FREE oa dottes, White, Buff Orpingtons, $8. wm: up ees Bo 25 » White Giants, $10 up 

literature anc S’ from rot n, fammoth trooding Plant s ves 
folders describ ST ARTE D Cc HIC KS SE_AND i Re L0UF Quality waar anteed . Ee 
ne Og Rings weeks old. Also Pullets and Cockere 1s ie al Posty, ‘ Ricetn Priced. Comp. Cert. 3057 
1icks. rite > (m_ Started Chicks, Poults and Ducklings. Send for circular 
him today SI E¢ TAL OFFEI and full price list on our Double A and Trip A Qualities. 

10 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box 1, WA CITY, IOWA 


prot These hardy, husky northern Drie chicks, derived from quality 
parent stock, are the kind it pays to i ae: eer’ into 


big, vigorous, heavy laying birds. 00 000 
Ss. C. Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns, Anconas, tteew vd Hy 80 
Wn. & Bra. Rocks, | h. & Br. Orps., - Wyan . $38. ma ses. ~ 
Be ‘ . C. $ 7.80 38.00 
Bred tor Wh., Bik. [780 38:00 Je:o9 


“eR Light 6.50 32.00 
Liveability Cash or $2.00 per 100 with order, balance C.0.D. Shipped I — 
; express collect. Order today to assure delivery when wanted Early chicks 
Qu Te: pay best. We guarantee 100 per cent Live Arrival of All Chicks. 


Maturity ALBERT LE A HATCHERY, Dept. W, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Just 40 miles north of Mason City 


Vege” 











from Prof. King’s 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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THe PouLtTry 


Codliver Oil for Pullets 


In sections of mild winters, there 
has been a tendency in recent years 
to confine laying hens to houses 
where they can be handled under 
more sanitary conditions with refer- 
ence to internal parasites than out- 
side on old infested pastures. In 
Iowa and other corn belt states, hous- 
ing the layers in winter is, -of course, 
necessary for the sake of protection 
against cold. In all cases, however, 
when pullets and hens are kept in 
poultry houses for a long period each 
year, where they can not obtain the 
benefit of the direct rays of the sun, 
something has to be done to offset 
the lack of it. As practically all 
poultry raisers know, when sunlight 
passes thru window glass, the bulk 
of the ultra-violet light which it con- 
tains is filtered out. 

The value of ultra-violet light lies 
in the fact that it changes certain 
constituents in the body of the hen 
into vitamin D, a substance, or a 
principle as it is sometimes called, 
which aids the hen in the assimila- 
tion of mineral matter, and thus in- 
directly promotes egg laying and 
beneficially affects other functions 
of the body connected with the re- 
production process. 

In recent years, the effect of ultra- 
violet light on egg production, hatch- 
ability of eggs, average weight of 
calcium in the egg shell, percentage 
of calcium and phosphorus in the 
white and yolks of the eggs, etc., 
has been studied by many investi- 
gators in this as well as in foreign 
countries. It has also been found 
that codliver oil is rich in vitamin 
D, and that if two per cent of this 
oil is mixed with the feeding mash, 
the hen can be kept in a house and 
produce as many eggs as if exposed 
to normal sunlight outdoors; also 
that codliver oil increases the hatch- 
ability of the eggs and in other ways 
apparently provides normal condi- 
tions for poultry. 

While these facts are generally 
known to experienced poultry pro- 
ducers, there are, no doubt, many 
beginners who are not fully conver- 
sant with them, nor are they aware 
of how these facts have been discov- 
ered and how very important they 
are to the practical poultry producer. 

In view of this, we wish to bring 
out somewhat in detail some tests 
that have been made by the Ken- 
tucky experiment station in the last 
three years, and which have just 
been published in Bulletin No. 337 of 
that station. In this discussion, we 
shall refer only to the effect of these 
tests on egg production—that is, on 
the number of eggs laid per year by 
pullets. 

Six pens of White Leghorn pullets 
were used during each of the three 
years, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32. The 
pullets were all of the same breeding 
and were handled alike up to the 
time they were ready for laying. The 
first year, their laying period began 
September 1, while, during the other 
two years, laying began October 1. 
The first year, the egg record was 
made for only ten months, but, dur- 
ing the other two years, the egg rec- 
ords include twelve months. 


Rather than give the detailed fig 
ures for each year, we shall give the 
average results obtained from the 
feeding and management of the six 
different lots of pullets for the thre« 
years, and, for simplicity’s sake 
speak of them as if all were yearly 
records, rather than the actual ten 
months’ record for one year and 
twelve months’ records for two 
years—the slight error involved in 
this being of no material importance 
in the final conclusions. 

Here is the set-up for the three 
year experiment: To begin with, t! 
six pens of twenty-five pullets during 
each of the three years were fed, 
from the time the laying period be- 
gan in the fall and thruout the whole 
year, the following all-mash basal 
ration: 650 pounds of ground yellow 
corn, 100 pounds of wheat bran, 100 
pounds of wheat middlings, 75 
pounds of 50 per cent protein meat 
scraps, 25 pounds of dried butter 
milk, 20 pounds of finely ground 
limestone, 20 pounds of steamed 
bone meal and 10 pounds of salt. In 
addition, coarsely ground, high grade 
limestone and water were before the 
birds at all times. 

Pens 1 and 2 were confined to 
houses -into which the sunlight fil- 
tered thru common window glass. 
Pen 1 was given no codliver oil in 
the mash, while Pen 2 was given two 
per cent of codliver oil mixed in the 
mash ration. 

Pens 3 and 4 were confined in 
houses to which were attached a 
wire-screened and wire-floored sun 
porch, and, therefore, were exposed 
to direct sunlight. Pen 3 received no 
codliver oil, while Pen 4 was given 
two per cent of codliver oil in the 
mash. 

Pens 5 and 6 were both allowed to 
range in a blue grass yard, and so 
had sunlighted pens and green feed. 
Pen 5 was given no codliver oil, 
while Pen 6 was fed two per cent of 
oil in the mash. 

Here are the results: The aver- 
age production of Pen 1 for the three 
years was 83.8 eggs per pullet; Pen 
2, 140.2; Pen 3, 189.2; Pen 4, 154.9 
Pen 5, 168, and Pen 6, 162.8 eggs. 
The test of greatest interest is that 
of Pens 1 and 2, which were kept in 
houses thru which light entered only 
by means of glass windows. Pen “, 
with codliver oil, laid 56.4 more eggs 
than the pen that was not given cod- 
liver oil. When we come to Pens 3 
and 4, which were both provided 
with sun porches attached to their 
houses, there was less difference In 
egg production with and without « vl- 
liver oil; still the oil-fed pen pro 
duced 15.7 more eggs than the other 
Finally, there was still less differ 
ence in production of Pens 5 and °, 
both of which had sunshine and 
ranged in a blue grass yard. Here, 
the pen without codliver oil actu: 
produced 5.2 more eggs than the | 
fed two per cent of the oil in 
mash. In other words, under tl 
conditions, no codliver oi] was ne a- 
ed in the ration. Of course, in t 
locality, we can not keep our puliets 
cn blue grass the year around, he 
we should make use of codliver oil to 
take the place of sunshine during 
the winter months. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Suecess in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of infection in the drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous sup- 
ply of pure water. Drinking vessels 
harbor germs and ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with dis- 


ease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. 


Use preventive methods. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water from the 
time the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 

‘‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 2 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel: troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged, As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 10, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for use 
in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tab- 
lets and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. ‘I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
ean see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks, 
So you can satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in rais- 
ing their little chicks. Send 50e (or 
$1.00 for a package of Walko Tablets 
—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results, You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the old- 
est and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 10 
Waterloo, Iowa 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists 
and Poultry Supply I Dealers. 
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1934 CHICK CROP 


Why not ty Nichol’s Chicks this r. You 
get chicks from flocks = lected and mated for 
years to insure great layers, Rychat iF 20 
years as peatee work ——~ overs chick, tched 
ts blood 
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W.D. (stained Antigen method) and all 
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acl SUPER-STURDY CHICKS 
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8 & White Leghorns. .......4., $6.80 $33.75 
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Baby Chick and Egg Show 


The Iowa Baby Chick and Egg 
Show will be held in Des Moines, 
April 30 to May 2, in the Savery 
Hotel. It will be operated by the 
Tall Corn Poultry Association, in 
cooperation with the Iowa Poultry 
Improvement Association. It is the 
show formerly held by the state col- 
lege at Ames. Entries will come from 
the best and most successful poultry 
farms and hatcherymen in the Unit- 
ed States. There will be keen rivalry 
among this year’s crop of baby 
chicks, turkey poults, ducklings and 
goslings. The ribbons and trophies 
won at the Iowa state show in Des 
Moines are keenly appreciated by 
breeders for display in their adver- 
tising matter. Iowa is the leading 
state for both poultry and eggs, and 
ribbons won at this show are a sign 
of merit. 

The entire exhibit will be for sale 
as soon as the show is judged—both 
poultry and eggs. Many people over 
the state think they know how to 
judge baby chicks and eggs. Buyers 
will be allowed to make their selec- 
tions before the judges finish, and 
find out if they know quality as well 
as the judges, and if they do, they 
are privileged to make their selec- 
tions at the going price. 


Buy Enough Chicks 

The hatching season is on, Many 
poultry producers have already laid 
in their supplies of chicks or soon 
will have done so. Others, not so 
well equipped to handle early chicks, 
still have theirs to buy. Beginners 
in poultry sometimes imagine that 
if they want to grow out 500 pullets, 
they need to buy only twice that 
number, or only a few more, since 
half of them will turn out to be 
roosters. 

That will hardly work. It is much 
better to buy three chicks for every 
mature pullet one desires to place in 
the laying house in the fall. One 
must figure on quite a number of the 
chicks dying during the first month 
or so, and, of course, half of the sur- 
vivors will be males. As the pullets 
develop, one will always find that 
some do not make normal progress. 
Then, again, just before the pullets 
are ready for the laying house they 
should be culled, with the idea of 
saving the very best ones for the 
winter flock. Thus, a good rule to 
follow is to buy three chicks for 
every good, strong pullet desired for 
egg production. 

When buying your chicks, don’t 
try to buy them solely on a price 
basis. The lowest priced chicks usu- 
ally come from inferior breeding 
stock. It pays to buy quality chicks, 
chicks that have been hatched from 
well selected flocks—flocks that 
have been culled for disease as well 
as poor layers. That sort of stock 
necessarily costs more than chicks 
from flocks that have been poorly 
managed or that have not been man- 
aged at all—but flocks that have 
just been allowed to grow. 

March and April chicks invariably 
prove to be more profitable than 
those hatched later, because they 
will mature in time to begin laying 
during the best egg price months— 
September, October and November. 
Don’t forget to have everything in 
the brooder house ready before the 
chicks arrive. Try out the brooder 
stove and get it regulated ahead of 
time. Have the house well cleaned 
out, disinfected and free from lice 
and mites before the chicks arrive. 


When grains are fed to the poultry 
flock without a supplement of one 
or more of the protein concentrates, 
an annual production of 60 to 80 
eggs may be expected. But if both 
grain and protein supplement are 
fed, production should attain a level 
of 140 to 160 eggs a year in the aver- 
age flock. 


In comparing grains and concen- 
trates, a gallon of liquid skim-milk 
or buttermilk is worth as much as a 
pound of meat scraps, fish meal or 
soybean meal, for feeding purposes. 
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YOU ARE SURE 


of the Highest Grade Chicks and Turkey 
Poults When They’re from Boote’s 


That’s no idle boast—nor are we trying to convince you 

















o e0 without proof. Boote’s entire chicken breeding flocks 
have been officially bloodtested by the Minnesota State 
MINN. Livestock Sanitary Boasd, and Accredited as to type 
STATE by the Minnesota State Poultry Accrediting Board. This 
means that when you order chicks from Boote’s, they 
BLOOD have to be sturdy, healthy and of the highest grade. 
That’s the kind of chicks you need for a successful poul- 
TESTED try business—so why not BE SURE you get that kind 
by sending your order to Boote’s. Turkey Poults are 
ee ee the same as other years, not tested nor accredited. 

, Per 100 

MINN. Large type White and Brown Leghorns and Anconas ..$ 6.80 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, White Wyandottes... 7.80 

STATE Silver and Columbia Wyandottes, Black and W. Langshans 9.00 
Rhode Island Whites, Light Brahmas, Black Giants.... 9.00 

ACCREDITED Oy re ern ae -ee» 12.00 
i ira... Gadde goceueh auedeeeoGbeeadst teues : 30.00 

i Sn, (s' Biles ote diaddets ede Géa wc tedchanceaees 6.40 

eee i ed renee eek ave eeeedés cease éuneutenoemae “AE 

There are 24 Boote Hatc cheries throughout 

the Nx rthwe st Your order will be shipped 

promptly from the hatchery nearest you. 

eS: MAIN FARM 

Zoote Dept. (1) Worthington, Minn. 






















We sell you chicks that are true to breed, color, size 





and from high egg producing stock. All flocks culled 
and inspected. ‘These strong, husky fellows live and grow and 
prove the most profitable to buy. Thousands of farmers will save 
big money on their orders this year by taking advantage of our 
prices. This saving will go a long way toward buying the feed to 
raise the chicks. Thousands of chicks hatched daily. 

White, Buff, Brown Leghorns.......... Ce 

DG MINED cs a6 ol Ode aaewe vw d<eSeccvcd i $6.30 per 100 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 40 00 
S. C. Reds, White Minoreas............. -} $6. per 1 
Postage Collect. 100 per cent Live Arrival guaranteed. $1.00 
per 100 books order and balance ten days before shipment. 


WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES, Dept. 102, West Liberty, Iowa 


4 JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


The big breed with th. future. ..the Leghorn b breeds, Puflets 
matoré early. and lay large eggs. Cockecue toe broiler size Wane ae weigh it co 2 
pounds in six months. 





DIVIDEND 
PAYING 
- BREEDS > 






LARGE, ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK FREE -- It toils all aboat this 
big new favorite, the Jersey White poe yo B yao Minorcas, 





INCLUDING e Speckled 
“t Sus: Golden Wyandottes and 29 o 
BUFF MINORCAS y ~~ auaie oad ce How to pant wd 4 =~ iat ta 
try at @ profit. Sent free if you enclose 5c for postage. 


SPECKLED SUSSEX 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES Sex S2 


CLINTON, [OWA 























STUDY THESE PRICES i eee 
All chicks from our pure-bred Beam 
on RU {ae 


mature quicker, lay better, and meet 


‘or 9 successiy: 
B.W.D. Tested for 1934 by St ‘Stained An every requirement of those raising 
t, all reac’ poultry for profit. We have only one 


grade, The t. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
CATALOG FREE, 

ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
PRICES Srna 100 800 1000 
Leghorns Ancuias |} $676 $32.60 $64.00 
Bd., Wh., Buff Rocks, 


ks, selected and bred f eg sDroduction. tS 
Standard Size & Weight! Fine, oe oe 

anteed. 100% live delive My c en oe 

for cash with order. 100, chicks weekly. preioies 
for FREE CATALOG or 


ORDER AT THESE LOW A ee Passes? 


Foshorna) Atconat LS c. h.Wyan 

¥ fet Ay Cae. Bes: $6.75 $33.75 $65.00 wn. Se 690 33.00 665.00 
ks 2a Miers Wands, HC Be } 745 3600 70.00 
Bais aet ee. } 7.50 37.50 7250) Mised tor Laver. —. en un £3 


Fenster on inte of tone chan 200 
without notice 


SIEB’S "HATCHERY Box 136 LINCOLN, ILty 


G.0.D. Shipments: $1 books order, balance C.0.D.on arrival. 
RUSK FARM, Box 1040-C, Windsor, Mo. 


See Here! 


White and Brown D 
Leghorns ; Barred, 
uf anc White 
Rocks; White Wy. 
andottes ; 8. é 
Reds; Buff Orping- 
= r — below. 
1000 
$8: 9S $32. $0 $64.00 


meeeteee 7.95 38.75 77.50 




















This fine quality is specially known for large C) 
and quick ‘maturity. hey have, no 3 superior vor baring 
profit and the prices can’t be quali 


FROM THIS AD 
PREPAID ERICES—100% Ze Lave aa 


White 
Also, at slightly higher prices, 10 other Iignode Island 
varieties. Free Wiscahens on request, Barred Roc $22.00 
Hayes Ace Supreme Mating Chicks yuaran- White | 5675 $19.35 
teed against loss 10 days or repla free. I 3ugf Orpingtons 


All prices postpaid to your door; nothing more 
to pay. Hrs y Ry | 14 years’ experience. 
ve’ 


tc 43 3 millic hicks sold 
er pond Sy your aalen I o p Cy 6.90 19.80 32.50 
6.50 19.20 31.50 


22 Hayes MBide — eee ilinols || Hvy, Asstd. = 
[es nF Ba a Ee fa HATCHERIES Box210 LaPlata,Mo. 
WOT A @ FARROW 12 5 D. > 


POISON fOR SUCCESS 

There is no guess work about FARROW 
CHIX. They are hatched from  pure-bred, 
healthy, closely culled flocks on free range, 19¢ th 
season. er — at these low prices. 100% 
alive ay paid. 
ity '§ m TINGS 100 500 
Whi ox 


B. 
white i $6.45 $31.50 


Cc. 
White Wyandotte 
Orpingtons. 



















KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form)75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 


Leghorns, Anconas 6.30 3 1 50 


Special Mati 2c a chick higher than Qual- 
ity Matings. mous Farrow Star Matings 
White Leghorns 4c a chick higher than Quality 
Make the right start now by ordering 


All druggists. Matings. 
from this ad, or write for free catalog. Add ic 
R-OCo.Spring- oer chick when orde ring less than 100. 
FARROW CHICKERIES 
DEPT. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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DOLLAR FOR 
DOLLAR... 


... there’s 

no chick 
starter that 
quite takes 
= place of 


SARGENT 









Complete-in-one-sack 
with all the vitamins, 
minerals and proteins 
chicks have got to 
have. Builds sturdy, 
early layers. Ask 
your dealer. 














as for the | 
past 33 
years— 


OYT 


is still making the 


STRONGEST WORK 
HARNESS IN AMERICA 


[% COST per year, genuine Boyt Harness is 
the most economical harness you can buy, 
because it outwears ordinary harness two to 
one. Your dealer can get Boyt Harness. If 
he doesn’t have it, write us for latest harness 
catalog. 


BOYT HARNESS CO. 
220 Court Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


esl 
HARNESS 


“The Standard Work Harness of America’ 








Vaccinate with 
Fidelity Clear Concentrated 
SERUM AND VIRUS 


Produced under U. S. Vet.' License No. 163. 
Guaranteed PURE-— FRESH — POTENT. 
Serum Price: 55c per 100 ccs 
Virus Price: $1.50 per 100 ccs 
Serum and Virus to vaccinate a 20 Ib. pig 
costs only 11}kc. 

Order from this ad. Tell us how many pigs 
to be vaccinated and average weight. We will 
ship sufficient Serum and Virus 

C.O. D. to treat them. 


FREE Write for our 

booklet on Hog 
Cholera Control which 
contains dosage table. 










Best For 


Soapmaking a Can 









| greatest possible yield per ac 
Price—lasts a lifetime 


vaeeereat. toler & 
MPAN 
Box eo. 


Write today for ‘ 
full details. 
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jects only best kernels 

of a size f for planting, a 
Low 
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* Cedar Fails, lowa 









tech at alee 34 Years 


With America’s Hi-Profit purebred Paickens, Ducks, 
Geose, Turkeys. Low Prices. 10,00 
Catatog Free. A. A. ZEIMER RATOUERY, — Minn 





When writing to adv ertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 
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Drafts in Brooder House 
If there is one thing that is more 
important than any other in the 
management of the brooder house 
before the chicks are from two to 
three weeks old, it is to prevent 
drafts in the house. For that reason, 
it is essential to place a strip of card- 
board or roofing paper in a circle 
with a radius of three feet around 
the brooder stove. Inside of this 
circle place another circle with wire 
fencing about eighteen inches from 
the stove. Keep the chicks confined 
within this area for a week or so, 
until they are old enough to take 
fairly good care of themselves. No 
matter how well your brooder house 
may be built, this roofing paper or 
cardboard circle should be set up. 

This extra protection is necessary 
to give the young, tender chicks pro- 
tection against drafts created when 
the caretaker goes in and out of the 
brooder house. The inside wire circle 
prevents any of the chicks from wan- 
dering away from the heat before 
they become thoroly oriented to the 
place and learn how to get back to 
their artificial mother when accident- 
ally straying away. After they area 
week or more old, the cardboard cir- 
cle may be removed during the day- 
time, to give the chicks the use of 
the entire brooder house. It should 
be put back again at night until they 
are at least three weeks old. 

While drafts should be avoided, 
the house should be well ventilated. 
The air within must not be allowed 
to become laden with moisture to 
such an extent that the walls and the 
floor become damp. Watch the floor 
carefully at all times. Especially at 
night, as the temperature in the 
house falls, feel of the floor with 
your fingers, and if it feels damp, 
provide a little better ventilation. If 
the floor feels cold near the stove, 
look out; trouble is apt to follow. 
When moisture collects on the walls, 
the windows or the floor, either the 
temperature is too low in the house 
or there is lack of ventilation. 

Watch the chicks carefully, espe- 
cially while they are small. An ex- 
perienced poultryman notices at once 
when he enters the brooder house 
whether the temperature is too low 
or too high. When the chicks huddle 
around the stove, they are too cold; 
when they pant and appear to be un- 
comfortable, they are too hot. In 
such case, the stove as well as the 
ventilating system needs adjustment. 

If you ventilate thru a window, ex- 
plore every part of the room and ob- 
serve whether any draft can be de- 
tected at any place. It may be that 
a cloth tacked over the window open- 
ing will be needed to overcome the 
draft, or it may be that a screen of 
some kind needs to be put up to 
cause the fresh air to be more evenly 
distributed over a larger area as it 
comes into the house. 

Drafts cause colds, and colds in the 
brooder house are apt to lead to 
many deaths or to stunt the growth 
of the young chicks to an extent that 
may never be quite overcome. Dry, 
fresh, warm air is all important dur 
ing the brooding period, especially 
during the first three weeks. These 
factors can not be given too much 
attention. 


Feed the Chicks Well 


Don’t experiment with feeds of un- 
known composition and value when 
raising baby chicks. These little fel 
lows do not eat great quantities of 
feed during the first eight or ten 
weeks, but it is all-important for 
them to get the right sort of ration. 
The majority of our most experi- 
enced poultrymen almost always buy 
a commercial starter mash for their 
baby chicks, and later on change to 
a growing mash. A commercial start- 
er mash, especially when you can 
buy from some one who has had 
years of experience in preparing 


give good results. Young chicks do 
not eat a great deal anyway, and the 
extra cost incurred by furnishing 
just what the chicks need will not 





amount to a great deal. 


coal-burning brooders. 


2321-F East 67th Street 
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BUCKEYE 


PRICES NOW FROM 


$10.00 UP 


Oil-burning Buckeye Brooder illustrated above. Strong hexagon canopy designed to 
reflect heat properly. Heat automatically controlled by carburetor-type valve which 
keeps constant temperature regardless of amount of fuel in tank. Burns 38-42 dis. 
tillate—low fuel cost. Automatic draft regulator—steady flame. Easy to clean. Screen 
guard and sand ring—thorough protection. Saves time, money, work and chicks. Your 
name and address on penny postcard brings full information. Also incubators and 





BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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OUR FOUNDATION STOCK WAS OF THE 


TANCRED wat ade QUINTUPLEX GRADE 





PMT. VERNOA, lowa 





to bring enough better returns to 
make the increased price of the feed 
seem very small. Approximately 20 
pounds of feed will serve a chick 
until five months old. 

However, after the chicks are two 
months old, the feeding problem is 
not so difficult to handle. By that 
time, one can use a home mixed feed, 
if a saving of money can thereby be 
made. The growing ration, however, 
must contain some meat scraps or 
dried milk. Feeding farm grains 
alone will not develop a pullet into 
a good early layer. 

When chicks are allowed access to 
free range over a green grass pas- 
ture, they will eat less feed and grow 
equally well. Add to this the prac- 
tice of feeding. skim-milk found on 
many of our farms, and an extra 
saving can be made in the cost of 
growing a pullet. Many farmers hav- 
ing an abundance of skim-milk, green 
range and home grown grains find 
it unnecessary to purchase commer- 
cial feed after the eighth or tenth 
week. These farmers are able to 
grow their pullets at a very small 
cash expense. 

There is one very necessary in- 
gredient to any feeding program, and 
that is provided by nature. This in- 
gredient is pure sunlight. Chicks 
can get this sunlight by running out- 
doors or by the provision of a glass 
substitute for the windows which 
will let in all the rays of outdoor 
sunlight. Ordinary glass and soiled 
cloth curtains bar the vital part of 
outdoor sunlight. This vital part of 
sunlight is the ultra-violet rays, that 
have a very important bearing on 
growth and the prevention of leg 
weakness. 

During the first six weeks in a 
chick’s life, it is extremely important 
that it is exposed to these rays of 
sunlight each day. For this reason, 
successful poultrymen thruout the 
country are equipping their brooder 
house windows with a material that 
will admit these valuable rays. Most 
local hardware stores carry such ma- 
terial in stock. 


The Growing Mash 


Some poultry flocks produce eggs 
below average in size. This, of 
course, is a great disadvantage. 
When pullets are fed an inadequate 
ration—one that does not contain the 
required amount of protein and min- 
eral matter—they are stunted in 
growth and never develop into hens 
of normal size. Such hens often lay 
undersized eggs. This is one reason 
why the young pullets should be fed 
a good growing mash. 

The ordinary farm grains, such as 
corn, oats and wheat, fed alone or 
mixed, do not contain enough pro- 
tein to furnish a growing pullet with 
a properly balanced ration, because 
they contain too much fat forming 
material and too little muscle form- 





poultry feeds, may be relied upon to | 


It is likely 


ing feed. There is no way of mixing 
a good growing mixture out of these 
grains. To use these grains properly 
for the nutrition of growing pullets, 
they must be mixed with protein 
feeds. 


Beware of coccidiosis in chicks, is 
{a warning being broadcast by poul- 
| try specialists. Wet spring weather 
such as we have had fosters the de- 
velopment of this disease in chicks. 





Poultry Raisers Can 
Save More Chicks 


and Cut Feed Costs 


Only the baby chicks saved and raised make 
money. It is so discouraging to start with a 
nice batch of chicks and have them drop off one 
by one. You have a cash investment in every 
chick you buy or hatch out. Protect it. Keep 
this year’s chicks strong and healthy with Hon- 
est Dollar Brand 19% Chick Mash made from 
Honest Dollar Brand 50% SUPER CONCEN. 
TRATE, low priced mill feeds and home grown 
grains—all scientifically balanced in animal 
and vegetable proteins, vitamins and minerals 
—all in one economical, dependable formula. 

HATCHABILITY—LIVABILITY 

Feed your flock Honest Dollar Brand 18% 
Lay Mash now. Remember livability in chicks 
and hatchability of eggs go hand in hand. Hon- 
est Dollar Brand 18% Lay Mash contains plenty 
of Vitamin G as well as all other proven essen- 
tial vitamins, minerals and proteins, blended 
and balanced for full results. 

See your loca] Honest Dollar Brand represen- 
tative. Ask him about the complete formula, 
the fair price of these feeds. Have him tell 
you, too, about the» Honest Dollar method of 
coccidiosis control. If we haven't a represen- 


tative near you, write us, now, telling where 
you usually buy your feeds. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Honest Dollar Brand Manufacturers 
1101 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Control of 


Anew daydawn- 
ed for poultry 
men when it was 
demonstrated that 

Black Leaf 40” posi- 
tively controls lice. 


it Does the Work 


“Roost paints” which do 
not killlicearenot “cheap” 
at any Price. If you have any doubt re- 
garding “Black Leaf 40” write to your 
State College or Experiment Station. 
They know its value. Costs less than a 
cent a bird to use. 
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lass. Lets in sun’s health rays. 


you bigger p 
pa ag easy to Sa over win 


3, hotbe etc. 

FREE SAMPLE “t your dealer hasn't 
genuine GLASS name in red 
on every cd. n'a Mirect "- factory for 
Free Sample and Prices! 

Bladen, eke. 


TURNER BROS. weifetiot’ 
HATCH CHICKS at i* Each 


300 “SUCCESSFUL” were $38. - 
a INCUBATORS NOW $18. 54 
900 Egg Capacity Units were $105 now , 
Produce all 4 own chicks in first hatch. 
hatch for o Bargains in brooder sto s, 00 
Brooder Houses as Low as . 
Folder on Either or All Items FREE. Please 
80 £. ae moines INCUBATOR co. 


Moines, lowe 
When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE ©. T.)) 
effectively 
CONTROL STOMACHWORMS 


ALSO FOR LARGE ROUNDOWORMS 
AnD sap toiohenpecee di 
to give, assuring exact dosage— 
om *Chomeiee do a thorough job without 
causing ill drug effects.—Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send for Illustrated Worm Bulletins 


na! . 661 
Practi Address Desk Ne4i-C 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Barbed Wire 
OF Ou 


Sore Galled 
SHOULDERS 


Collar 


10) 8 


PENETRATES — BBS 

Healing Starts Quickly 

Made from oil extracted | 0 Oo x S 

from sheep’s wool... 

Corona quickly penetrates to inner tissues— 

it is soothing, softening —promotes rapid 

healing. 25 years success, Safe—pleasant to 

use. Keeps ailing horses working. Won't 

blister. Nothing better for Cows. Hastens 

ling of sore teats, caked or inflamed udder, 

chapped, cracked teats, bruises. Score of other 

farm uses. At drug stores or order from us. 60c 

and $1.20 sizes, sent postpaid. eae back 
guarantee, Just send 3c stamp 

SAMPLE to cover postage; mention 

. R E & dealer’snameand get == 
valuable booklet. 

CORONA MFG. COMPANY 

313 Corona Bldg., Kenton, Ohio 
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NEW IMPROVEMENT 


~ REMOVES ALL THE DIRT 
BFROM YOUR MILK 
baffle plate — Siok nolder 
pong Seenes- one 


you PERFECT FiL- 
ON, and best possibile 








atew Cream City 

“SKY-TEST"* Milk Aa 

Strai: ‘Sky-Test” strainer. Write 
ner ter cire 


SEAMLESS-SOLDERLESS 
MILK CANS 
































WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


“Each Winter Every Cow Gives 


220 Ibs. more milk 





THE DAIRY 


Home-Made Cheese 


Here and there are farmers who 
have had experience in making 
cheese on the farm, and it is possible 
that some of them might find it 
profitable to convert some of their 
milk into this excellent food product. 
It is estimated that when home-made 
cheese brings 12 cents a pound 
wholesale, 4 per cent milk is worth 
$1.26 per hundred pounds. When 
cheese can be sold for 20 cents a 
pound, 4 per cent milk is worth $2 
per hundred pounds, 

The following directions for mak- 
ing cheese on the farm come from 
R. B. Stolz, head of the department 
of dairy technology, at the Ohio 
State University: 

“In making farm cheese, use clean, 
sweet milk. Heat the milk to 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Add cheese color, 
if desired, using one-half teaspoon to 
100 pounds of milk. Add rennet, 
first diluting it with a pint of cold 
water. Use one-third ounce, or two 
teaspoons, to 100 pounds of milk. 
Junket tablets may be used if rennet 
is unobtainable. Cut the curd when 
sufficiently firm, which is about 
thirty minutes after the coagulant 
has been added. Stir the curd gent- 
ly for fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
heat at the rate of two degrees in 
five minutes, for thirty-five minutes, 
or until the temperature is 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The cheese must 
be stirred continuously during this 
period. 

“The curd is allowed to remain in 
the whey at this temperature until 
firm, or until it has expelled a suffi- 
cient amount of whey, and until the 
acid has developed sufficiently. This 
requires approximately an additional 
hour. When sufficient acid has devel- 
oped, which may be determined by 
the hot iron test, the acidity of the 
whey, or the firmness of the curd, 
the whey is withdrawn and the curd 
is drained. 

“During the draining, further ex- 
Ppulsion of the whey goes on, and the 
acidity develops for at least another 
hour. After this, the salt may be add- 
ed at the rate of three ounces for 
ten pounds of curd. The cheese is 
then put into the hoop and the pres- 
sure applied. After it has been in 
the press for from twenty-four to 
thirty hours, it is removed and placed 
in a curing room at a temperature of 
50 to 60 degrees, where it should be 
turned every few days and should be 
ripened in from six weeks to six 
months, depending upon the rate of 
curing.” 











New Official Records 

Three Guernsey cows owned by 
Charles R. Mountain, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have just finished new official 
records for production which entitle 
them to entry in the advanced reg- 
ister of the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club. 

These animals include the five- 
year-old Senorita Eloise of lowanola, 
with a production of 13,291.6 pounds 
of milk and 734 pounds of fat in 
Class A; six-year-old Lady’s Amelia 
of Tarryawile, with a production of 
11,777.2 pounds of milk and 564.1 
pounds of fat in Class A, and two- 
and-one-half-year-old Roberta Leona 
of Iowanola, with a production of 
12,432.1 pounds of milk and 662.5 
pounds of fat in Class F. 


A Man-O-War Cow 

The fifth daughter of the noted 
sire, Man-O-War, to top the 800-pound 
fat mark has completed her official 
record as a seven-year-old in the E. 
H. Maytag herd, at Newton, Iowa. 
The record of this cow, Empire Co- 
lantha Ormsby Pansy, is 809.3 pounds 
of fat and 19,656.1 pounds of milk 
with an average test of 4.1 per cent, 
according to a report issued by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 


With Savings of About 
9% on Feed”’ 


LINING BARN WITH /WSUL/TE~ 

THE GREAT NON-CONDUCTOR 

OF HEAT AND COLD BOOSTS 

PRODUCTION OF EVERY 
COW IN THE HERD 


Two or three days’ work in lining your barn 
with Insulite Insulating Board pays bi 
dividends in increased milk production an 
savings on feed. Read actual experience 
of a successful mid-western dairyman. 

“We got eleven tons more milk in 90 
days from 100 dairy cows after we lined 
our barn with insulating board. This is 
about 220 pounds extra production durin 
the cold weather for every cow in the herd. 
Every dairy animal kept in a cold NON- 
insulated barn produces 10% less milk 
and eats about 9% more feed.’ 

In barns NOT insulated the body heat 
of the animals flows OUT rapidly and the 
bitter winter cold comes IN. Line your 
barn now with Insulite Insulating Board 
and your barn will be kept warm even in 
zero weather, by heat of animals alone. Ina 
cold barn every cow “eats her head off” 
to keep up body heat. 


A Way to More Hog and Egg Profits 


“Insuliting’” hog houses and farrowing 
houses reduces loss of spring pigs—keeps 
them safe from the “killing chill” that 
raises havoc with hog profits. Correct ap- 
plication of Insulite Insulating Board pre- 
vents condensation and its resulting un- 
healthful dampness. Lining poultry houses 
with Insulite Insulating ieee increases 
egg production—adds 10% to 15% to egg 
profits, 

But to get these results—be sure to use 
genuine Insulite Insulating Board. Unlike 
ordinary kinds of insulating board, Insulite 
is made by a cold-press process with none 
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cooked out. Easily applied—saws and 
notches like lumber. Insulite pays for itself 
quickly by increasing production and then 
goes on month after month paying you 
new profits. Send for free booklet now. 
Mail the coupon. 
Marvelous New Insulite HardBoard 
Whenever you want to build strong, sturdy 

rtitions in your home or barn, make 

rooders, hovers, feeding troughs, or put a 

sanitary ane, over the insulation used 
in your milk house—use Insulite Hard- 
Board. Insulite HardBoard is a remark- 
able new, super-strong, grainless board, 
with a hard-surface, glassy smooth finish. 
It comes in two colors, light and dark, and 
its great variety of uses makes it particu- 
eZ valuable on the farm. It’s the greatest 
“odd job” material you’ve ever used. Get 
a couple of sheets from your dealer. 

Or, check and mail this coupon right 
away for the big farm profit book and the 
HardBoard booklet absolutely FREE. 


The Insulite Co., Dept.26-1 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me free, your illustrated insulation book- 
let, samples of Insulite, and proof of bigger farm 
profits from use of Insulite for 
Barn... Poultry Houses. ..House_..Garage... 
Also Hard Board Booklet and samples. 
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Greatest tank investment . . . because 
of longer life and low initial cost? 
Atlas Tanks are far more satisfactory 
«+» and yet cost no more than ordinary 
Will not rot. Made of 
finest grade clear, all-heart California 

Guaranteed for 20 years— 
At implement or lum- 
ber dealers or we will supply you direct, 


Metal tanks. 





wood. 
lasts a lifetime! 














Write for prices. 





Sth & Farnam Sts. 


M. M. Campbell, manager of the 
Maytag Dairy Farms, says: “This 
record was made practically on three- 
quarters of an udder, as she leaked 
milk continually from one quarter, 
due to a former injury.” 

Pansy has a full sister with a rec- 
ord of 872 pounds of fat, made as a 
senior three-year-old. She is the 
mother of two sons and two daugh- 
ters. One of her sons is in service 
in a South Carolina institution and 
the other is in the Clarinda State 
Hospital herd. 


Cow in Weak Condition 

A correspondent writes: “A year 
ago this fall, a cow was foundered 
on apples, and as a result was sick 
for about three weeks. She gradual- 
ly recovered and began giving her 
usual quantity of milk. After calving 
this last summer, she had milk fever 
and her calf died at ten days of age 
and acted as if poisoned. Recently, 
the cow began to get sick again, re- 
fusing to get up. She eats only very 
little, and is now extremely weak. 
What shall I do for her?” 

Milk fever in cows seems to result 
from a lack of calcium in the blood. 
Pregnancy reduces the calcium in 
the blood-stream, and that is no 
doubt the cause of her present con- 
dition. We suggest that you call a 
veterinarian and have him inject into 
the blood-stream of the cow 300 c. c. 
of a 20 per cent solution of calcium 
gluconate. Other animals showing 
similar symptoms should be handled 
in the same manner. It is possible 
that the trouble can be avoided, to 
some degree, at least, if a mixture of 
40 pounds of ground limestone, 40 
pounds of bone meal and 20 pounds 
of salt is kept where the cows can 
eat of it if they wish. This will sup- 
ply any mineral deficiency in the 
ration fed. Alfalfa or clover hay 
should be fed for roughage. 


at 
ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. D 


Omaha, Nebr, 


ATLAS REDWOOD TANKS 


NOW COST NO MORE 
THAN ORDINARY TANKS 
3 70 5 TIMES LONGER LIFE 
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Jim Dandy’ 
Phe Collar 
Youre alwuys 


Sure OF 


LOOK 

Holds its shape be- Aa y 

cause stuffed with BL 
\ long rye straw, which strengthens 
the heavy web rim and throat, 
and makes collars fit snug. 
The deep hame beds keep 
hames from slipping. The heavy 
- felt interlining absorbs the sweat 

through the ticking face. 
Jim Dandy Collars do the 
work of both collar and 
sweat pad, prevent sore 
shoulders, and cost less than 
leather collars. 


Insist on 
Genuine 
Jim Dandy 
Collars 


SCHEFFER & Rossum Co. 


A or f » 
Sy.PauL MANUFACTURERS wainn. 








FREE CATALOG 


TSON and 
MILLERHATS 
RODEO SHIRTS 
COWBOY BOOTS 
WESTERN SADDLERY 


The West's Largest 
Cowboy Outfitters. 


Stockman-Fa vane Sages Company 
ver, 


1631 Lawrence St., 
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WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY Write for prices. Rosenthal Corn Husk a a ansas City, Missouri. Piast eae cluding two enlargements. Century Photo Sert- Wallae 
m " .—# lakes, possible prices paid. Write Milwonkee. Wisconsin < vagy trager ca FEATHERS | ice, Box 829, La Crosse, Wisconsin. tis 
€ ion a — AD. Se 
Faaton’ St ie Sel ees Da & Eee, OS RITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS ABOUT WT HUY GOOSE AND DUCK FEATHERS aT PIGHT GUARANTEE iD PRINTS, TWO BEAT 
ee famous line of Belle City threshers and highest prices. Dept. 9, Columbia Feather Com- Service, La Crosse Reree ere roll, Perfect Film 
DOGS AND PET STOCK S244, Baclsteiows "bition ey PEST" yeep sacs Wanteo———— FL, DEVELOPED. ANY SIZE” 350 Cork 
£o.._Ltd., Des Moi owa. Distributors. FEED BAGS WANTED h Ane LE 25¢ COIN, tion at 
sHOIAL- = —. JAYHAW ; : : a — a Ser eae including two 5x7 enl . *ho yf 
SPROIAL GENUINE | ENGLISH gf tEP HERD YHAWE-PORTABLE STACKER AND LOAD- WE |BUY FEE D BAGS, PAY FREIGHT ON Service. La Crosse. Wisconsin _— pgtiaoea 
tre eee Tere eS ne every dan tractor, Write for information. Wyatt Mfg. Com- Minois. incoln Bag Company, Springfield, FIRST FILM. DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, 1 EX ately te 
a is a difference.) (Heeler stock——no guess- P&ny- Box P, Salina, Kansas. net Seen aD largement, 30c coins. Superior Photo Service, charges 
Sheep 8,000 satisfied customers, (Partly trained MILKI MACHINES. MILKER AND DAIRY a pown ___FISTULA REMEDY ______ Dept._8, Waterloo. Towa. way, | 
epherds.) Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Towa. supplies. Cream separators. Lightin plants. A POWDER GIVEN INTERNALLY. WRITE CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, . HUMBO! DT. order, t 
BELLING CHEAP: SHEPHERD, COLLIE, PO- Lowest prices. Milker Exchange, Box Arankato for testimonials. Smith Benshoff Fistula Rem- Iowa. Any film finished, 25c coin. Free e® ae 
lice pups. Heelers. Also trained dogs. Guaran- Minnesota. » edy Company, Perry, Towa, largement and coupons. distance 
teed. Isaksen, Brookings, South Dakota. LATE MODEL FARMALL, $435) NEW PLOW —.___ @OPHER_TRAPS — 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPED TWO This is 
HIGH CLASS | COLLIES — COMPANIONS y aly cultivator . $75 ft, disc $70. Tom GOPHER TRAPS. RENKEN SURE CATCH prints each negative 25c, Skrudland, 4115-F such tre 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home the cows. faxwell, Shenandoah, can circular sent free. Renken Trap Co., G-444 Overhill, Chicago. betireen 
Semen’, onticello, Towa. ‘ USED REPAIRS FOR NEARLY ALL TRAG Tete: Nebraska. _ Seti 4 * TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE _ENLARG EME ENTS s any 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLLIE PUPS. MOTHER tors, Magnetos, $10. Separators, Oil Pumps. GOVERNORS ti free with first roll 25c. Photoshop, 2-F, Swld 
yoetine® cows mile, $5 and $7. Saunders, Bradgate, McCotiem, “Wenona, “Mlinois, GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES. @a50; C7Ote:Chiceso. — DET 
Se ei ree ag POWER. SAVE OIL, WITHOUT RE- Fordsons, $8.50. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- ___ MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS E] 
FARM "ne Minnesota. Jaling’s 4-piece piston rings, Rochester, teed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Nebras' BUY FRESH GENUINE TEXAS MINERAL l| 
: ; GRAVE A BARKERS — Water Orgatals direct, Send 50 
a. ane oe ee —— . ee ke md $1 for two $1 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH 18 A GOOD REGION a AL O8 op at Wife. ere $12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE fu." We postetS stare Dallas, Texas LIV/ 
fo d dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, horse ane son rifle. Indiana. __ grave markers; full size; leftered free: freight }ye; Atbee Products, 419 Sta allas, Texas 
ene ‘mule preeding and poultry keep! . Opportuni- LIVE paid. Write Granite Arts, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. Mention this paper. ——ae Lowest 
cattle and production of carly “epring png, ot Pro- STOCK . HARNESS aha a COINS WANTED medigres 
Roative leeds. where. auod avkin aud stake tee cet” diame WRITE FOR OUR 1934 HARNESS AND COL. OLD MONEY WANTED, WILL PAY. $100.00 Ne spe 
crops and finest pasture grasses and clovers are FIVE POLLED © il el lar catalog, strapwork, harness hardware. Nickel for 1894 Dime, S. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Li Leghorn 
produced and where there is an abundant supply of POLLED BRED HEREFORD YEARLING & — Wholesale Manufacturers, Spencer, South ¢rty ‘Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big Premiums Linked 
pure water, may be had at most favorable prices bulls. Domino breeding. Farmers prices, N. M, Dako for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Poller: urtante 
and terms. Markets are either near at hand or L@0ndrd, Waukee, Iowa. . HOG WATER May mean much profit to you. Smismatic Co. Poultry 
easily reached. Central states farmers are finding WANT TO SELL OR RENT YOUR F 77 —— ERs #8 ________ Dept. 328, Ft. Worth, Texas. : 
the Central South districts the nearest and best Advertise it in this paper. ‘ou will ARM? =< WATERERS; PORTABLE SMOKE CERTAIN INDI ra 
sections for buying feeders. Our trained livestock per cent of all Iowa farm folks. ene mses; hog oilers. Direct from factory. Save $17. Sen AN HEAD “PENNIES wort $20.2 
men will Kiedy assist in (indins locations stockm 50" per cent. Empire Company, Washington, Iowa, lezen, d dime for price list. H. G. Many ot 
desire. Write tor copy of “The, Southland.” which a Indiana, wal Stans 
ves full information. E. itd 
evelopment 5 gent Dept. L-6, Loutills @ asc. eR ee 1, 198: 
ville Railroad Co., Louisville, Kentucky. S CASH FOR GOLD TEETH. WATCHES, JEW. Shc 
peri we vatin: Rae | U DER BLANK NOW CR Mae 
Dakota or northern BE 600 LINE Fx NORTH h received, |e ge 9 guarantees ot shipmes money 3 
better to buy good land at prices that will never pon — 1 7 meee Licensed by United Stat ft emieks, § 
ae lower, Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say TO & Refining Co 873 Matlers 1 Giaee Chicago. = 
which state interested in. Ask ab 7 nee 4 L pric 
Rit ant, a4 \ oF 3" e. — MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND CASE io a if 8 {GOLD TEETH. - CROWNS i hy 
, « ine Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- IOWA HOM Oy sos aemeek el ris! “5 
nesota ESTEAD because . Y refine into dental gold Satisfactios FOR 
r n - § RT 
ATTENTION RENTERS! 7 LAND pees aranteed or shipment  retu rned. Government Brow 
TENTION RENTERS! FARM LAND PRICES || WALLACES' FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD a cael aia 
A thousand good farms owned by the State of Des Moines, Iowa ’ ep inneapolis, Minnesota — Hayes § 
10" perce cor ake to experienc ol farmers. Terms: 4 : PAINT A 
con ore gage 5% year contract, = el aga 
De IE. IE, .. — * ah "s sarticulars | & : address Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows Arnie. har” Ga” mae, ry ro CATS paris ce 
Office Building, St. Paul, ee, ivision, State cbc on cuinssueecebubeaneeduanabuaseanel nena amen? ar neem White Blasts 85e gallon, 5e in 5- allon co ntainers: chicks 4 
HAVE A WINTER HOME IN SUBURBAN NEW paper. Remittance for ... is enclosed It's @ world-beater. Action n"your 1 art wil iy save Hayes‘ 
oun ot a» - ao these email, track tc: 1 lida a ig ki ii a-ha ie — =, big money. Order now. forris Bel ent PROF = 
s 4 onchartrain, 8S she »; y c i sso , 
~ PB ye (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 112, $01 Brosdway._Kanses Oy, Seo —— mre 
of New Orleans. ‘Rich, fertile soil. Low cost; email PERSONA Nun it, 
os payment: ees convenient, a, Building ER RE ee Oe ey eee ae, ee PYORRHEA ATION——KILLS P YORI REA 
yr ty ty pation on quest. ‘ i en, Ea PAR nenrteiressuneirobontinn toh cust yn gsatensen tence sHMasers ese oromes beans Gate ikea sheath eet ontennntas eur enaeennonns eeecvccececoccoeses p-fo30. Ransas’ City. Mi free. Pyrogen Company : 
INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, J trrteererceetereceseeeeeseseeeeenenenes —_— “ts Cissouri. = a : 
Nene Davi Minneostas "Motta i eer eink ue ia aaa cee a orescence ____ POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Weskingtn, Oregon farms Bargain prices, easy |} |. HOT AIR BATTERY BROODER. SOME THING br - 
Mention state tee Ww sp nage impartial Avice essonsocese ensanvusidonpaainecbenethe éiaubsasuennuleieieenenavantpeysaeeiiobucanunsebeuubobevsbuaninnlt eeaieinlnciedaat peveabintes new. A battery brooder for the farmer as ve, fall pric 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn » « Northern Pacific 0 Pow ren. — for circula Chic 
nn iene nea eee rn en ne oe ar Aas kas is , TE ae - RACE 
Dakota, Mo mtana, Idaho at AS ww dg os ye - Quy PIECES > ine” _ 
gon. Rents are cheaper and prices lower, New low OUD i cicececinsvarsones ibuibudibbapndodintnes Qu aa ~ PIECES 100 BIG, FAST COLOR Shape, po 
aa. ee hee hs dlLUL-mUmUlt”™”™C~— le ot ae pert ot ed) wevececscocees ervccccccceccesoosescse eonepensenatl wrints. 20c: 200, 35c; postpaid. Remnant cent bloo 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul Minnesota 5 (Count as part of ad) Mart. _Centralia, Mlinois ela sis an Derso 
CANADIAN JAN APTILEMENT. TPORME. addres Em HUN a 
Oo d directic service e ’ s cocccccseccecsees : 8. s 
Gurton, Canadian National g Sa Nfreut s . eeeeceeseseveccesecees STi eoccesccccccoccsoreseees poeeeecsesecceseoocoeses SAW ‘BITS $4 aA PER, HU NDRED) FOR awe plore sh 
Fifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota. — (Count as part of ad) Holders — a. He eee wes Catalos free. on low 
a ke omy FREERORN COUN. Hudson Machinery Co., Decatur, Illinois. REDS 
» 18 ri e > y x 0, 
sone wu ~sl Minnes ta. yee mie from good RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 MILL. < Fe ye ning ane HAND. ~ RE sor Bites 
D loner 1 * , t 
Ave. . Minneapolis, Minnesota. ~ yA. ing ground. . Keo Saw Shop, 1334 Keo, ier mat 
es Moines. 4 uri. 
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Our Readers Market MOTHER BUSH CHICKS HAVE PROVEN ~ WHITE LANGSHANS MAMMOTH BRONZE—POULTS. | EGGS. ONE 
satisfactory wit customers in states or y a a ‘ Pe Towa’s finest ass rize-winning strains. 
years. Bred for eggs and profits. 20 varieties Wupreme winter cee BABY CHICKS. THE Booki orders now. hi rkey ‘Farm, Sioux 

“MISCELLANEOUS _ $6. -. up es Batuovens. La Silver w. tested (Antigen Method) by myself. $8-109; City. orningside, Iowa. 
——_-_— yyandottes, Langshans, White. Bu Tpingtons, $57 50800, Prepaid. Py Hatchery, Chariton, MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKE IGGS. ‘ER- 
— ‘TOBACCO White, Black Giants, White, Buff, Barred oy lows. _ a awit tility guaranteed. Write or Ay ae rices ae 
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savE ON YOUR TOBACCO. ENJOY KEN. Qinq'no' meucy, Prompt seat oD ‘er WHITE LEGHORNS , Re 
SAlicky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing, 30 Sxtalog’ new. prices, Astounding special offers to. OUR FOUNDATION STOCK WAS OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST BREED- 
big twists, ewert ot metaral, 3h & full, sine ences day. Bush Hatchery, Dept. 370, Chnton, Missour!. : ; a —— turkeys. Order cage now. Moor- 
,0OKINgE x « beg 5 - “I, i ys > 
smok py $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray MAKE BIGGER PROFITS WITH CHIC KS Tancred 300-Egg Quintuplex Grade = aEGETED an Nuys, California. i 
. ) Sompany, - Murray, Kentucky won ae y's = Record Layers tg Girect om the Ls ~ Farm. —~" grade as vse THE W. a“ POULTRY MARKER 
SS, , orld’s umpions 317.8 egg average per hen. 10rn chicks at half former prices. Catalog b JSE c . REGISTERED MARKER ON 
TOB At 00. Poets f1D. GUARANTEED. ee 1933 Champions Official, Murphysboro, Til, and Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. all your poultry for identification in case of 
5 St $i:10;. 10, $1.90. Very best smoking 6, both Missouri contests. Livability guarantee pro: CRAVEN'S PEDIGREED WHITE LEGHORNS, theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, s different : 
5 lbs, $1.50. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tennessee, ‘Cts against loss first 2 weeks. ig discounts o1 18 years of trapnesting and breeding. Fine vig- umber for each owner. List of marker owners is 
see: a as a early orders. Low prices. Leading varieties and orous healthy high quality flock always welcome to ‘filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. ; 
KENTUC KY’S FAVORITE GUARANTEED _ sex-guaranteed chicks Free catalog Sagby Poultry = visit rs Ont lace - t t gen: 200 Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 r 
best grade chewing or smoking. 10 pounds $1. Farms, Box 516, Sedalia, Missouri aise and 26 on aaatan areas on gequine, $12 per birds, $2; with Ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all ‘ 
Box sweet plugs, manufacturing recipe and flavor- GHICKS — ILLINOIS STATE ACCREDITED, 100 for chicks. Write B. E. Craven, Kelices. orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ : 
ing free. oe er Murray. pohacete qTEW: worm treated. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, lowa, for 1934 mating list Farmer _and Iowa Homestead. Des Moines. Iowa 
NTUCKY'S FANCY” GUARANTEED C y- Wyandottes, Orpington’, Rhode Island Whites, ry — | 
7 yr smoking, = pe Aish pc yg White, Buff, Brown a, $6.30. Large Eng” Ww thorns, ‘Trapnest. records ae oy HE LEG- SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 4 
: 5 1 ni s "hi eghc uC ors 2 mesa 5 
CS ice Rous ws," Murts. Renfucly. "ee age sot ui Giants AMcaion SRN; Stee Misti: "Chtatping Cleese “Woate wae Cert oe OPlante Seen ek arn, we 7 
— > roo wE a * Bao x . \ > on tgiens . cs other strain. ‘hampions ricago orld's a ermuda Onion Plants. Open field grown, wel = 
FWEDEN HEART" TENNESSEE'S FINEST These chicks ary sit from soled tucks aia, OK 4 Show. “Hes. chicky, dow trices. Free catalog. rooted) strong. Cabbage cach funch fftg. "mined. 
mellow on al eet : ) pounds vege ag = G * Heanoke. fitinois. or 535 E Franklin gro H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. a2 labeled with variety name. Early Jersey Wakefield, 7 
ing a ————=_ sl : P ' HILLTOP SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
pany, Pa . ee ae . carer chicks. Ninth year trapnesting and pedigreeing. Early Dutch, Late Dutch. Postpaid: 200. 65e; 
“PRIDE OF. DIXIE” CIGARETTE OR PIPE NOW—BIGGER, QUICKER POULTRY, PROF- Foundation stock bloodtested. Prices very reason- 390. 75c; 500, $1.10: 1.000, $1.75 Express 
co, mild, 5 pounds and box 5c cigars $1. its! Start with Franklin “Money- Maker’’ chicks able. Chicks worth more than ordinary chicks. Collect: 2,500, $2.50. Onions, Crystal Wax. Yellow i 
Cigarette roller, papers free. Doran Farms, Finest im 19 years of careful breeding. Never before Write Hilltop Poultry Farm, Anoka, Minnesota. Bermuda,” Prizetaker, Sweet’ Spanish. Postpaid: : 
Murray, Kentucky. have we been so painstaking in choosing breeder mHIARa raga F ‘ns = — 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 6,000, $4. Express Collect: 
Mi aKY'S GUARANTEED REDLEAF  diTds Big. vigorous, true-to-breed. Leghorns—grade CHIOKS. EGGS. FROM OUR 2.000 SELECTED 6,000, $3." Full count, prompt shipment. safe : 
bi XIUCRY mild’ mellow smoking, £O-pounds $1. g Age 8Sn0 eynge "AAA" $7.49, Henry breads — geet on oar ows fare. OL hen pedigreed mating.  seaverpsativinction guaranteed. Union Plant Com- } 
chew ene KIN 2! 8 . grade ‘‘A 5.90, grade “AA atches ‘ : 4 . pany exarkana, Arkansas. 
Recipe, socks free. Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Mur- off Mondays and Thursdays. Write, phone or drive Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, lowa. TK > > < 
ray, Rentoety FINE QUALITY. MILD. {i Franklin Hatchery, 685 Franklin Avenue, Coun- TOM, BARRON WHITE LEGHORN | CHICKS TESTO bushel, choice $9.75; alsike $10.50° t = 4 
GI / i — NE J 4aky, B . cu a an eggs. Specia izing for twelve years in ig 3.90 ve: a y - : 
grant chewing or pipe tobacco, 5 pounds 75c; lopped comb 4-5 Ib. hens, 24-26 oz. eggs. Delno - ~ My tncavifien $3'85, jf a U's verified 
10, $1.25. Farmers Union, Mayficld, Kentucky FOR 1934 S Smith, Indianola, Lowa. best _ Grimm alfalfa $10.50; Dakota No. 12, 
MILD CIGARS TTE OR PIPE TOBACCO, 10 TRY SWANSON’S LEGHORNS WHERE WE $10. common $9. Hubam $9.50. Noxious wee 
"pot $1. Papers or clay pipe free. United - ; ; ciate trapnest every day and breed for size and high free. Purity 98 to 99.75 per cent. Seed oats, bar- ! 
Farmers. Mayfield. Kentucky. setae Ce, ae ——. i te b——- -- wroduction. Chicks—eggs. ia HF  - ley, seed, corn. All _—— oo ogeds Circular free. ¥ 
VETERINARY _. quality, Free catalog. Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., a Klemme. La a. bo a oe 
joWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURELY Sioux City, Iowa. Lanes, BARRON WHITE a 1oWA BARGAIN OFFERS. SIX ASSORTED GUARAN 
y 7 ~ ‘4 . . Pts u sv - 
perenne inater iat anyone tes Sou igen Mace nmak Wilke, Bu Gtaks, wie gang Eele—ehieks_ Mn. Geo. too, Belleue. tows.” tenenut (ie Shi, Bea eh gy 
preven Lec x- rite, Bu ocks e Is aa 8 5 G 
fe sve. meee, Senet x. — Reds. Ww nite Ww Zandottes, | Bult Orpingtons. | Black BUY BUY | BEED'S w HITE L JEGHORN CHICKS. <a ae ‘thes described My 4 
reeding co pmarka dle 4 inorcas 50-50 eggs from trapnested stoc isit my flock or ulletin—sent free on request. Neosho Nurseries. 
Ri rnone and ote eer eee eee #31 80-500" "bocteetornsss a Ries rox SSG TINCRED LE sHORNS Tak E. pas A Sa eatin 
= ; SSULE for alow GHO GE. GET OUR 1934 FARM SEED CATALOG BE- i 
SEND 25¢ FOR UTERINE CAPSULE for slow guaranteed. Order from this ad now. Farrow Chick- hite eges. ES ee eae ee potas eee 
ag jing cows or mares. Have your cows freshen ries, Dept. 41, Peoria, Illinois. Catalog. “ghorn Land. cctinen, tows = oun yn gm oe ed ' 
‘ep Y 7 , = —————$ - —_ s PI 0 ’ . 
on ti me, mF a — ‘1eaPaaale, on, eters. coattle COMBINATION SOL-HOT BROODER STOVE MINORCAS red clover, alsike, timothy. sudan, lespedeza, etc. Big 
| Specialist, 1 123 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 94, eee gute’ bebe chick or. swears WHITE. BUFF AND BLACK MINORCA savings Better qualities. Bruns Seed Company, 
= a 45: D x Bi > $9 40: chicks. Get them from our hatchery that spe- Davenport, Towa. ante 
PATENT ATTORNEYS chicks F455 Trim Major and. 500, chicks 42-40:  cializes in_Minotcas and ships out chicks of high INOCULATION, USE URBANA CULTURE ON 
7 Leo Av So preference of chicks, enclose money order. Other quality, Fourteen years experience. Spring Valley all clovers and soybeans. It’s field tested, clean, 
: PATENT YOUR IDEA, OTHER MEN HAVE combinations. Allied’ Chicks, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. uick Hatchery, Spring Valley, Minnesota. py BE RL to epply. | Wor closes. 
read, and profited by” our free book, “Patent RABY CHICKS WHITE LEGHORNS, AUSTRA- —_—_—_ BUFF_MINORCAS _ eR ee oe: 
" Protec y 2 tavenbel eal illustrates Fe oetaal a Whites, Leg-Rocs, White Rocks Farm estab- BUFF MINORCAS LAY LIKE LEGHORNS. paid. Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown. Iowa. 
; Cuunieal principles. With book we also send free lished 1920. | 14th year, breeding for high pro: | weigh, like heary market breeds. Their extra Ren CLOVER, $7; ALFALFA, $5; SCARIFIED 
Siidenee of Invention’ form. ““Prompt service, duction with, big, ogg», Bullets winter eax yield jaree ae cee rine ie Rane prices Write ea grerad rng EahO: muted Umculp 
antaebio fees, deferred payinenits, thirty-five years lay 2 : . : » gee BL gage no glo - om and alsike or red clover $4.50. All bushel - 
ba y 27 to 30 on, Quality chicks. Low prices. _rieties. Send, be for postage. Frank Foy Poaltey Sa ee one ; , Oe pane 
Sr econo Exams A°Go" Meeiavered Patent Qowuat:,,,van Valin’s Poultry “Warm,” College Farm, pox 2, Ctinton, Yows OT Sea omen fee, Seaaians et On. 5 
Atiorneys, 654-C Victor Building, Washington, [PUDSS.—"owa White MINORCAS __ ; a INE = 
: pC : Bi: eel OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY. WE WHITE MINORCA CHICKS FROM 50 ACRE MEnTO gg ee pgs 7 
‘i INVENTORS—DON’T RISK DELAY IN PRO- ek on pt: a oe een ge | farm. $7.50 prepaid. Tenth year. Flock mostly clover, ‘Be Ib. Malting barley, seed oats, seed corn 
i. tecting your ideas, Write for free book “How eee four eantee rt) leadtinn Ronnie gy er pro- _ol'd_ hens. Personius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Min- seed potatoes. Postal brings price list. ‘Davis Seed 
5 hte R — ‘a Reon of Turvention * ducers of baby chicks in Cedar County. Code num- [eS0t. _. Company, St. Peter, Minnesota. Z Z 
, — built we strength of yp. Won. BB ek Dor bag oe Swen ae El Dorado Hatchery, El BUFF ORPINGTONS ___. VEGETABLE PLANTS. HARDY FIELD- 
a ators . : orado Springs, Missouri. ST QUALITY BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. grown cabbage plants, 80c thousand; onion plants 
3 inventors joonted = ) a pa E . ye DAY-OLD SEX-LINKED PULLETS SAVE RAIS- $4-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Ira Gong- 60c; tomato plants $1.50 thousand. Write for 
7) 149-J Adams Building, Washington, D. C. . ing cockerels. Try our special broiler hybrids wer, Fairfax, lowa na Bient on how to grow earlier vegetables. Carlisle 
a ENTORS = 7 > scRpaTe Cholson’s ‘Good as Gold" chicks prove pret itable ant Farms. Valdosta, Georgia 
LE ORO ce ATS, ARE DANGEROUS. under average farm_ conditions. Valuable | ‘‘Sex - eS ee GOPHER OATS, GLABRON I »D 
; write for free ‘‘Record of Invention” and booklet a he Pee ta ring! 8... REDS. AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIA- : if BARLEY, OO 
N “A to Get & Patent’ tite » Link book free. Send postal before me .-- : vgs $5-100 yielding and stiff straw. Bison flax. This grain 
4 WSO Sage 2 ea very case prosecuted by Gholson's Hatchery, Box WC4, McLeansboro, Illi- ? tion inspected, Iowa accredited Eggs $5-1 '* grown from certified seed. Tested for purity ve. 
» personally. L. Edw. Flagherty, Registered Pat- $9-200; $14-30 doz. case. Mrs. John Anthony, inati ri 
> ra Lawyer, Graduate Engineer, 912 International - West Side, Iowa —s P og ue. SS. $3.60 per bu. Wr 
. Building. Washington, D. ¢. 7OREO- MISSOURI BOARD ACCREDITED PUREBRED. ROSE COMB REDS. HEALTHY 9 Minnesota. a ‘ = 
D BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT. qniCick*)%t,bareain prices. Send no money. We " riocks, dark even color, Bloodtested, Eggs $3.50- [OWA GROWN RED CLOVER. ALSIKE. MAM- 
st aie tents and trade-marks, 802 Equitabl ship ( prepaid. All leading varietie Im 100. Viv E. Tayl F Net i. moth, timothy and Manchu soybeans at very rea- 
il, a Tes ; staicceaaaat squitable mediate shipments. Send for free catalog, astound 100. Vivian E. Taylor, Fremont, Nebraska sonable prices while our supply lasts. Satisfaction 
ig., Des Tow: 
ldg., Des Moines, Towa. ae: e ing low prices, special roave Smith Bros. Hateh 100 PER CENT TOMPKINS REDS, BOTH uaranteed. Write today for samples. J. H. Kent, 
; TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- ries, 110 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri combs, bloodtested E 100-$4, 50-$2.50. one Tree, Iowa 
1 tation or inquiry informati 418 Des Moi Ralph Van D Menlo, ‘Lor ; 
=~. Blig.. Des Moines, Iowa. —— W ‘ATCH YOUR STEP. RELY ON DEPENDABLE [8iph Yan Duzer, Menlo, fowa.___...mw4©6EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS—OPEN FIELD 
10 ae ston = es AB value. Play safe. Barred, White or Partridge BARRED ROCKS grown cabbage, onion, lettuce, beet, cauliflower, 
PATENTS —- REASONABLE TERMS BOOK Rocks; single comb or rose comb Reds; Wyan Ft SALE—-HEALTHY, VIGOROUS BARRED  Preccoli, tomato, pepper, potato plants. Write for 
T. and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 506, dottes, Orpingtons, Langshans; White, Brown or ; 2 . > descriptive price list. ‘Piedmont Plant Compan 
L- Washington, D. ©. Buff Leghorns; Brahmas, Cornish Giants. Laclede Rock chick x ~ flocks culled for disease and Albany, Georgia. cited 
e. tt ere ae tae 4 as, 1s wiants, 4 egg production. Car obzin ellogg. Iowa a - r 
a Hatchery, Lebanon, Missouri MONTANA-NEE 7 I 4 
> Hatch SARRED RO GGS. PEN ANGE MONTANA-NEBRASKA ALFALFA SEED AT $5 
id * BABY (¢ CHICKS _ AMAZING SPECIAL OFFER ON BowMAN’s PALEP » ROCK EE 1G8. PEN MATINGS. RANGE “bushel. . White or. yellow blossom, sweet. clover, 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS Markets. Sensational values. Write for surprisingly 


$2.25 bushel. Everything in seeds. Write for sam- 


chicks. Wisconsin accredited by Department of Bros.. Northw Tow: 
s.. Northwood, Iowa. ples and price list. Carberry Seed Company, Nor- 










































UNLESS THESE af A PREVIOUS, AGREE low Brew. were’, folder. Special offer. Platteville a ______— folk, Nebraska 
2 4 action be n buye Yhickeries, Box 6, Platteville, Wisconsin—just 19 BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS. STATE AC- - 
Wal poo — might a at poral cohemne, miles from_ Dubuaue. ee Mem es credited, bloodtested flock. $3.50 per 100 pre HARDY ALFALFA SEED. 3°05 iy SL al- 
catloe, aul teens a Genel with the following PULLETS, DAY OLD GUARANTEED PURE- Paid. J. H. Lage, Latimer, Towa. : _ All 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia. Return seed if 
= ment. Where mature oo, a is purchased on bred, not crossbred, sired by Record of Perform- HATCHING. EGGS FROM LARGE TYPE, not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 
U- il representations, without inspection, the seller ance males up to 319 eggs. Sexed by imported heavy producing Buff Rocks. Mrs. Harry Lauer, SWEET CLOV ER, ALFAL FA, BROME GRASS 
lo mm reoein . Japanese expert. Cockerel chicks $4 per_100 pre- Mt. Union, Iowa. " ow i -«, 7 
ipon receipt of the purchase price will ship the ald. LaPlant Hatch 2 Os B w *; Mt. U eins and other seeds at low prices direct from grow 
S poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- a ily a atcheries rreen Bay, isconsin, F{ATCHING EGGS FROM PRIZE WINNING ers. Write for price list, club offers. Northwest 
iN, tion at arrival. dt for any Foaso son the, chipment te at Tt am ee SENNiNE WHITE ¢ pet Rocks. Heavy layers. Benona Young, Bloom- Seed Growers Association, Fargo, North Dakota. 
0 hot satisfactory, the buyer will see tha e poultry t — GE)? 3 c ield, Towa. x 7 a s 
— is properly fed and watered and returned immedi- Jersey Giants. Booth strain White Minorcas. ~~~ ' ~~ WHITE ROCKS ee ym yy , VARIETIES 
1N- ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage Stock blue ribbon winners State Fair. Chicks, eggs - — prices. Clean live seed direct fron or ine rs. 8: m H 
ice, charges one way, the buyer paying them the other reasonable. B. W. D ed. Years of experience, BOBZIN'S WHITE ROCK CHICKS. ELEC ples. Olson Farms. ra Chty ge am- Pi 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good order from this ad Mee Siiouch Hatchery, Allerton, trically hatched, big vigorous fluffy fellows sired — y. sote. A 1 
e order, the ship’ per w will then refund the original bur- by mee birds from trap meoten flock ‘ All flocks SEND. NO onl culan > & a i = y 
. chase rice iderable . culie or egg production and disease wondertu i onto ants. varieties now J 
er a tance, the RA A H aateral and ILI. INOS STANDARD ACCREDITED CHICKS. opportunity to establish a new flock or obtain new ready. foo. 60c; 1,000-$1. Standard Plant Co., 
(Literature Describes Bloodtest.) Large type  piood Write for prices White Rock Hatct Tifton, Georgia. 
a0 f en = Soe or two days’ rest and then returned. white Leghorns and other fe nile breeds, Prize- Th lows. or prices. e Roc atchery, cer 
o — is in accordance to general custom in handling winners, famed for livability. Priced right, Wood- ellogg. a FREE NEW CATALOG OF PROGTFROOP 
Pa Nirccansactions and is assumed to govern sll deals lawn Hatchery, Woodlawn, Illinois. 100 PER CENT WARD STRAIN WHITE plants sent on, request. Frostproof cabbage and 
between . sawn EHatcnery. We nes : ear te 
Ta * any variance to “the p> ~ chivpers SEND l POSTAL we TILMER THOMPSON oz. soe er hy Ms FR Tifton,” Georg ia. ebvallemsach a 
-F, shon'd notify buyers of them before filling orders. t Ry ey Dent. ¥ On motel, eex-tinked = trapnested birds on our own farm. Official wine SWEET CLOVER SEED, STATE INSPECTED. 
olde 1 a ted t t pe hick ee ba 5. nings, matings and prices listed in free circular Northern grown. Carload or less, $5.75 per cwt 
AD TERS’ SPECIAL CHICK is ake a See ae ee ee A. H. Ward. Indevendence. Towa bags free. Fred Forsberg & Sons, Thief River Falls, 
_— > . . MILLS RECORD OF PERFORMANCE WHITE Minnesota 
CAL LIBERAL GUARANTEE ON ELLIOTES CHICKS ARE CHICKS OF QUAL. Rock hatching eggs. $18 cas se. Free mating list. CLOVER $4.50, 86 AND $7. ALFALFA $3.20 
3S TE LIVABILITY SAND PRODUCTION price Cozilince”ssriatic"s8 SUWIG'nlifae Mure hts, New Province, ion 83. 18t Sail ner bushel, Pov cand tn oder fr 
ras. datchery, Hampton or Eldora, Towa. Ww HITE ROC K CHICKS AND EGG a. ML dg ial streular and samples. Hail Roberts’ Son, Postville, 
Lowest prices in to ears. Get catglog—full par- LUX’S CHICKS FOR PRODUCTION, | SIZE records to 312 eggs. Collins and Ripper, Se» 7 ee a 
a Ueulars. Backed ay ears of official trapnest- vigor. Forty acre specialty breeding plant. Big mour, Towa. einen HOME ROWN, HU BAM CLON Be. VeEe ae 
Pevigree breeding , = disease control. methods. Leghorns, Rocks. Reds, Giants. Catalog. Lux’s _ - __ SPECKLED SUSSEX whe at "nia . iy e oe sop beams, : Marquis | 
00 Tey sbecialize in White and Barred Rocks, White Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, Towa. SPECKLED SUSSEX. WRITE FOR LARGE, ~ : = —- 
Lib- Linked Cr hite Wyandottes, S. C. a. Sex- CHICKS BRED FOR EGGS AND PROFIT, 20 illustrated catalog describing this popular breed. C. FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION 
id nn al »ssbreds. "Even assorted | le bowers led best breeds, $6.30 up. Send no money. We Chicks, stock and eggs from accredited matings . Le: now ready. 500-60c; 1,000-$1. Farmers 
et = =: x ry og oy eters-Certi ship promptly 'C. 0. D. Write Bush Greene County pend of a ppostese Frank Foy Poultry Farm met O55 Tie. Georgia ra x 
2 : 5 . Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. ox inton, Towa ANC y SWEET CLOVER, 6c; EXTRA 
¢TH OFFICIAL WORLD RECORD GOOD (CHICKS. BIG PROFITS. _ SEVENTEEN BROWN SPECKLED SU SSEX SETTING EGGS. wea ~ ae Meis Cash 
A $20.2 “ Us varieties. owa accredit Write for prices. = or * ; andeventer uxcelsio ——— 
Sart, Many ofa. oti tnt tigi, by Rucker contest Pe; Hamilton Hatchery, Bancroft, Towa. Springs, Missouri. Route 3.____ BUDA FLAX SEED. HIGH YIEL DING. WILT 
— tested Stained Antigen Whole Blood Test super- ~ ; : a. _WYANDOTTES at -— Trust resistant E. Ewen, Jeffers. Minne- 
an ’ has An eS ee een since August STARTED CHICKS _ GOLDEN AND SILVER WYANDOTTES, OUR S7area AND SWEET CLOVER WRITE FOR : 
a pmove: ~ : hi ome § C. d ; y ; y 
am Pheement guarantee. Old customers increased orders STARTED CHICKS FROM PROF. KING'S ing SS ben = redlited pn ey vy samples and prices. J. Jacobson, Formosa, Kan. d 
ver fi wer cent last year. Must be good. Customers win mammoth brooding plant will save you expense mmarated catalog describing them fully. Send Se ALFALFA r 
aoe money ma Jhonors in many contests with Rucker and trouble. Quality guaranteed. 4 weeks Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 92. Clin- - = - - | 
iting cks. S Reds, White Leghorns, White Rocks oid, also pullets and_cockerels. Prices’ right for ie, , HARDY ALFALFA, $5.90 PER BUSHEL. ; 
x: ( my re coruirsate 4747. Free catalog real quality. Towa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa — Grimm alfalfa, $8 Xo Grimm, sealed bag, $9 f 





BUFF AND WHITE WYANDOTTE _ EGGS Timothy, $2.90. Searified sweet clover, 2.70. 
50-100, White $2.50. John Babnsen, Unhulled. $1.50. Korean lespedeza, $1.75. All 


we, od eee es Ss. eggs and pedigreed breeding [ARGE, PEPPY, TWO WEEK OLD LEG HORN 
VNS, — Prof. EB. a Rucker, Route 9W, Ottumwa, chicks, $8.50 per 100; heavies, $9.50; Hybrid Buff $3 
































m¢ = mllets, $13. Quality guaranteed TRAE raised. Dow City, Iowa. triple recleaned sacked and guaranteed satisfacto 
— POR IMMEDIATE ORDERS —- WHITE AND familton Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa. TR. COLUMB NI "WYANDOTTES Fang aby] tor Lg and catalog. Fran 
1500 g own Leghorns ; Barred. Buff and White Rocks; —— <= FOLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE HATCHING EGG GGs. Te ee eee yao 
g hi c. Reds: Buff Orpingtons; White Wyandottes; POULTRY Quality chicks. Reasonable prices, Book orders LOW PRICES ON NORTHERN GROWN AL- 
— 1.000 Su os eme Chicks $6.95 per 100, $64 per Bo —________._ early. Mrs. Hugo Deike, Plainfield, , lowa falfa, sweet and red elover. Write for samples, 
teot 2, faves Ace Supreme Mating Chicks guaran- JERSEY WHITE GIANTS ———-smene delivered prices. Shipped subject inspection. Grimm 
ONS: per ifaitst loss. '10 days or replaced free.—$7.05 JpRsEy-WHITE GIANTS. OUR LARGE I —— GOLDEN WYANDOTTES Alfalfa Association, Fargo, North Dakota. 500 co- 
lity! Perience: QostPaid. Prompt delivery, 14 years, ex- justrated catalog describes the new. popular GOLDEN WYANDOTTE HATCHING [EGGS operas “ewes 
ners: Chicka org warmers in 43, states. Over, 3 million 5,00" White Giants. Chicks, stock and ‘eggs from , throughout season, $4 per 100. E. ©. Smith, CHOICE ALL ALFALFA MIXTURE OF COR- 
ajues. avoid disappx inGaaee ME a ==” a2 select, accredited matings. Write today enclosing Armstrong, lowa. a ; conten bet «7 Mo nl ‘een oe 
— Ph Bidg., Decatur, Hlinois. : ; Se for postage. Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 92, WHITE ECORD | WHITE STAN: South Dakota. : ; 
. KING'S SRER Clinton. “ ______ PRIZE 220-295 RECORD _WH e ae wii. Pah SEE 7 
— MateNLNG'S CHICKS. ALU, BREEDERS Jepspy WilTE GIANT HATCHING BGGS. PRIZE. Gilding eqs Mrs HJ. Hess, Water. BUY YOUR GRIMM ATFALLA FROM THE 
- anteed ‘ to surprise and please you with their unusual _ Cockerels used from Iowa Master Bree 3 th, loo, Towa. and other field seeds. A. B. Lyman, cchier, 
Fina home 'ghact 18th year. White, Brown, Buff Leg- cial matings. $4 hundred postpaid. M. J. Smit WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, PEN_$4.50 HUN- Minnesota. 
any Riff Roost? up. White Minorcas, $7 up. White, Route 4, Chariton, lowa. dred, flock $3. Mrs. Frank Fritz. Earlham, Iowa. ApPPALFA SEED. SOUTH DAKOTA NO. 12 
a Wanderre? Rocks, single Reds, $7.90 up. White JERSEY WHITE GIANTS, PRIZE WINNERS, DUCKLINGS and affidavit Grimm Free samples and price. ; 
— Reakman's'0 White, Buff Orpingtons, $8.25 up. bloodtested, state accredited. Eggs $4 hundred, -———___ Y DUCKLINGS Brookside Farm. Buffalo Gap South Dakota 2 ; 
j linge as. 8 ss 3 up. we Se. bi up. Dost prepaid. lowana Farm, Udell, Towa. ST NYYDALE MAMMOTH PEEIN DUCELI oo ane qARDINGT ALPAT FA SED AND WHITE : 
* and ‘py, alts SO Sta 11¢ weeks old > a eggs ¥ } sas 4 ‘ SEK z “ 
HING ia pallets and cockerels, Send for circular and W HITE GI ants. R es an GIANTS.” BUFF log. Sunnydale Farms, Box 400, Mendon, M Missouri. sweet clover, direct from Sam Bober, Newell, : 
ice Bp Se ioc fo ame Double and ripte A auall- yah" time kcnton, Kansas aurea South Dakota ind save money 
a H owa City, Iow : - oan ne - my = a ae 
ES GRACE ¢ 7 ERSEY W 3 GIANTS SPECT. MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS. FIFTY LESPEDEZA ‘ 
Dieareg HICKS SATISFY. HU NDREDS OF See ee 66, 100 Postpaid Fintiadnee Wee «Acad oll. stock 25c, goslings 60c. Mrs. Vern HARBIN LESPEDEZA. MOVES LESPEDEZA 
3 ice. Every (atomers praise Grace quality and serv- HS Hovis States Aare dad. Satis - fe wean Stratford, Iowa. 300 miles north. Profits for early seed 
LOR shape, olor ty individually culled for health, size, <->: Ften. VOrMing. tows — ee TT on. Illustrated circular. Pratt Seed Farms, 
mnant cent Beet and egg produgtion. All flocks 160 per JERSEY WHITE GIANTS. SIZE, QUALITY. _TURKEYS : Roseville. Ilinois. ‘ . 
4 our Seta ted by rapid whole blood method under bloodtested. Eggs, 100-$4 prepaid. Also chicks. ,RONZE POULTS. EGGS 500 WELL MA ——— ae > 
_ On ersonal sperrision and all reactors removed. W. S. Austin. Dumont, Iowa. tured, carefully selected, culled, healthy, vaccin- KOREAN LESPEDEZA SEED. CERTIFIED, 
- Cubators by ros, set Hatched in finest modern in- JERSEY WHITE GIANT HATCHING EGGS. | ated. chunky breeders, real quality. Order early Cppees tree aig wectations upon request. A 
AT before sh ‘ined experts. Chicks inspected twice Marcy. $4-100 prepaid. Mrs. F. Van Winkle. Ahnemann’s Turkey Farm, Wells. Minnesota ermance, Norborne issouri 
saws ingly jctiPPing. Send for free catalog and surpris- cyJlarcy, $4-100 prepaid. Mrs. F. ee ATE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY NEW HARBIN LESPEDEZA FOR THE NORTH. 
~ i 0% Prices. Grace Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mis- C72 s3-50-100; 811.50-360 PREPAID. ALSO poults, “en thousand poults per week for, 1934. , Etec, Hugrature, Pioneer grower Sericea. W. P- 
- REDS BARREN w ——+- limited supply chicks. Mary Wirth, Newton, Iowa, © be sure of early’ delivery. Spencer Dearing. Covington. Tennessee. - 
a soe ites, Wratdottes, “aeghorns, Rocka ot a) WHEN ANSWERING THESE Cl ASSIFIED Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Towa. HARBIN LESPEDEZA. ABUNDANT SEEDER. 
Keo, when's 100, $6.30. Bronze poults 35c. Prepaid advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS. $5 AND $3.50: Wilts Rs gp hee $2 ounce. Clara Crouse, 


paid in ad ‘ —** da hens, $3.50. Healthy, rugged. Clarence Carlson > i 
Misso,\r, advance, Joy’s Hatchery, New Haven, ee BE armer and Iowa Homestead Our Readers Ogien Iona. Additional Classified Advertisements on Next Page 
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Livestock News 

The Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, at its annual meeting at 
Sioux City, Iowa, following its public 
sale of Shorthorn cattle, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Robert Dewar, Chero- 
kee, Iowa, president; M. W. Smith, 
Paullina, lowa, secretary-treasurer. The 
other directors are as follows: Russell 
Held, Hinton, Iowa; F. E. Jackson, Hur- 
ley, S. D.; Walter Henderson, Paullina, 
Iowa, and Ernest Bremer, Ocheyedan, 
Iowa. 

Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa, breed- 
ers of high class Duroc swine, and the 
owners of Wave Ace, 1932 Iowa grand 
champion, report that they have 20 ex- 
cellent fall boars of the present day 
modern type, with excellent hams and 
wonderful feeding quality. They have 
a few of genuine show-yard type and 
character. You will find boars at this 
farm priced within the reach of any 
farmer. 


Ten splendid young Aberdeen Angus 
bulls are advertised for sale by Elmer 
J. Johnson, Kiron, Iowa, elsewhere in 
this issue. These bulls run from ten to 
fourteen months old and are sired by 
Revolution 91st, by Blackcap Revolu- 
tion. They are Blackbirds, Prides and 
Ericas, and are not only good, but Mr. 
Johnson is pricing them where they 
will sell. Kindly mention this paper 
when writing him. 





HOLD THE STANDARD HIGH 

A Kansas subscriber and well known 
livestock breeder writes as follows: ‘‘In 
rivalry among breeders engaged in the 
production of improved types of cattle 
there exists a degree of ethics generally 
acknowledged and approved. Excep- 
tions to the rule are rare. Conformance 
to this standard of practice has been a 
very potent factor in the development 
of a vast and enduring fraternity among 
the adherents, the proponents and the 
patrons of all breeds. It is the funda- 
mental desire of this fraternity that all 
breeds capable of working improvement 
should advance and that their advo- 
cates should progress and prosper in 
the continuous and constructive battle 
against the scrub. 

“There is no one best breed for all 
localities and conditions. The matter 
of breed selection in most cases is very 
largely a matter of individual choice. 
Local conditions govern to an extent. 
Neighborly counsel has its effect. In- 
herent inclination is often, usually in 
fact, a deciding element. When the 
owner has in his possession representa- 
tives of the breed that most nearly suit 
his fancy, he is most likely to attain 
the best results. It not infrequently 
happens that several men living in the 
same community maintain herds rep- 
resenting several breeds, and each man 
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Our Readers Market 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN 


BEED CORN -—— MEYERS YELLOW DENT, 
highest state yield test for Southern Iowa past 
6 years open- ae class, Shelled, graded, 
sacked. Have limited amount of Meyers Dent 
crossed with Hybrid. High yield, stiff stalks, ex- 
cellent quality, twenty-seven years experience. Write 
for_ circular. Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, lowa. 
HYBRID SEED CORN, HIGH YIELDS BAC KED 
by long records in state yield test and certification, 
Low cost because little advertised and low overhead 
of direct sales. pes adapted to southern Minne- 
sota, all Iowa and corresponding latitudes east and 





west. Write for circular. Turner, Grand 
Junction, Iowa ES 
=e SOYBEANS = 
SOYBEAN SEED. MANCHU, ILLINI, DUN- 


field. Recleaned, graded, germination 92 per 
cent, less than 2 per cent splits, in bags of two 
bushels each. Bags free. $1.50 per bushel in any 
amount Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
MANCHU SOYBEAN SEED, $1.25 PER_BUSH- 


el recleaned. Harry Lauer, Mt. Union, . Towa. 
ee — 


= STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
100 WESTHAUSER’S IMPROVED MASTODON 
everbearer and 200 Dunlap $2 prepaid. We are 
offering 20 varieties, 6,000,000 of Newland grown 
ape pants, full of pep, 100 per cent healthy 
from $2.50 per 1,000 and up, including Grand 
Champion, the largest springbearing strawberry. All 
worthwhile raspberry and Mackb. orry plants. Trees 
shrubs, bulbs, roses. 25 2-year ®ellrooted Concord 
ape vines $1.25, 50 asparagus and 12 rhubarb 
1, all prepaid. Special discount. in large color 
catalog. It's free. Westhauser Nurseries, 17, 
Sawyer, Michigan. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. GOVERNMENT IN- 
spected, new ground grown. Blakemore $1.25 per 
thousand; Aroma, Gandy, Dunlap, $1.50; Premier 
$2. 300 plants, above varieties, postpaid, $1; 100 





plants, postpaid, 50c. Fifteen _ le ading Varieties 
cheapest in twenty years, Catalog and complete 
planting guide free. Phil Weaver, Fayetteville, 


Arkansas. ace? se 
200, MASTODON EVERBEARING, 100 AROMA 
$1.75; 100 Champion Everbearing, 200 Blake- 
more $1.50. General nursery stock and seeds. Lone 
Beach Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
LATHAM RASPBERRIES, $1.50 PER 100. 
Strawberries, Dunlap, Premier, Burril, 60c-100. 
Mankato Nursery, Mankato, Minnesota 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.95-1,000 AND UP. 
Plant, tree, shrub, bulb, seed catalog free. Zilke 
Brothers Nursery, Baroda, Michigan 7 
100 MASTODON, 200 DUNLAP $1.85 PRE- 
paid. Ten leading varieties. Des Moines Valley 
Nursery, Bonaparte, Iowa. 


R SWEET CORN 
INTRODUCING 


HYBRID SWEET CORN 


our new ‘‘Tendergold’”’ Sweet Corn, a yellow 
Bantam Hybrid. Finest roasting ears for home and 


market garden. Tests show this corn earlier than 
Golden Bantam, yields more than double, greater 
uniformity, wilt-resistant, finest flavor. Price forty 


cents Ban “jae The Michael Seed Store, 
Bioux City, Towa 


SEED SWEET POTATOES __ 
SEED SWEET POTATOES FOR SALE. YELLOW 
Jersey and Prolific varieties. Get our prices, Will 
book book your orders now. Hahn Bros. Co., Muscatine, Ta. 
BIGHT V fgets RS INCLUDING THE NEW 
ore Je rsey. rite for prices. Wolford Bros., 
Conesville, Iowa. 


WALLACRES’ FARMER 


an outstanding success. 
stances as this, and there are many, 
loyal cooperation and fraternal support 
are the rule, 

“There came to our attention recently 
what purported to be a very significant 
fact. A dairy bred steer and a beef 
steer were acquired at stated prices. 
Each gained equally in weight. 
sold, the dairy bred steer showed, ac- 
cording to the author, a trifle more net 
profit than the beef steer, because he 
cost less at the outset. In the published 
report, the whole purport of the article 
was to suggest that a very important 
discovery had been made, that is, that 
if the readers wanted to make money 
in the feeding of cattle, they should buy 
steers of a certain named dairy breed 
and feed them. 


“Let us be perfectly fair and ac- 
knowledge that now and then profit 
may be made by buying dairy bred 


calves, because they can be acquired 
more cheaply than beef bred calves. But 
let us not be misled. Experienced feed- 
ers with long and intelligent familiarity 
with the business of developing beef for 
the market, have a way of relying on 
beef bred cattle for stocking their feed 
lots. On the other hand, and for the 
same basic reason, dairymen operating 
in a large way in milk production de- 
pend on cows of dairy lineage. The 
point is that it is neither sound nor 
fair to the uninformed reader to en- 
courage him to believe that there is 
more profit to be made in feeding steers 
that come froma long line of dairy 
ancestors, nor in milking cows bred 
strictly for beef. There is an almost 
unlimited supply of data available, set- 
ting forth the truth as to the perform- 
ance of all of the major breeds, depend- 
able information on which the inexpe- 
rienced may safely rely. 

“It happens that there are countless 
numbers of farmers who, in carrying on 
their farm operations, prefer a happy 
medium, a breed of general purpose 
utility. The reason for this is that such 


When | 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


In such in- | 





men are not inclined to operate as spe- | 


cialists, and their farms often are not 
adapted to specialized lines. The cow 
that will yield a reasonable quantity of 
milk and take on flesh readily when 
she is no longer to be retained as a 
milk producer, that will produce a calf 
that appeals to the feeder, fits into such 
a program. It should be remembered 
that there are many thousands of one- 
man farms, or two-men farms, where 
such a plan fits in admirably, and we 
should not ignore the true importance 
of such farms in the field of agricul- 
ture. 

“All who are directly or indirectly 
identified with the business of bovine 
improvement should recognize the merit 
of any breed, of every breed, but we 
can wisely avoid exploiting any breed 
or opposing any breed because of some 
meaningless record of comparison, I 
write this in fairness to all breeds and 
the adherents of all breeds, after many 
years of close observation and associa- 
tion with the breeding fraternity in a 
rather broad scope. When it comes to 
making improvement on the scrub, any 
breed will make a creditable showing— 
and that is the big field.”’ 





HERE’S A FREE TOOL BOOK 

Did you ever have a question arise 
as to what is the best tool for a certain 
job? Every farmer who has to do a 
certain amount of carpentry work often 
runs into that very problem, and espe- 
cially with saws. How to set a saw, 
file one, and which one to use are ably 
discussed in a free booklet that can 
be obtained by writing to Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., 3189 Tacony, Philadelphia, 
and telling them you saw their offer in 
this paper. 

The booklet is full of iilustrations 
which explain many difficult ques- 
tfons, and shows you how to handle 
various tools commonly found in the 
farm shop. This book is one that will 
help along with the job of farm car- 
pentry and should be within handy 
reach in all shops. Better send for it— 
it's free. 





WHERE TWINE GROWS 

Since the development .of the self- 
binding harvester, growing of sisal and 
manila plants for binder twine has come 
to be a large industry in some of the 
tropical countries. Sisal plants are ma- 
ture in about six or seven years, and 
the cutting of leaves semi-annually then 
begins. The fiber is stripped from the 
leaves and dried for shipment to cord- 
age factories. 

The manila plant is much like the 
banana tree, and the layers of leaf 
stalks from which the fiber is taken 
resemble onion stalks in formation. The 
plant matures in four years. The fiber 
is stripped out of the stalks, 

The big job of the twine factory is to 
transform the tough fibers of these 
plants into uniform strands. Twine 
varies in quality and strength according 
to methods and standards of manufac- 
ture. The buyer should watch the num- 
ber of feet per pound, the uniformity in 
winding, and breaking strength. 





In the form of butter, milk fat is 
easily digested, is unequaled in concen- 
trated energy value, palatability, flavor 
and vitamin content, claim students of 
nutrition, 





The dry copper carbonate treatment 
for seed wheat can be applied any time, 
and the wheat then sacked up and 
stored until seeding time. 
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Winter... 
then and now 


{OW much colder winter used to seem 
... Winter in the country .. . winter 
on the farm. Never to be forgotten 
are those old-fashioned blizzards . . . those 





almost shut in, waiting for spring to come. 


Those days of isolation are passed. The 
telephone and the automobile puts you in 
speaking distance with your neighbor or 
your relatives miles away. The radio brings 
you the best of entertainment, night or day. 
Tractor shovels make wonderful roads 
throughout the winter months. 


Advertising has brought you these things. 
It has helped you select what you wish to 
have to the best possible advantage. And 
it has pointed out the way in which you can 
get most for your money. Large or small, 
every article you buy has a definite value. 
Soap, foods, furniture, fertilizer, machinery. 
Their standard of value is directly or in- 
directly influenced by advertising. 


Under our complex system of economics 
you cannot attempt to examine every neces- 
sary purchase. You must rely on some one 
—take some one unknown to you by his 
word. The safest way to do this is by read- 
ing advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead persistently. Only goods 
that have proved their merit can be regularly 
advertised. Continuous advertising reflects 
public approval. And it adds to the future 
comfort of your home as well as to greater 
efficiency in running your farm. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 





lonely, long, dark nights . .. when you were- 
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Fresh From 
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South-Central—Lucas County, March 
6—February was a fine month, until 
the last week, when we had an old- 
fashioned storm, six inches of snow and 
a temperature of 16 degrees below zero. 
Livestock has wintered well, but feed 
and water are both an object, many 
wells having given out. A large number 
of renters moved while the roads were 
good. Now we have the first mud of 
the winter, the dirt roads being quite 
bad where the snow drifted. Weather 
now pleasant, and apparently spring is 
near. Corn-hog venture is a real suc- 
cess.—C. C. Burr. 

Eastern—Clinton County, March 5— 
Usual number of farm sales, with horses 
and machinery seling high. Considerable 
baled hay, both alfalfa and timothy, has 
been shipped from this county the past 
month. A large sign-up of corn-hog 
contracts. Permanent committees will 
be named soon.—Fred Schepers. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
March 8—Three or four inches of snow 
this week, and some rain. It was much 
needed to end the winter drouth. A 
good many removals from farms this 
spring. Farm prices slightly improved. 
General business is very quiet. Farmers 
are taking care of livestock and pre- 
paring for spring work.—J. J. McCon- 
nell. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, March 6 
—Had a big snow and some cold weath- 
er; was 21 below zero. Some spring 
wheat sown. Winter wheat fair. Some 
clover left. Nearly every one is signing 
up on the corn-hog deal. A few sales 
this month. Several have to move and 
have no place to go. Hogs $4.70 top, 
cream 21 cents, eggs 13 cents. Soybeans 
are selling at $1 to $1.25 for seed.—El- 
mer Varner. 

Western—Greene County, March 3— 
We had snow on February 5, followed 
by a temperature of 16 below zero on 
Tuesday morning. By Friday, the ther- 
mometer had risen to 40 above. Rain 
Thursday night, and today it is ex- 
tremely foggy. Lots of farm sales and 
everything selling well. Hogs reached 
$ Monday, but are back to $4.75. Corn 
selling between 40 and 55 cents. Eggs 
18 cents. No farm work begun except 
taking off a few stalks and doing a 
little winter plowing. We have had a 
mild, dry winter, and moisture is need- 
ed.—W. C. Range. 

Southern—Alexander County, March 
%—Ice and sleet for three days. Fruit 
crop reported 75 per cent injured. Wheat 
looks fine. Quite a few sales of horses 
reported. Home grown potatoes 30 cents 
a peck, eggs 17 cents, chickens 20 to 22 
cents. Lettuce, new cabbage and spin- 
ach coming in from the south.—Julia 
O'Shea. 

NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall, Merrick and Hamilton 
Counties, March 5—February closed 
with cold, cloudy, dry and windy weath- 
er, with frosty mornings. March came 
in with the same kind of weather. The 
melting of snow during the last part of 
February made quite a lot of mud. 
Some farm work has been done in the 
Past two weeks. Quite a few farm sales 
being held. Quite a lot of livestock is 
being shipped to market. All stock in 
800d condition. A good rain, turning 
to snow, on February 21 and 22 was 
very good for the winter wheat crop.— 
George E. Martin. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, March 
5—Wheat fields are beginning to show 
green again since it has warmed up, 
following two days of snowing and 
blowing. Roads are drying and the 

snow is about all gone. Prices are a 
little better than a year ago. Wheat 70 
cents, corn 35 cents, seed oats 50 cents, 
eggs ‘2 cents, cream 23 cents. Not as 
Many cattle on feed as a year ago. 
Some are shipping out their fat cattle. 
Lamb crop better than usual. Not many 
Spring pigs yet. Feed will be scarce be- 
fore grass comes in..A good many are 
refinancing their mortgages and are 
f0ing to try to save their farms and 

omes. Some have started their incu- 
bators.—Charles M. Turner. 

MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, March 
6—We had a fine winter until the last 
week in February, when a six-inch snow 
fell and we had a few days of zero 
Weather. The snow has gone, but it 
brought us much needed moisture that 
Makes wheat and pastures look green 
and the dirt roads muddy. Better than 
% per cent of the farmers have signed 
Up on the corn-hog contract, and it is 
bringing some needed money into our 
County, Roosevelt and Wallace will 
Dut money in the pockets of all who 
up and do their part afterward. A 
corn cribs sealed. Prices of farm 





the Country 








stuff slowly getting better and farmers 
are more hopeful., Wheat 75 to 85 cents, 
corn 40 cents, oats 30 cents, hogs $4 to 
$4.90, veals $4 to $7, hens 10 cents, eggs 
10 cents, springs 8 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern — Nodaway County, 
March 5—We have had a fine, open 
winter. Only one big snow and not 
many cold days. Almost all stock doing 
well, but not many cattle on feed. A 
few spring lambs. Not many young 
pigs as yet. Not much land selling, but 
lots of moving; very hard to rent a 
place. Not many public sales. Almost 
all farmers are signing the corn-hog 
contract. Business is picking up very 
slowly. Horses and mules are high. 
Hens 9 cents, eggs 11 cents, butterfat 
21 cents, corn 40 cents, hogs $4.30, lambs 
10 cents.—A. A. Graves. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eastern—Brookings County, March 6 
—We had .13 of an inch of rain a week 
ago and more than that March 4, so we 
are beginning to have hopes of some 
moisture this spring. Also had some 
mornings that were 16 to 18 below zero, 
about ten days ago. Lots of moving go- 
ing on, mostly just in this locality, but 
some are moving to Minnesota and oth- 
ers are coming here from the southeast- 
ern part of the state. We have had 
fine weather for moving. Lots of peo- 
ple are practically out of feed, and 
some have a little to spare. Lots of 
grain and some hay and a little straw 
being trucked in. Oats 35 cents, corn 
40 cents, wild hay $8, top hogs $4. I 
believe we will have an 80 to 90 per cent 
sign-up on the corn-hog program. But- 
terfat 27 to 29 cents, eggs 14 cents.— 


F.C. E. 





CATTLE ON FEED, JANUARY 1, 1934 

There was a decrease of about 8.5 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed for 
market in the eleven corn belt states 
on January 1, 1934, under the number 
on January 1, 1933, according to the 
cattle feeding estimate of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. There were 
decreases in all states except Iowa and 
Nebraska, where small increases are 
estimated. The decreases in the area 
east of the Mississippi river, where cat- 
tle feeding had been increasing for sev- 
eral years, amounted to 17 per cent. In 
the area west of the Mississippi, the 
decrease was only 6 per cent, in spite 
of a decrease of 50 per cent in South 
Dakota, 

In the western states, the number of 
cattle on feed January 1, 1934, was not 
greatly different from the number a 
year earlier, a small decrease being in- 
dicated. In Texas and Oklahoma, how- 
ever, the number on feed this year was 
sharply reduced, with the estimated 
number this year for the two states 
combined one-third less than a year 
earlier. Shipment of feeder cattle into 
the Lancaster, Pa., feeding area also 
indicates a material reduction in feed- 
ing from last year. 

Reports from a large number of feed- 
ers as to the weight of cattle on feed 
on January 1, 1934, showed larger pro- 
portions of cattle over 1,000 pounds and 
of light weight feeders (under 750 
pounds) and of feeder calves, and a 
smaller proportion of medium weights, 
than did similar weights a year ago. 
These reports agree with the records 
of shipments from four leading mar- 
kets, except in the case of heavy feed- 
ers, the proportion of which was con- 
siderably smaller in the shipments dur- 
ing the last six months of 1933 than 
for the same months in 1932. Reports 
from feeders, however, indicated that 
there was still a considerable number 
of long-fed cattle in the feed lots that 
normally would have been marketed 
before January 1, but which had been 
held in the hope of price improvement. 
This situation, and the reduced supplies 
and relatively higher prices of feeds, 
were reflected in the reports on the 
months of probable marketing. These 
showed increases in the proportions of 
the cattle on feed to be marketed in 
January, February and March over the 
proportions shown by similar reports 
received a year earlier. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle inspected at stockyards markets, 
into the corn belt states, for the six 
months, July to December, 1933, were 
about 11 per cent smaller than the 
small shipments in the same months 
in 1932, and much the smallest in more 
than fifteen years. 

The estimated numbers of cattle on 
feed January i, 1934, as a percentage of 
January 1, 1933, for the different corn 
belt states, are as follows: Ohio, 80 
per cent; Indiana, 82; Illinois, 80; Mich- 
igan, 92; Wisconsin, 95; Minnesota, 86; 
Iowa, 103; Missouri, 98; South Dakota, 
50; Nebraska, 103; Kansas, 85; corn belt 
(weighted), 91.5. 
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SCOURING WOOL AT HOME 

Recently, it seems, there has been 
some question as to whether it would 
pay western growers of wool to scour 
their wool near its place of origin 
instead of selling it in the. raw or 
“grease” state. The average shrinkage 
of wool in scouring varies from 62 to 
65 per cent. This means that on every 
100 pounds of grease wool produced in 
Iowa, and which is shipped to Boston, 
freight is paid on a lot of grease and 
dirt, that might be saved if the wool 
‘Were scoured in some plant near home. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has investigated this prop- 
osition and has reached the conclusion 
that the marketing of scoured wool is 
not practical, because the users Off wool 
prefer to scour it themselves.* This is 
particularly true of the ‘‘worsted’’ mills, 
and most of the western wool is sold 
to them. In the first place, there ap- 
pears to be a great difference of opinion 
among the manufacturers themselves as 
to the degree to which wool should be 
scoured. Then, too, the working quali- 
ties of wool are adversely affected by 
too high a temperature of the scouring 
liquid, by the use of different chem- 
icals that can be employed for the 
scouring process, as well as by improper 
methods of drying the wool. In other 
words, the scouring of wool is a highly 
technical process, which wool manufac- 
turers claim can not safely be done by 
any one other than themselves. 

The conclusion reached by W. M. 
Buck, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture specialist in wool marketing, 
based upon his investigation of the 
question of selling scoured wool rather 
than selling it “‘in the grease,"’ the form 
in which it has always been marketed, 
is as follows: 

“All of the information obtained in 
our study seems to indicate that at 
present little or no saving would be 
made by marketing the domestic clip 
in a scoured condition. On the con- 
trary, it might work to great disad- 
vantage and might be the means of 
actually decreasing the net returns to 
the producer. This conclusion repre- 
sents the consensus as expressed by 
the leaders of each branch of the wool 
industry.” 

Wool growers should concentrate on 
improving the manner of preparing 
their fleeces for the market in the raw 
or “grease’’ state, and pay no attention 
to any scheme for delivering it in the 
scoured form, even tho this would bring 
about a saving in freight costs. 





PROTECTING FRUIT TREES 


One of the best methods known for 
the protection of fruit trees against the 
ravages of rabbits and mice consists 
in painting the trunks of the trees with 
a mixture of linseed oil to which sul- 
phur has been added. This mixture 
was originated by R. B. Harvey, of the 
Minnesota experiment station. Pro- 
fessor Harvey gives the following direc- 
tions for the preparation of this mix- 
ture: 

“Heat one quart of linseed oil (either 
boiled or raw) to 470 degrees F., out- 
doors, where no fires will be started. 
Use a container five times as large as 
the volume of oil. It is best to use a 
thermometer, so the temperature can 
be definitely determined. Remove the 
container from the fire when 470 de- 
grees is reached and set at a distance 
from the flame. Immediately begin the 
addition of flowers of sulphur before 
the oil has had time to cool. Add it at 
the rate of a teaspoonful at a time, and 
stir thoroly after each addition. Add 
three ounces of sulphur to each quart 
of oil The mixture is now ready for 
storage until needed.” 

With this sulphonated oil, paint the 
trunks of the trees somewhat above the 
snow line clear down to the base of the 
trunk. Rabbits and mice will not gnaw 
the bark of trees treated in this manner, 





NO HARM IN SILAGE FROM SMUTTY 
CORN 


Silage which is made from smutty 
corn is harmless to cattle, according to 
animal husbandry authorities at South 
Dakota State College. 

During the course of an experiment 
at this station, cows were fed large 
amounts of smutted silage. These cows 
gained 265 pounds during the feeding 
period of twenty-six days, and all were 
in a thrifty condition. In general ap- 
pearance, the cows were more attrac- 
tive at the close of the trial than at 
the beginning. 

During certain years, silos on the 
college farm have been filled with smut- 
ted corn ahd no bad results have been 
noted when this silage was fed to the 
purebred herd. As a result, the animal 
husbandmen feel safe in saying that 
smutted corn silage is not harmful to 
cattle. 





THINNING FOR BETTER FRUIT 


By thinning fall and winter apples, 
orchardists can improve the size, color, 
and grade of their fruit, according to 
specialists in horticulture at the Ohio 
State University, who declare that the 
practice ddes not reduce total yield and 
increases the amount of No. 1 apples. 

Other advantages of thinning, declare 
the specialists, are that tree breakage is 
reduced, tree vigor is improved, better 
control of the second brood codling moth 
can be secured, all fruit handling costs 
are lowered, and the apples ripen more 
uniformly and require fewer pickings 
than do unthinned trees, 
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Sales Next Two Weeks 


sday, March 20— 
Tusseraeen Angus—W. A. Kirschbaum, 
Harlan, Iowa, 
Thursday, March 22— 
Shorthorns—Nineteenth Annual Sale, 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Friday, March 23— aA 
Polled Shorthorns—Nineteenth Annu- 
al Sale, South Omaha, Neb. 
Tuesday, March 27— 
Holsteins—Iowa_ Holstein Breeders 
Association, Spring Quality Sale, 
Waterloo, lowa. 





Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 20—W. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, 
Iowa. (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 
HEREFORDS 
April 24—Breeders Sale, Atlantic, Iowa. 
H. O. Masterson, Mer., Atlantic, Iowa. 
May 2—Letts & Turkington, Letts, 
Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 27—Iowa Holstein Breeders Asso- 
ciation Spring Quality Sale, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Geo. A. Mark, Sec’y, Iowa Falls, 
April 4—Tyler Bros. & Strom, Villisca, 
Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 22—Nineteenth Annual Sale, South 
Omaha, Nebr.; Will Johnson, Mgr., 
3709 Sixth Ave,, Sioux City, Iowa. 
April 12—Breeders’ Select_Consignment 
Sale, Durant, Iowa. Will Johnson, 
Sale Manager, 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa, 
Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, Martelle, 
Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 23—Nineteenth Annual Sale, South 
Omaha, Nebr.; Will Johnson, Mer., 
3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Livestock News 


The top sale of the Poland China 
breed on bred sows this winter goes 
to that old established herd owned by 
John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. On 
February 23, he sold an outstanding 
offering that averaged $36. We do not 
know of another sale of any breed this 
winter that has equaled or exceeded 
this average, A large crowd from a 
wide territory was present and the 
bidding was spirited and fast thruout 
the sale. The demand was greater than 
the number sold, many breeders and 
farmers being unable to get sows. We 
have found this true in almost all of 
the sales this winter. The government 
relief to the farmers is showing in both 
the cattle and hog business, and the 
purebred breeder is finding a ready 
demand for his surplus. The top of the 
sale was Lot 1, a three-year-old sow. 
She went to W. E. Irlbeck, Templeton, 
Iowa, at $50. John R. French took Lot 
4 at $45; George Sitzman, Kingsley, 
Iowa, got Lot 3 at $44; Thomas Wan- 
der, Schaller, Iowa, Lot 19 at $41, and 
L. M. Yeaden, Austin, Minn., Lot 8 at 
$6. The following men selected two 
or more in the sale: Richard Hinkel- 
dine, Alta, Iowa; George Morhauser & 
Sons, Danbury, Iowa; August Meyer- 
henry, Breda, Iowa, and Dennis Leni- 
han. Col. H. S. Duncan was at his 
best, and conducted the sale in his 
most efficient and pleasing manner. 








The H. F. Olerich Poland China sale, 
at Rolfe, Iowa, February 22, resulted 
in an average of $25.25 on 64 head, 
with a strong demand for sows. No. 19, 
the top sow, sold to O. E. Sheldon, Thor, 
Iowa, at $47. Clarence Wiese, Manson, 
Iowa, secured No, 42 at $41.50, as well 
a8 several other good ones. It was a 
very even sale from start to finish. 
Col. H. S. Duncan was the auctioneer 
in charge. 


Thirty Duroc Jersey bred sows are 
advertised for sale by McKee Bros., of 
eston, Iowa, at private treaty, in 
this issue, and they have a direct out- 
oss in bloodlines. These Colonel sows 
ere bred to Orion Cherry King. Some 
800d Scissors O. C. K. sows are also 
offered for sale. McKee Bros. are ad- 
Vertising Duroc Jersey sows that are 
among the best in this state today. 
mention this paper when writing this 
m. 


Don't forget the Aberdeen Angus sale 
of W. A. Kirschbaum, Harlan, Iowa, 
March 20, when he will sell 20 bulls and 
30 females. You will find some of the 
best bulls of the breed in this sale and 
Some of the very choicest show and 
breeding cows that will be offered this 
year. You will also find here some 
antertul shew heifers ready for the 
Shows this coming fall. If you want a 
800d bull or some great females, by all 
Kens attend his sale. Write W. A. 
be nbaum, Defiance, Iowa, for cata- 
re Aaagy kindly mention this paper when 
. ing for it. Remember, the sale will 
held at Harlan, Iowa. 





"ge thirty-second Poland sale at La 
vn Farm, Dows, Iowa, February 19, 
a8 well attended, and Andy Severe, 


sone: presented a wonderful lot of 
Made big type Polands. The 40 head 
each adh general average of about $25 
. gay Lot 37 topping the sale at 

he oe Ww ernett, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

came _e uniform, and the buyers 
rom a wide section of the state. 


8. Duncan was the auctioneer. 





If you are j 
nterested in buying good 
ore Angus cattle, remember the 
Jowa,* W. A. Kirschbaum, Harlan, 
re ; ©n March 20. He is Selling 20 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


bulls and 30 females, and they are 
good. If you are looking for a good 
herd bull, he will have one for you in 
this sale. He is also selling some out- 
standing cows and heifers. Write W. 
A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, Iowa, and ask 
him to send you one of his catalogs, 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead when asking for it, 


A few good Hereford bulls and some 
good cows and heifers are wanted for 
the Hereford breeders’ sale at Atlantic, 
Iowa, on April 24. This sale is under 
the management of H. O. Masterson, 
of Atlantic. He is especially anxious to 
get bulls for this sale. Mention this 
paper when writing Mr, Masterson. 


The National Shorthorn Congress, at 
Chicago, Ill., February 28, was well at- 
tended and the results were quite grati- 
fying, which shows the demand for 
high class breeding cattle. The 19 bulls 
averaged $155, and the 23 females (al- 
most all of which were young heifers) 
made an average of $134, with a gen- 
eral average of $143. The top was $340, 
paid by Harold Smith, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., for Divide Balcairn Archer. A 
number of Iowa men made excellent 
purchases in the auction. Carl Henkel, 
Mason City, was one of the best buyers 
of females. J. Kardel & Son, Walcott, 
selected a few good ones. Other Iowa 
buyers were Louie H. Sheetz, of Belle 
Plaine, and Nels Danielson, of Badger. 
Auctioneers were Kraschel, Jones and 
Tellier. 





Thos. R. Holbert writes that the Hol- 
bert Horse Importing Company has a 
lot of big three and four-year-old Bel- 
gian stallions on hand, weighing a ton 
and over. In Percherons, the company 
has some wonderful black and gray 
colts, among which are sons of Laet 
and Gene Tunney. The Holberts have 
some fifty head of stallions in their 
barns at Greeley, Iowa, and are offer- 
ing prospective customers a large num- 
ber from which to make their selec- 
tions. The firm also publishes and sells 
a very handy and useful Stallion Serviee 
Record Book. Every owner of a stal- 
lion used for public service should have 
one of these record books, as the price 
is only 50 cents. 


On April 4, Tyler Bros. & Strom, Vil- 
lisca, Iowa, will make a dispersion sale 
of 90 head of Holstein cattle, and it 
should be one of the most important 
sales of the spring season. This herd 
was founded in 1915 by the purchase of 
a carload from several of the best herds 
in Wisconsin. In the meantime, they 
have bought the very best bulls from 
the more noted herds, and their herd 
has developed “until it now numbers 90 
head. In this dispersion sale, they will 
sell 25 head of fresh cows or close 
springers, 10 bred cows, 24 head of very 
choicely bred heifers to freshen the 
fore part of May, 10 heifer calves and 
a lot of good yearling heifers. This is 
one of the best herds in Iowa. There 
will be about 30 head in the sale that 
are eligible to registry. For further in- 
formation, write Tyler Bros. & Strom, 
Villisca, Iowa, and please mention this 
Paper. 


The Interstate Shorthorn Breeders 
Association held its annual sale at 
Sioux City, Iowa, March 5, with an 
unusually large attendance, and made 
a good sale. Thirty-two bulls, including 
some bull calves, together with a num- 
ber of aged bulls, made an average of 
$82 per head. The top of the sale was 
Browndale’s Type, a yearling from the 
McCone Bros.’ herd, and he went to 
M. W. Smith, Paullina, Iowa, at $210. 
New Year’s Monarch, a two-year-old 
white bull from the Dewar Bros.’ herd, 
and the champion bull of the show, 
went to Iowa State College at $170, and 
he was one of the great bargains of the 
sale. His color was the one thing that 
prevented him from bringing more 
money, but he certainly is a good bull. 
John McKeegan & Son, Rock Valley, 
Iowa, got an outstanding bull calf in 
Browndale’s Best at $92. Sixteen head 
of cows averaged $70. 


Some good Hampshire sows bred for 
the last of March and April are offered 
for sale by the Fort Dodge Creamery 
Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. Better write 
or visit this firm at once, and kindly 
mention this paper. 


Thirteen Polled Hereford bulis are 
advertised for sale by Purcell Bros., 
Denison, Iowa; also some good heifers 
and bred sows. When writing, kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. 





THE COOK’S BOOK 

A free copy of The Cook’s Book will 
be mailed to readers who send their 
names and the names and addresses of 
their grocers to the Jaques Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Ill. This book 
contains new recipes for baking biscuits, 
cakes and other tempting delicacies in 
which baking powder is used, and we 
believe that it will be welcome to our 
readers. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


20 DUROC FALL BOARS 
By WAVE ACE 70997, the famous Iowa grand 
champion 1932. G thick, smooth, sound, 
well grown, present day t; males, with plenty of 
ham and feeding quality. ouble treated. Farmer 


boars at farmer's prices, 
NOTEK BROS. RIVERSIDE, I0WA 
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62 SHORTHORNS AND 





90 POLLED SHORTHORNS 





To be Sold by Auction in These Sales 





At South Omaha, Nebr. 


Thursday, March 22 


There will be sold 
40 Shorthorn Bulls 
22 Shorthorn Females 


Some of the best Shorthorns in the Cen- 
tral States have been purchased at the 
annual sales at South Omaha, Nebr. Range 
men for years, have come to this annual 
auction, knowing that they can find here 
the best kind of Shorthorns. Modern in 
type, rich in quality and vigorous in consti- 
tution and reproductive power. 

Most of the consignors this year have 
been making this sale their outlet for cattle 
for many years. They know what is in 
demand and they have come prepared to 
supply that demand. In this sale you will 
find what you wish. No better may be 
had anywhere. 

CONSIGNORS 
Jos. W. Ross, Shelton, Nebr. 
Luther Stiver, Mitchell, Nebr. 
Waldemar E. Peters, Scribner, Nebr. 
Ole. R. Clausen, Leigh, Nebr. 
I. J. Sample, Belgrade, Nebr. 
Roy Stephens, Blockton, Iowa 
John M. Murphy, Wisner, Nebr. 


F. % ‘ 
Miles M. Mann, Weodbine, Iowa 
Harry Peters, Scribner, Nebr. 


Haigler Ranch, Haigler, Nebr. 
Be sure to arrive at the barn and sale 


cattle. There will be some great speci- 
mens sold and this judging will give you an 
opportunity to study them before they come 
into the ring. 


At South Omaha, Nebr. 


Friday, March 23 


There will be sold 


36 Polled S. H. Bulls 
14 Polled S. H. Females 


For many years, the best place in Amer- 
ica to buy Polled Shorthorns, has been at 
the annual sales at South Omaha. These 
sales have excelled all others because bet- 
ter Polled Shorthorns have been offered for 
sale there than anywhere else. 

The demand for Polled Shorthorns has been 
increasing rapidly during the past several 
years. It is difficult to find enough cattle 
to supply those who wish to buy. It is 
easy to predict that much higher prices will 
have to be paid for them in the near future. 
It is the part of wisdom to buy them now. 
The quality of the offerings in this sale is 
up to or above that of other sales. A state 
fair grand champion will be sold. Many 
other outstanding individuals are listed and 
you will have an opportunity to buy them. 


THE CONSIGNORS ARE: 


Albert Hultine & Son, Saronville, Nebr. 
R. L. Taylor & Son, Smith Center, Kan. 
Fred Blomstrom & Son, Waverly, Nebr. 
S. W. Stewart & Son, Blair, Nebr. 

Eric H. Thormodsgaard, Alcester, S. D. 
A. T. Dunham, Dunlap, Iowa 

H. C. Stork, Tekamah, Nebr. 

E. P. Laughlin, Imogene, lowa 

Wm. F. Bakenhus, Leigh, Nebr. 

Joe Roth, Deweese, Nebr. 

Fred Peiper, Palmyra, Nebr. 

A. J. Russell, Crab Orchard, Nebr. 


The above consignors constitute the lead- 
ing breeders of Polled Shorthorns through- 
out the territory they serve. They have 
been producing top cattle for many years. 
Their consignments, to this sale, are out- 





standing. 


The cattle will be shown and judged beginning at nine o'clock of each day’s sale. 
Sales will commence at one o’clock p. m. 
When writing for catalog, please state which sale you expect to attend. 
For catalogs of these sales write to 


WILL JOHNSON, Sale Manager 


3709 Sixth Ave. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


. E. Halsey and M. T. White, Fieldmen. 


Auctioneer, A. W. Thompson. 


Judges, Theos. Andrews, H. C. McKelvie. 
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Iowa Quality 


Dairy Cattle Congress 
Grounds 


Waterloo, Iowa, 


March 27, 1934. 


50—Pure Bred Holsteins -- Bulls, Heifers, Cow 


Holstein Sale! 





2 “ 
é . 





s—50 


Here is your opportunity to start making more profit and keep fewer 
cows, get popular bloodlines and superior type. Bulls whose dams average 
529.8 pounds of butterfat in 335 days at an average age of 3% years. 
Heifers whose dams average 412.8 pounds of butterfat in 318 days at an 
average of 3 years. Producing cows with records made at an average age 
of 3% years in 336 days averaged 483.1 pounds of butterfat. 

Animals selected from Iowa’s best herds. You can buy them from us 


free from T. B. and Bangs’ disease. 


Auctioneers, J. E. Halsey and Mason. Write for catalogs to 
IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
George A. Mark, Sale Mgr., lowa Falls, lowa 
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ners, it can’t be beaten. 


less. 


who wants it beforehand. 





Advertise It! 


The walking plow is still a mighty useful tool to have 
around. For breaking small lots and cleaning up the cor- 


field, most farmers use riding or tractor plows. They don’t 
do the work any better, but they save time, so they do it for 


You can still make a good deal once in a while by selling 
things directly to people you know—provided you know just 


nothing to do, it might be worth your while to call on people 
and sell them first-hand—if you knew just whom you should 
see. But, when for as little as $1.50 you may reach approx- 
imately a quarter of a million farmers, you’d be foolish to 
spend much of your own time trying to find the man who 
wants what you have to sell. Let OUR READERS’ MAR- 
KET find him! It costs less! 


Use the order blank in OUR READERS’ MARKET. 


But for plowing a forty acre Ff 


If you have a lot of time and 
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built for moistening tobacco. Recently 
perfected from a model built in our 
factory and now used in the manu- 


facture of Chesterfield Cigarettes. 





‘Perhaps the best type of machine ever 





ecco. ~ 
s 
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This picture shows the ma- 
chines used to remove the stems § 


Srom Chesterfield tabacces. ~ 


"Tits most modern way of moisten- 
ing tobacco for stemming—first used 
in the manufacture of Chesterfields 
=—opens up the pores and puts the 
tobacco in condition to remove the 
stems. 

The tobacco is put into the wire 
baskets stems down and enters the 
long steel ovens where the steam 
comes up from below, softening the 
stems without wetting the rest of 
the leaf. 

The stems are removed by stem- 
ming machines of the latest type. 


Everything that modern science knows 
about, or money can buy, that can 
make a milder cigarette, a cigarette 
that tastes better, is used in making 


Chesterfield. 


hestertield 


the cigarette that’s MILDER « the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 





© 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco CO 







